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Of  Internal  Diseases,  and  of 
Fevers  in  general. 

SECT.  DLVIIL 

WE  are  now  to  explain  the  nature  of 
a  fever,  which  is  the  mod  frequent 
of  all  difeafcs,  an  infeparable  com¬ 
panion  of  inflammation,  often  the  caufe  of 
numerous  other  diibrders,  and  of  death  itfelf, 
though  frequently  it  happily  proves  the  caufe 
of  a  recovery. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  explained 
the  moft  Ample  difeafes  of  the  folid  parts,,  as  alfo 
the  diforders  which  happen  from  a  fpontaneous 
degeneration  in  the  humours^  we  likewife  com- 
pleated  the  hiftory  of  external  or  chirurgical  difor¬ 
ders,  whofe  caufes  and  principal  effects  lie  open  to 
VoL,  B  the 
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jhe  fenfes  :  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  treat  of  in¬ 
ternal  difeafes,  whofe  caufes  are  more  concealed 
and  difficult  to  be  known,  inafmuch  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  bury,  or  hide  themfelves  from  the  fenfe, 
in  the  mod:  internal  or  central  parts  of  the  human 
body  and  we  are,  likewife,  to  difcover  the  cau¬ 
fes  and  effeds  of  thefe  internal  difeafes,  lefs  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  fenfes,  which  we  can  hardly  do,  but  by 
an  obfervation  of  the  injured  fundions,  and  by  a 
comparifon  of  them  with  the  like  diforders  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body. 

Indeed,  the  great  number  and  variety  of  thefe 
difeafes  occafions  no  fmall  difficulty  in  determining 
with  which  difeafe  one  ought  to  begin,  in  laying 
down  the  hiftory  of  thofe,  which  are  internal  •,  but 
if' to  thefe  internal  difeafes  we  apply  the  rules, 
which  were  before  enumerated  at  §  16,  the  reafon 
will  be  evident,  why  we  are  to  treat  firft  of  ievers.  ' 
For  a  more  evident  knowledge  of  the  difeafe,  a 
greater  hmplicity  in  its  nature,  and  its  eafily  ad¬ 
mitting  of  a  cure,  are  circumftances  necelTary  of 
required  in  that  difeafe ;  the  hiftory  of  which  ought 
to  precede  the  reft,  to  advance  our  dodrine  in  a 
methodical  or  juft  order:  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  muft  be  confefied,  that  the  nature  of  fevers  is 
more  than  a  little  concealed  from  us,  and  that  they 
frequently  put  on  very  different  faces,  nor  are  they 
always  eafily' to  be  cured  *,  but  then  all  thefe  diffi¬ 
culties  equally  attend  upon  the  other  internal  dif¬ 
eafes.  But  the  fourth  rule,  which  was  prefer! bed  at 
§  16,  agrees  more  with  fevers  than  all  the  reft  of 
internal  difeafes  •,  namely,  inafmucb  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  is  neceffary  towards  underftanding 
the  reft  of  difeafes :  For,  a  fever,  as  we  fliall  foon’ 
make  it  appear,  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  difeafes,. 
and  is  always  a  companion  with  every  inflamma'- 
tory  diforder,  and  very  frequently  attends  the  other 
difeafes  which  are  not  inflammatory,  whence  it  is 

■  evident 
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evident  that  the  hiftory  of  fevers  ought  to  precede 
the  hiftory  of  other  internal  difeafes; 

The  term  Fever  is  derived  from  the  Latih  fer- 
vor  heati  according  to  the  opinion  of  moft  phyfi- 
cians ;  but  others  derive  it  {a  februand'o)  from  ^ 
purification  or  cleanfing.  The  firft  derivation  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  antient  phy- 
ficians,  who  have  pronounced  heat  to  be  the  ef- 
fenCe  of  a  fever  for  zs-up/Io?  and  which 

fignify  a  fiery  heat,  are  words  alfo  commonly  ufed 
by  the  antient  phyficians  to  denote  a  fever ;  and 
even  Galen  “  obferves,  that  a  fever,  when  very  vio¬ 
lent,  is  by  Hippocrates  called  (-srvp)  fire.  But  the 
latter  derivation  is  more  agreeable  to  many,  be- 
caufe  by  a  fever  the  body  is  frequently  depurated. 

The  moft  frequent  of  difeafes.]  It  will  be  de* 
monftrated  hereafter  at  §  586,  that  fevers  arife 
from  caufes  extremely  numerous,  and  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other ;  and  it  will  be  there  likewife 
evident,  that  no  human  prudence  can  fo  avoid  all 
the  caufes,  as  to  enable  a  perfon  to  remain  free 
from  a  fever  all  his  life-time.  The  defedls  of  dier^ 
and  the  viciflitudes  of  air  or  weather,  and,  efpeci- 
ally,  when  there  is  a  fudden  alteration  in  the  air 
from  heat  to  cold,  &c,  with  the  more  than  ufu- 
ally  violent  exercifes  of  the  body,  ftrong  paffions 
of  the  mind,  frequently  excite  fevers,  even 
in  the  moft  healthy  bodies.  While  the  philo- 
fopher,  being  content  with  a  little,  leads  a  frugal 
life,  and  has,  after  many  ftruggles,  learnt  to  go¬ 
vern  hispafiions,  he,  indeed,  avoids  a  great  number 
of  the  "caufes  of  fevers;  but  yet,  being  frequently 
employed  on  books,  and  exhaufted  by'  continual 
meditations,  he  too  late  repents  the  having  brought 
Upon  himfelf  the  caufes,  not  only  of  fevers,  but 
likewife  of  many  more  of  the  moft  obftinate  difea- 
fes.  Hence,  we  may  almoft  venture  to  affirm, 

R  2  that 

•  Comment.  13.  in  i .  Epidem,  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  io3. 
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that  no  perfon  can  live  without  a  fever,  and  that 
few  die  without  k.  For,,  if  we  except  thofe,  who 
peridi  by  a  violent  death,  and  fuch  as  are  fo  fortu¬ 
nate,  as  to  be  extinguifhed  by  mere  old  age  with-, 
out  difeafe,  v;hich  are  indeed  few,  almoft  all  the 
reft  die,  either  of  a  fever,  or  of  difeafes  whick 
are  accompanied  with  a  fever.  We  read,  in  Pliny 
with  what  fear  and  trembling  the  Romans  en¬ 
deavoured  to  have  this  univerfal  difeafe,  a  fever,, 
appeafed  by  their  fupplications  in  the  Temple  of 
Fanum.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  fevers  are 
called  difeafes  by  Hehod%  and  that  Horace calls 
all  difeafes  fimply  fevers,  when  they  tumbled  out 
of  the  box  of  Pandora. 

Pojl  ignem  ^therea  dome 
Subdu5ium^  Macies^  ^  nova  Fehrium 
Ferris  incubuit  cohers. 

An  infeparable  companion  of  inflammation.} 
That  a  fever  always  attends  in  the  moft  violent  and 
inflammatory  difeafes,  there  is  no  one  doubts. 
Thus  it  will  appear  hereafter,  in  the  hiftory  of  a 
pleurify,  that  this  inflammatory  diforder  is  rarely 
obferved  without  a  fever  preceding,  but  never 
without  a  fever  attending.  But  when  a  flight  in¬ 
flammation  only  is  feated  in  fome  external  part  of 
the  body ^  one  may  then,,  with  more  reafon,  doubt, 
whether  it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fever.- 
But  if  you  perufe  what  has  been  faid  of  inHam.- 
mation  in  §  371,  it  will  be  fufHciently  apparent, 
that  a  fever  is  defervedly  pronounced  an  infepara-. 
ble  companion  of  inflammation,  and  that  it  is  even, 
a  fever,  which  diftinguilheth  inflammation  from 
obftru(5tion.  This  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  %  who,  endeavouring  to  demonftrate  that 

the 

^  C.  PHn.  Secund.  Hlfl.  Nat.  Lib;  IT.  cap.  7,  ®  Opera 

&  Dies  verfu  102.  Lib.  I,  od.  3.  ^  De  Fjatibus  cap.  3. 

Charttr.  Tom.  VI.  p.  213. 
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the  air  is  able  to  do  much  in  producing  all  difeafes, 
fays ;  Primum  autem  a  communijfimo  mcrbo  fehre  in- 
cipiam^  ille  enim  morbus  injidet  (i(p£^p£vn)  omnibus 
aliis  morbis  pr^fertim  verb  irflammationi ;  “But  I 
“  fhall  begin  firft  with  the  mod  common  difeafc, 
a  fever,  for  that  accompanies  all  other  difeafes, 
but  more  efpeciaiiy  inflammation.’* 

Numerous  difcales  and  death,  Since  in 

every  fever  the  velocity  x}f  the  motion  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  humours  is  increafed,  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  drforders,  which  are  obferved  to  follow  from 
that  increafed  velocity,  may  refult  from  a  fever  as 
the  caufe.  But  how  bad,  and  how  numerous  thefe 
effedls  frequently  are,  has  been  made  evident,  in 
what  was  faid  by  way  of  comment  to  §  100.  But 
the  truth  of  this  will  be  ftill  more  evident,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  effedls  of  a  fever  at  §  587. 
For  mod  of  the  acute  difeafes  arife  after  a  fever 
preceding,  as  will  be  made  evident  in  the  hidory 
of  them :  And  again,  all  thofe  acute  difeafes  arc 
more  or  lefs  accompanied  with  a  fever.  But  even 
chronical  difeafes  owe  their  rife,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  the  diforders  which  have  been  left  by  acute 
difeafes,  not  well  cored,  as  we  ftiall  declare  hereaf¬ 
ter,  at  §  1050.  Hence  it  will  not  ieem  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  fevers  fhould  be  the  caofes  of  mod  difea¬ 
fes,  and  of  death  :  But  it  may,  perhaps,  not  ap¬ 
pear  fo  evidently  to  feme,  that  a  fever,  itfelf  a  dif- 
cafe,  fhould,  neverthelefs,  frequently  prove  one  of 
the  bed  caufes  in  curing  difeafes  :  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  true  than  this  affertion,  which  is  confirmed 
by  mod  certain  obfervations  in  all  ages  ;  from  a 
great  number  of  which  obfervations  it  may  be  fiif- 
ficient  for  us  to  relate  a  few.  Hippocrates  ^  tells 
us,  that  an  apoplexy  may  be  cured,  if  the  patient 
is  feized  with  a  fever  although  he  had  before  pro¬ 
nounced  a  profound  apoplexy  incurable,  and  a 

flight 

^  Aphor.  42.  Sed.  2.  Charter.  Tom,  IX.  pag.  8i. 
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flight  one  very  difficult  to  remove  And,  in  an¬ 

other  place  he  fays  :  Si  quis  ehrius  de  repente  chmu^ 
iefcat,  convulfiis  moritur^  nifi  turn  fehris  corripuerif^ 
mt  qua  bora  crapula  folvitur^  vocem  edat :  ‘‘  If 
‘‘  a  drunken  peribn  fuddenly  lofes  his  fpeech,  he 
dies  convulfed,  unlefs  he  ffiould  be  taken  with 
“  a  fever,  or  recover  his  fpeech  as  foon  as  hi^ 
drunken  fit  is  over.”  Hippocrates  alfo  ^  ac¬ 
quaints  us  in  feveral  places,  that  convulfions,  and 
even  a  tetanus,  are  often  cured  by  a  fever;  aeon- 
^julfione  fi  febris  prehenderit^  cejjat  eodem  die^  aut 
poftero^  aiit  etiam  tertio  *  mulieri^  ex  partu  convul- 
done  infejiat^^  febrim  ftipervenire  bomm.  Tetano 
&  convulfwni  febrim  ftipervenire  bonum  ^  If  the 
patient  fhali  be  feized  with  a  fever  after  convul- 
fions,  they  ceafe  the  fame  day,  the  day  after,  0|? 

'  “  at  leaf!;  on  the  third  day :  If  a  woman  is  taken 
with  a  fever,  after  being  feized  with  convulfions 
from  being  delivered,  it  is  a  good  fign.  For  a 
fever  to  come  after  a  tetanus  and  convulfions  is 
a  good  fign.*'  Hippocrates,  likewife,  in  many 
places  acquaints  us,  that  a  quartan  ague  is  of  very 
long  continuance,  but  without  danger,  and  a  pre¬ 
ventative  to  many  other  greater  difeafes.  ^  There 
are  alfo  many  falutary  effeds  of  fevers  recorded 
by  Hippocrates  in  other  difeafes,  a  great  part  of 
which  has  been  colleded  by  Celfus,  where  he  treats 
of  thofe  figns,  which  denote  danger  or  recovery 
in  any  diieafe™,  as  follows.  JOeniqtie  ipfa  fehris^ 
qued  maxime  mirum  videri  poteji^  f^epe  pr^Jidio  eft^ 
Nam  pr^ecordiorum  dolor es^  fi  fine  inflammatione 

fmty 

s  Be  morbis  L'b.  I,  cap.  7.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag.  558. 
^  Aph(3r.  §.  5.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  196.  &  De 
morbis  Lib.  I.  cap.  7.  Charter.  Tom.  VIl.  pag.  559.  *  De 

Jocis  ia  homine  cap.  13.  Charter,  Tom.  VII.  pag.  372. 

De  morbis  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag.  535. 

^  Epiciem.  Lib.  I.  Charter,  Tom.  IX.  pag.  88.  &  Epidem^ 
Lib.  VI.  ibid.  pag.  550.  Aphor.  70.  §  5.  ibid,  pag,  242^ 
Lib.  li.  cap.  8.  pag.  70. 
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funt,  Jinit  \  &  in  jecinoris  dolore  fuccurrit ;  ^  ner¬ 
vorum  diflentknem^  rigor emque^  Ji  foftea  c^pit^  ex 
toto  tolUt ;  £5?  ex  dijfficuUate  urin^e  morhum  tenuioris 
intefiini  ortUm^  ft  urimzm  per  calorem  movet^  levat^ 
&c.  Laftly^  a  fevcB  itfelf  ("which  may  indeed 
feem  very  wonderful)  is  often  a  remedy  j  for  k 
“  removes  pains  about  the  prsecordia,  if  they  are 
‘‘  without  inflammation;  it  likewife  relieves  the 
pain  about  the  liver ;  and  if  convulflons  or  fhi- 
verings  afterwards  invade  the  patient,  the  fever 
removes  them  entirely  *,  and  a  diforder  of  the 
‘‘  fmaller  inteftines,  arifing  from  a  fuppreffion  of 
“  urine,  is  likewife  relieved  by  a  fever,  if  the  uri^ 
‘‘  nary  difeharge  is  excited  by  the  heat.” 

A  fever  is,  therefore,  not  always  of  pernicious 
confequence  *,  and  thofe  are  in  an  error,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  fever  is  always  to  be  reduced,  or  fup- 
prefledj  by  all  the  affiftances  of  art;  whereas  na¬ 
ture  frequently  overcomes  fuch  difeafes  by  a  fever, 
as  would  otherwife  remain  inflexible  to  the  bell  re-^ 
medies.  Sydenham",  therefore,  who  was  a  very 
happy  obferver  of  the  footfteps  of  nature,  in  cu¬ 
ring  difeafes,  juftly  calls  the  fever  an  inftrument  of 
nature,  by  which  flie  endeavours  to  leparate  and 
throw  off  the  impure  from  the  pure  parts  :  And, 
in  another  place  %  he  fays,  that  the  fever  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  nature  to  difeharge  the  foreign  matter, 
which  is  injurious  to  herfelf,  or  elfe  to  change 
the  blood  into  fome  new  ftate.  An  example  of 
the  firfl:  effect  of  a  fever  he  takes  from  that  kind 
accompanied  with  eruptions,  as  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox  and  meafles,  fffr.  But  the  latter  he  de- 
monftrates  from  people  being  taken  with  a  fever, 
after  they  have  undergone  fome  great  alteration  in 
the  ufe  of  the  non- naturals,  by  which  fever  they 
are  again  enabled  to  fuftain  what  they  could  not 

B  4  well 

"  Se^l.  I,  cap.  4;  pag.  72. 
pag.  58. 
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well  before  fupport,  without  manifeft  detriment  to 
their  health.  For  we  are  taught,  by  repeated  ob- 
lervations,  that  thofe  who  take  long  journeys  into 
the  moft  remote  regions  or  foreign  climates,  after 
living  there  fome  time,  are  generally  taken  with  a 
fever,  though  they  were  before  in  perfe<3:  health  j 
and,  by  this  fever,  their  bodies  receive  fuch  an  al¬ 
teration,  as  enables  them  more  eafily  to  fuftain  the 
unufual  air  and  diet  of  the  place  for  the  future. 

Sydenham  p  was,  therefore,  not  folicitous  to  re¬ 
move  the  fever,  but  only  to  obferve  carefully,  whe¬ 
ther  the  motion,  excited  by  the  fever,  was  fo  great, 
as  to  be  ufually  followed  with  dangerous  fymptoms ; 
or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  motion  was  fo  languid, 
as  to  be  unable  to  procure  a  feparation  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  from  the  healthy  parts  of  the  humours,  or  to 
attenuate  and  alter  the  humours  into  a  new  (late. 
But  by  this  knowledge  he  quieted  thefalutary  fe¬ 
brile  motion,  when  it  was  too  exorbitant,  and  in- 
creafed  it,  when  too  languid  :  But,  when  the  fever 
continued  within  its  due  bounds,  he  remained  only 
a  fpedator,  v/ithout  making  any  alteration,  fup- 
porting  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  a  fuitable  regimen 
or  diet,  and  waiting  for  the  event,  which,  by  the 
experience  in  his  profeflion,  he  knew  would  be  fa-*- 
lutary.  From  hence  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that 
a  fever  ought  fometimes,  not  only  to  be  left  to  it- 
felf  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  but  that  fometimes  alfo 
the  fever  is  to  be  increafed,  agreeable  to  the  rules 
of  art.  1  here  is  a  very  feafonable  paflage,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  matter,  given  us  by  Hippocrates'^, 
in  his  Coan  prognofticks,  convuljionem  folvit  fe- 
hris  acuta  fuperveniens^  qu^e  prius  non  fuit^  ft  vera- 
fuit  prius  jam  exacerhata ;  “  That  an  acute  fever, 
‘‘  coming  after  convulfions,  and  not  appearing  be- 

fore,  terminates  the  diforder;  but  if  the  fever 

“  was 

P  In  inhio  ejuf^em  capitis,  pag,  6i.  9  N?,  358.  Charter, 

Vill.  pag.  871. 
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was  previous  to  the  convulfions,  the  latter  is  then 
increafed.” 


SECT.  DLIX 


HE  nature  of  which  diforder,  being 


efteemed  latent  or  concealed  from  us. 


we  ought  therefore,  by  all  means,  to  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  all  error  in  fearching  out  its  na¬ 


ture. 


It  has  been  thought  fo  difficult  to  know  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  fever,  that  it  is  almoft  become  a  pro¬ 
verb,  that  the  wifeft  man  neverthelcfs  knows  not 
the  nature  of  a  fever :  For,  if  even  the  moft  fkil- 
ful  phyfician  fees  a  perfon,  who  has  had  one  or 
two  fits  of  a  regular  quartan,  but  vifits  him  in  the 
interval  betwixt  the  two  fits,  or  even  but  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  approach  of  a  new 
fit,  the  phyfician  will  then  difcover  no  defedf,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  folid  or  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  and 
often  he  will  not  be  able  to  perceive  any  injury  in 
the  functions,  though,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
patient  will  be  invaded  with  his  fever.  The  greatefl: 
caution  is,  therefore,  neceflary  in  fearching  out  the 
very  latent  nature  of  a  fever.  In  this  cafe  we  are 
not  to  affume  any  thing  from  hypothefes,  previ- 
oufly  contrived,  however  ingenious  they  may  feem; 
but  we  are  only  to  confider  the  appearances  of  the 
fever  prefent  in  the  body,  and  to  weigh  each  of 
them  apart,  that,  by  afterwards  comparing  them 
together,  we  may,  by  juft  reafoning,  be  led  from 
them  to  underftand  the  proximate  caufe  of  a  fever. 
While  the  moft  acute  philofophers  indulge  their 
fpeculations,  in  fearching  after  the  caufes  of  natural 
things,  they  often  entertain  us  with  fplendid  theo¬ 
ries  and  wonderful  products  merely  of  imagination. 
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yet  without  doing  any  great  damage  :  But  when 
this  way  is  taken  to  difcover  the  nature  of  difea- 
feSj  the  method  of  curing  may  be  founded  upon  a 
falfe  hypothefis,  which  would  be  turning  into  a  paf- 
time  a  matter  of  the  greatell  importance,  and  moft 
ferious  confideration ;  namely,  what  relates  to  the 
life  and  health  of  ourfelvcs,  and  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind. 

SECT.  DLX. 

But  in  this  cafe  the  great  number  of 
fymptoms,  with  which  a  fever  is  ufu- 
ally  attended,  though  it  may  likewife  be  withr 
out  them,  gives  occafion  for  the  phyfician  to 
fall  more  eafily  into  error  or  miftake. 

If  we  look  into  what  is  faid  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
fymptoms  of  fevers,  it  will  be  evident,  that  there 
is  no  fundion  in  the  body,  but  what  has  been  fome- 
times  obferved  to  be  injured  during  a  fever.  How 
often  is  the  patient  delirious  in  a  fever,  and  yet 
have  I  fometimes  known  the  wit  to  be  {harper  iit 
each  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever:  Sometimes  the 
fever  is  accompanied  with  a  vomiting,  naufea,  lofs 
of  appetite,  gripes,  a  diarrhoea,  fsPr.  and  yet,  on 
the  contrary,  at  another  time  of  the  fever,  there 
fhall  be  an  extreme  hunger.  Sometimes  there  are 
pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  accompanied 
with  a  fever,  and  fometimes  on  the  contrary,  the 
pains  are  obferved  to  ceafe,  during  the  time  of  the 
fever,  and  return  again,  when  the  fever  ends. 
This  great  number  and  variety  of  fymptoms  has 
led  many  into  error,  according  as  they  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  detedl  the  nature  of  the  fever,  from 
only  fome  of  thofe  fymptoms,  as  they  more  or  lefs 
favoured  a  preconceived  hypothefis.  But  as  the 

n>ajority 
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majority  of  thefe  fymptoms  vary  almoft  in  every 
febrile  patient,  as  well  as  in  the  different  fpecies-of 
the  fevers  thcmfelves,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that 
the  nature  of  a  fever  cannot  be  difcovered  and 
known  from  thofe  fymptoms,  which  may  be  fepa- 
ratcd  from  the  fever :  And  yet,  from  thefe  have 
been  derived  a  great  diverfity  of  opinions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  and  nature  of  fevers,  and  which 
have  been  often  furprizingly  fet  forth,  even  by 
phyficiaris  of  the  greateft  eminence,  to  fupport  and 
defend  the  opinion  which  they  have  once  embra¬ 
ced.  Both  the  patient  and  by-llanders  mightjuftly 
laugh  at  a  phyfician>  who  fhould  deny  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  any  fever,  in  the  beginning  of  a  fit  of  a 
quartan  ague,  where  there  is  often  a  fhivering  for 
fome  hours :  And  yet  Fernelius  could  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge,  that  the  rigor  or  fhiver- 
ing,  which  happens  in  the  beginning  of  an  inter¬ 
mitting  fever,  fhould  be  reckoned  a  fever,  fince  it 
was  not  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  Galen,  which 
he  efpoufedj  namely,  that  a  fever  was  a  priEtcrna- 
tural  heat,  diffufed  from  the  heart  throughout  the 
body.  Thefe  feparable  or  accidental  fymptoms 
may,  therefore,  ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fevers;  but  we  can  only  make  ufe 
of  thofe  fymptoms  for  difcovering  the  individual 
nature  of  a  fever,  which  always  accompany  every 
fever. 

SECT.  DLXL 

TO  avoid  fuch  error  or  miftake,  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  us  to  feledt 
only  fuch  fymptoms  or  appearances  (from  that 
infinite  variety  §  560)  as  always  attend  every 
fever  ;  and,  by  difcovering  the  prefence  of 

which 
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which  fymptoms,  all  phylicians  are  taught, 
that  a  fever  is  prefent,  and,  by  the  abfence  of 
which,  they  all  judge  aperfon  to  be  free  from 
a  fever. 

How  much  foever  phylicians  may  differ  among 
themfelves  about  the  caufes  and  nature  of  fevers,  yet 
all  of  them,  who  are  fkilled  in  difeafes,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  diflinguifhing,  whether  a  lick  perfon  has  a 
fever  or  not.  There  are, '  therefore,  fome  fymp¬ 
toms  or  appearances  prefent  in  every  fever,  by 
which  they  are  affured  of  its  exiftence ;  and  thele 
will  be  prefent,  as  well  in  continual  fevers  as  inter- 
mittents,  as  well  in  a  falutary  ephemera  as  in  the 
moft  ardent  fever :  And  thefe  fymptoms  muff  alfo 
attend  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  fever,  or 
elfe  they  may  be  fallacious.  All  the  other  lymp- 
toms,  therefore,  which  attend  only  in  fome  fevers, 
or  only  at  certain  times  in  fevers,  are  to  be  rejec¬ 
ted,  and  thofe  only  retained,  which  occur  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  fever.  By  this  means,  we  fhall 
avoid  the  confufion  arifing  from  fuch  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  the  febrile  fymptoms;  and  thus  thre  whole 
matter  of  enquiry  may  be  reduced  to  the  greateft 
fimplicity,  as  will  foon  be  evident,  from  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

« 

SECT.  DLXII. 

And  then  from  thefe  fymptoms  (§  561.) 

difcovered,  and  rightly  confidered,  we 
muff  thence  fearch  out  the  individual  nature 
of  a  fever. 

The  celebrated  author  of  thefe  aphorifms  is  ufed 
to  tell  his  audience,  upon  this  occafion,  that,  by 
a  tedious  labour,  he  collected  together,  from  a 

great 
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great  number  of  authors,  thofe  fymptoms  which 
he  had  obferved  in  fevers.  He  then  blotted  out 
from  this  catalogue  all  thofe  which  appeared  not 
in  all,  but  only  in  certain  particular  fevers,  retain¬ 
ing  fuch  only  which,  by  the  common  confent  of 
authors,  and  his  own  particular  obfervation,  he 
found  to  be  prefent  in  every  fever ;  and  then,  from 
carefully  confidering  thefe  infeparable  fymptoms, 
and  comparing  them  together,  he  endeavoured  to 
difeover  the  individual  nature  of  a  fever.  Bu^  he 
was  furprized  to  find,  that  this  plain  method  redu¬ 
ced  the  matter  of  enquiry  to  fo  great  a  fimplicity, 
which,  at  firft,  feemed  to  be  fo  operofe  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  known;  for  out  of  the  very  numerous 
catalogue  of  febrile  fymptoms  there  remained  only 
the  few  which  next  follow. 

SECT.  DLXIII. 

IN  every  fever,  arifing  from  internal  cau- 
fes,  there  is  always  a  fhivering,  a  quick 
pulfe  and  heatj  varying  in  degree  at  different 
times  of  the  feverl 

« 

There  are  then  only  three  fymptoms  or  appear¬ 
ances,  obferved  in  common  to  all  fevers,  namely, 
a  fhivering,  quick  pulfe  and  heat.  The  term  hor- 
ripilatio  or  fhivering  is  ufed  by  phyficians  to  fig- 
nify  that  lhaking  of  the  whole  body,  which  arifes 
from  a  fenfe  of  cold ;  as  when  a  perfon  being 
warm  fuddenly  expofes  his  body  to  a  cold  air ;  the 
Dutch  people  call  it  Een  huyvering.  This  fenfe 
of  cold  is  always  obferved  to  attend  in  every  fever, 
which  arifes  from  internal  caufes.  But,  by  an  in¬ 
ternal  caufe,  we  underfiand  that  producing  the  fer 
ver,  which  pre*exifted  in  the  body  before  the  fever 
appeared,  whether  that  caufe  was  originally  at  firft 

without 
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without  the  body,  and  entered  into  it,  or  whether 
it  was  generated  within  the  body  itfelf.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  peftilential  contagion,  or  that  of  the 
fmall-pox,  being  taken  into  the  body,  excites 
a  fever,  but  always  with  this  fhivering  preceding, 
altho’  the  caufe  itfelf  is  not  generated  in  the  body, 
but  conveyed  into  it  from  without.  Thus  alfo  the 
bile,  being  corrupted  by  ftagnation  or  any  other 
caufe,  kindles  a  fever,  which  always  begins  like- 
wilp  with  fuch  a  fhivering.  But  in  both  thefe  ca¬ 
fes,  the  fever  is  faid  to  arife  from  an  internal  caufe. 
But  when  a  fever  arifes  from  an  external  caufe,  that 
is,  from  one  which  did  not  pre-exift  in  the  body 
before  the  fever  appeared,  then  this  fliivering  is 
not  always  prefen t ;  as  for  example,  if  a  perfon 
falls  into  a  fever,  after  being  heated  with  fudderr 
and  fevere  anger,  there  is  then  no  fhivering  per¬ 
ceived,  but  only  a  heat.  The  fame  is  alfo  true, 
when  a  moft  acute,  and  often  fuddenly  fatal  fever 
is  excited,  after  moft  violent  and  long  continued 
exercife  of  body ;  for  then  alfo  there  is  no  fenfe  of 
coldnefs  perceived ;  and,  therefore,  the  reafon  is 
evident,  why  it  is  faid  in  the  text,  that  thefe  three 
fymptoms  or  appearances  are  prefent  in  every  fe¬ 
ver,  arifing  from  internal  caufes. 

But  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  is  meafured  by 
the  excefs  of  its  celerity,  beyond  what  it  ufually 
beat  in  the  fame  perfon  in  health.  For  in  differ¬ 
ent  people  there  is  a  notable  difference  obferved, 
in  this  refpedl,  and  the  pulfe  of  infants  is  generally 
obferved  (ceteris  paribus)  quicker  than  in  adults. 
In  an  adult,  healthy  perfon,  at  reft,  we  generally 
number  three  pulfes,  in  the  fpace  of  two  feconds  of 
a  minute,  of  which  fpaces  there  are  3600  con¬ 
tained  in  an  hour:  When,  therefore,  the  artery 
beats  oftener  in  this  fpace  of  time,  the  pulfe  is  faid 
to  be  quicker.  But  the  febrile  heat  is  likewife 
meafured  by  comparifon  with  the  heat  of  a  pcrfoii 
:  in 
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in  health ;  and  this,  either  by  the  touch,  or  by  the 
thermometer,  which  laft  discovers  it  with  much 
more  exadlnefs. 

But  the  three  forementioned  appearances  are  not 
obferved  together,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of 
a  fever;  for  the  Ihivering  attends,  when  the  fever 
begins,  and  is  then  followed  by  a  heat,  gradually 
increaling,  and  always  the  moft  intenfe  (ceteris  pa¬ 
ribus)  in  the  height  of  the  fev'er,  decreafing  again 
afterwards  by  degrees  with  the  fever  itfelf.  ,Buc 
fometimes,  tho’  rarely,  this  (hivering,  or  chillinefs, 
accompanies  the  fever  throughout  its  whole  courfe, 
or  elfe  the  greateft  part  of  it.  Galen  fpeaking 
of  the  febris  epiala^  fays,  it  is  properly  thus  called, 
when  the  patient  perceives  a  fever  and  chillinefs 
together  at  the  fame  time,  in  any  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy;  bur,  we  muft  obferve,  that  Galen  underftood 
the  eflence  of  a  fever  to  be  heat.  The  fame,  like- 
wife,  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  thofe  fevers, 
which  are,  by  Hippocrates  called 
to)  horrid.  For  Galen  "  obferves,  in  his  commen¬ 
taries  upon  this  place,  that  Hippocrates  does  not  fo' 
call  thofe  fevers,  in  which  there  is  a  Ihivering  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  beginning,  but  fuch  as  have  the  ihi- 
vering  extended  through  the  greateft  part  of  the 
whole  fever;  and  he  adds,  that  fevers  are  then  faid 
to  be  horrid,  when  the  Ihiverings  are  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  only  by  Ihort  intervals,  or  fits  of  in- 
termiflion.  But  if  the  horrors  return  at  large  inter¬ 
vals,  it  is  termed  anadiplojisy  or  a  reduplication,  as 
is  moftly  obferved  in  femitertians,  where  a  new 
paroxifm  comes  on  before  t,he  firft  fit  is  quite  fi^ 
nifhed. 

.  But  the  three  forementioned  appearances  or 
fympcoms  differ  in  degree,  according  to  the  nature 

of 

*  De  Febribus  Lib.  II.  cap.  6.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  page 
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of  the  fever  itfelf,  with  the  (different  age,  habit  of 
the  patient,  ^c.  Thus  a  quartan  frequently  op- 
prefles  an  old  man,  in  the  midft  of  winter,  with 
fo  fevere  a  cold  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  that  his 
whole  body  feels  chilled  like  marble ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  a  tertian  invades  a  ftrong  young  man 
in  the  fpring,  a  (light  cold  or  chillinefs  is  ufually 
followed  with  a  very  intenfe  heat.  In  an  ephemera^ 
or  fimple  fever  of  a  day’s  continuance,  there  is  a 
moderate  heat;  but  in  an  ardent  fever,  an  intole¬ 
rable  burning  heat  foon  deftroys  the  body ;  and  in 
fuch  a  bad  kind  of  fever,  the  extremities  are  often 
cold,  while  the  patient  perceives  a  burning  within 
his  body.  We  come  now,  therefore,  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  divifion  of  fevers,  into  acute  and  (low. 


SECT.  DLXIV. 


fever,  in  which  the  three  fore- 


1  mentioned  fymptoms,  or  appearances, 
(§  563)  run  on  fwiftly  and  with  danger,  is 
termed  acute. 

To  denominate  a  fever  acute,  it  is  not  fufficient 
only  for  the  three  forementioned  fymptoms,  com- 
rnon  in  all  fevers,  to  advance  fwiftly,  but  it  is  alfo 
required  for  life  itfelf  to  be  in  danger,  or  at  lea(t 
there  (hould  be  reafon  to  fear  it  from  fuch  a  fever : 
For  no  one  will  call  a  fever  of  one  day  acute,  when 
it  terminates  in  twenty-four  hours  time.  For,  as 
Celfus  well  obferves,  “  fuch  a  kind  of  difeafe  can 
“  be  neither  termed  acute,  as  it  is  not  dangerous, 
“  nor  long,  becaufe  by  proper  treatment  it  is  ea- 
“  fily  cured  Neque  acutum  diei  poteft^  quia  non 
permit ;  neque  utique  longum^  quia^  ft  occurritur 
facile  fanatur.  Thus  we  may  very  well  exclude 


fuch 
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fuch  fhort  and  little  or  nothing  dangerous  difeafes, 
from  the  general  definition  of  acute  fevers,  which 
Celfus  had  a  little  before  given  in  the  fame  chapter, 
namely,  that  they  are  (horn  and  fevere,  foon 
“  killing  the  patient,  or  foon  terminating;  them- 
“  felves  and  in  the  next  chapter  he  adds, 
‘‘  that  when  the  difeafe  urges  with  acute  pains,' 
and  without  intermiflions  of  the  fits,  it  is  acute.” 
Breves  acutique  fmt^  qui  fito  vd  tollunt  hominem^  vel 
ipfi  cito  finimtar  *  uhi  fine  inter  mi Jfionihiis  accejfrones^ 
id  dolores  graves  urgent y  acutus  morbus  eji. 

But  it  may  be  defervedly  queftioned,  what  are 
the  limits  of  time,  which  the  continuance  of  a  fe¬ 
ver  ought  not  to  exceed,  in  order  to  denominate 
it  acute  ?  Galen,  and  moft  authors  after  him,  pro- 
pofe  the  twentieth  day  as  the  farthefi:  limits  of  acute 
difeafes  \  and  as  the  majority  of  fevers  terminate 
much  fooner,  he  has,  for  the  fake  of  method, 
made  a  farther  fub-divifion  of  acute  difeafes,  term¬ 
ing  thofe  peracute,  which  extend  to  the  feventh 
day ;  yet  he  terms  thofe  exaftly  peracute  which 
extend  to  the  fourth  day,  and  thofe  not  exadly 
peracute,  which  are  continued  to  the  feventh  day  : 
But  when  the  difeafe  exceeded  the  feventh  day, 
and  terminated  within  the  twentieth,  he  calls  it 
fimply  acute.  And,  again,  thofe  he  makes  exad- 
ly  acute,  which  extended  to  the  fourteenth  day  ; 
but  fuch  as  continued  to  the  twentieth  day,  not 

exacllv  acute.  Almoft  the  like  diftindions  are 

¥ 

made  by  Hippocrates  ^  in  his  Prognofiics. 

But  as  every  fever  terminates  in  health,  another 
difeafe,  or  in  death,  as  we  fhail  declare  at  §  591  j 
if  then  the  fever  exceeds  the  fpace  of  twenty  days 
without  terminating  in  health  or  death,  and  with¬ 
out  changing  into  any  other  difeafe,  but  runs 
VoL.  V.  C  on 

^  Cap.  II.  p.  115.  7  De  diebus  decretorlis  Lib,  II.  csp. 

12.  Charter.  Tom,  VIII.  pag.  489. 
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on  in  the  fame  manner,  and  almoft  with  the  fame 
fymptoms,  it  would  feem  hard  to  call  fuch  a 
fever  on  the  tv/enty-fecond  day,  long  or  flow, 
which,  two  or  three  days  before,  was  reckoned 
among  the  acute,  and  ttiil  continues  the  very  fame 
difeafe,  only  running  to  a  greater  extent.  In  fuch 
a  cafe,  the  antients  have  called  them  indeed  acute 
fevers,  not  fimply  fo  (U  but 

excencied.  For  ^  Galen  had  known  many  who  had 
been  afflidled  with  an  acute  continual  fever,  even 
to  the  fortieth  day,  who  all  that  time  never  re¬ 
covered  their  health  *,  whence,  he  fays,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  fuch  difeafes  cannot  be  termed  flow  or 
chronical  •,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  termed  Amply 
acute,  agreeable  to  the  received  dodlrine ;  and 
therefore^fuch  difeafes  are  diflinguiflied  by  him 
with  the  name  afore-mentioned,  that  they  might 
not  be  confufed  with  acute  difeafes,  properly  fo 
called.  But  when  the  fever  terminated  within  that 
fpace  of  time,  fo  as  to  be  perfedly  off  and  return 
again,  then  it  was  enumerated  among  difeafes  of 
long  continuance.  For  it  frequently  happens, 
and  feveral  fuch  cafes  are  related  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  Epidemics,  in  which,  when  the  difeafe  has 
feemed  to  be  terminated,  it  has,  neverthelefs,  re¬ 
turned  again  •,  and  fuch  returns  generally  began 
upon  fome  critical  day,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak 
hereafter,  and  again  terminated  on  fome  other  cri¬ 
tical  day.  But  Ance  the  intermediate  days  betwixt 
the  imperfe(5t:  removal  of  the  difale,  and  its  re¬ 
turn  ao-ain,  were  without  any  fever,  therefore  fuch 
difeafes  cannot  be  called  acute  and  extended; 
therefore  Galen  would  have  all  thefe  particular 
dilcafes  or  attacks  termed  acute  ;  but  the  whoiC 

affem- 

*  Charter.  Tom.  VIIL  p  664.  "  Galenus  de  diebus  de- 

cretoriis  Lib.  II.  cap.  12.  Charter.  Tom.  Vlil.  p.  490.  ^  Lib. 
II.  de  diebus  decretoiiis  cap.  4..  pag.  482,  483. 
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aflemblage  of  them  together  he  would  have  termed 
a  difeafe  of  long  continuance. 

Perhaps,  fome  may  believe^  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fuch  difeafes,  there  are  certain  figns  to  be 
difcerned,  from  whence  one  may  conclude  whether 
they  will  terminate  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  days,  or 
fooner,  or  whether  they  will  run  out  beyond  that 
time  ;  and  that  therefore  at  the  beginning  one 
might  determine  whether  the  difeafe  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  the  acute,  or  thofe  of  long  conti¬ 
nuance.  Bpt  Hippocrates  has  obferved  to  us  % 
per  horum  initia  difficilius  ejfe  eos  pr^snofiere^  qui 
intra  longijfimum  tempus  judicari  deheant^  fmilia 
namque  funt  illorum  principia.  Verum  a  primo  die 
anmadvertendum  eji^  ad  quemque  Quaternarium 
additur/i  con/tderanduMi  nec  latebit^  quo  fe  verfurus 
fit  morihis.  ‘‘  That  in  the  beginning  of  thele  dif- 
“  eafes,  it  is  more  difficult  to  know  which  of 
them  will  terminate  in  the  longeft  time,  becaufe 
the  appearances  of  them  are  alike.  But  that 
‘‘  one’s  obfervation  ought  to  be  begun  from  the 
firft  day,  and  an  enquiry  made  upon  every 
“  fourth  day  from^  or  added  to  the  firft,  whence 
it  will  not  be  concealed  from  the  phyiician  how 
“  long  the  difeafe  is  about  to  extend  itfelf.”  Hip¬ 
pocrates  alfo  feems,  in  his  Prognoftics,  to  extend 
the  limits  of  acute  difeafes  to  the  fpace  of  fixty  days, 
which  he  alfo  remarks  in  another  place,  where  he 
fays,  Judicantur  autem  febres  quarto  die^  feptimo^ 
undeemo^  decimo  quatto^  decimo  feptimo^  uno  fs?  w- 
gefmOk  Ex  his  vero  acutis  irigejimo^  dein  quadrage- 
fimo^  poftea  fexagefimo,  Sbiiim  vero  hos  numeras 
excejferinty  divturna  jam  evadit  febrium  conjli- 
tutio  ;  “  But  fevers  are  terminated  on  the  fourth, 
feventh,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and 

C  2  twenty- 

c  In  Prognoflicis  Charter.  Tom,  VIII.  pag,  66^  ^  la 
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twenty-firft  day.  But  out  of  thefe  the  acute 
terminate  on  the  thirtieth,  others  on  the  forti- 
‘‘  eth,  and  others  again  on  the  fixtieth  ;  but  when 
fevers  have  exceeded  thofe  numbers,  the  confti- 
“  tution  of  them  becomes  flow,  or  of  long  conti- 
nuance.” 

But  all  thefe  particulars  ought  to  be  underftood 
only  of  thofe  fevers  which  continue  the  fame  dif- 
pofltion,  notwithftanding  they  are  extended  to 
fuch  a  length.  For  acute  difeafes,  after  having 
run  through  their  courfe,  frequently  terminate  nei¬ 
ther  in  health  nor  death,  but  in  fome  other  difeafe, 
which  difeafe,  though  refulting  from  an  acute  one, 
is,  neverthelefs,  juftly  termed  long.  Thus  an  em¬ 
pyema  and  phthifis  fometimes  arife  from  a  pleurify 
coming  to  fuppuration,  and  which  are  dangerous 
cafes,  though  they  do  not  terminate  fpeedily,  but 
kill  by  a  flow  death,  or  elfe  are  cured,  but  with 
difficulty,  and  after  a  long  time.  But  in  what  man¬ 
ner  fevers  often  terminate  in  other  difeafes,  v/e 
fhall  explain  hereafter  at  §  593. 

SECT.  DLXV. 

But  when  thofe  infeparable  lymptom& 
of  a  fever  advance  flowly,  with  or  with-^ 
out  danger,  the  fever  is  faid  to  be  flow. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  comment  to  the 
preceding  aphorifm,  it  is  fufficiently  apparent  what 
fevers  ought  to  be  termed  flow,  namely,  fuch  as 
do  not  exceed  the  fpace  of  time  there  limited  5  but, 
to  denominate  a  fever  acute,  it  is  required  that  its 
fwife  courfe  be  joined  with  danger;  but,  in  order 
to  denominate  a  fever  flow,  the  fmall  advance 
which  it  makes  is  fufficknt,  whether  life  be  in  dan¬ 
ger 
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gcr  or  not.  For  a  quartan  hardly  ever  proves  fa¬ 
tal,  unlefs  by  fome  error  in  the  patient  or  phyfician, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  difeafes 
of  a  long  continuance,  as  welt  as  a  hedtic  fever, 
from  whence  very  few  efcape.  Therefore  Celfus 
very  well  defines  difeafes  of  long  continuance  to  be 
thofe,  ®  Suh  quihus  neque  fanitas  in  propinquoy  neque 
exitium  eft  ;  In  which  neither  health  nor  death  are 
near  at  hand.” 

« 

SECT.  DLXVI. 

BU  T  both  acute  and  flow  fevers  (§  564, 
565.)  are  either  epidemical  in  common 
to  a  whole  people,  or  elfe  peculiar  to  this  or 
that  perfon. 

We  come  now  to  another  divifion  of  fevers,  to 
which  both  acute  and  flow  ones  are  equally  fubjed, 
namely,  that  all  fevers  are  either  epidemical,  in¬ 
vading  a  great  many  people  in  the  fame  country  or 
place,  though  of  different  temperatures,  and  vari¬ 
ous  in  their  way  of  living  *,  or  elfe  they  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  or  that  individual  perfon,  and  are  called 
fporadic.  The  origin  of  epidemic  fevers,  is  al-  , 
ways  from  fome  caufe  in  common  to  the  whole 
people  who  inhabit  any  particular  place  ;  as  forex- 
ample,  when  in  befieged  cities  the  fcantinefs  of  the' 
market  obliges  ail  to  ufe  an  ill  courfe  of  diet,  or 
when  the  caufe  which  popularly  fpreads  the  fever 
lies  concealed,  of  both  which  we  have  had  many  in- 
ftances.  But  fporadic,  or  particular  fevers  differ 
with  refpeef  to  their  original  caufes,  almoft  in  every 
individual  perfon,  according  to  the  particular  habit, 
way  of  life,  or  preceding  difeafes.-  Since  epidemic 

C  3  cal 
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cal  fevers  arife  from  fome  common  caufe,  they 
have  ofually  almoft  the  fame  courfe  and  fymptoms, 
and  require  the  fame  method  of  cure  in  all :  buc 
particular  fevers,  arifing  from  very  different,  and 
often  oppofite  caufes,  require  to  be  treated  in  a 
different  manner  in  various  people.  But  this  divi- 
fion  of  fevers  was  made  long  ago  by  Hippocrates, 
who  fays,  ^  Fehrium  autem  due  funt  genera^  unum 
quidem  omnibus  commune^  peftis  Xoii^og  appellatur^  aU 
terum  veno  oh  prav am  di^etam  privatam  prava  diata 
utentihus  contingent ;  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
“  fevers,  one  common  to  all  people,  called  the 

plague,  but  the  other,  arifing  from  a  bad  dier, 

happens  peculiarly  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  fuch 
“  a  diet  ”  But  it  is  fufficiently  evident  from  what 
follows  in  the  fame  chapter,  that  by  the  word 
Hippocrates  did  not  underftand  the  plague,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  but  only  a  fever  common  to  many 
people  living  together  in  the  fame  place. 

But  we  much  more  frequently  meet  with  acute 
fevers  epidemical  •,  and  flow  fevers  more  rarely, 
among  which  laft  quartans  are  the  chief.  But  it 
alfo  appears  from  the  obfervations  of  Hippocrates^, 
that  certain  difpofitions  of  the  air  favour  the  rife  of 
chronical  difeafes  ^  for  he  remarks,  that  after  a  year 
has  been  attended  with  a  mild  and  moifl  foutherly 
wind,  many  have  become  tabid  or  confumptive ; 
and  in  another  place  he  fays,  that  at  fuch  times  a 
great  many  of  thofe  who  have  lain  a  great  while 
under  an  imperfedl  wading,  have  been  laid  up  with 
a  perfed  tabes.  Alfo  in  many  who  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  confumptive,  the  tabes  has  been 
confirmed  ;  and  thofe  who  have  been  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  this  difeafe,  have,  after  fuch  a  feafon, 

been 

f  De  Flatibqscap.  3.  Charter.  Tom.  VI.  pag.  215.  ^  EpI- 
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been  firft  invaded  v/ith  a  confumption.  Fie  like- 
wife  adds,  that  then  fuch  as  were  taken  with  a  con- 
fumption,  perifhed  fooner  than  they  ufually  do  in 
that  difeafe. 

SECT.  DLXVII. 

Those  are  called  acute  febrile  difor- 
ders,  which  are  accompanied  with  the 
fever  before  mentioned  (§  564.)  as  thofe  are 
called  chronical,  febrile  cafes,  which  are  at¬ 
tended  with  that  kind  of  fever  at  §  565. 

Since  all  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  many  others, 
are  accompanied  with  a  fever,  as  was  faid  before, 
at  §  5585  therefore  the  hiflory  of  fevers,  taken  in 
its  greateft  latitude,  would  include  the  greateft 
part  of  difeafes,  from  whence  great  confuflon  would 
arife.  Forflnee,  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  a  various 
event  is  forefeen,  and  a  different  method  of  cure 
required,  according  to  the  particular  part  afledled, 
it  is  thence  evident,  that  the  hiflory  of  all  thofe 
difeafes  ought  to  be  delivered  apart,  though  each 
of  them  are  accompanied  with  a  fever.  Thefe 
are,  indeed,  juflly  called  febrile  difeafes ;  though, 
befides  the  fymptoms  in  common  to  all  fevers, 
§  563,  they  are  alfo  accompanied  with  others,  de- 
ferving  a  particular  regard,  and  arifing,  not  from 
the  fever,  but  from  the  part  affected.  Galen  ^  has 
very  well  obferved  this,  where  he  fays,  Febribus 
'vexari  Veteres  dicehant  ^gros^  qui  abfque  aliqua 
infiammatione^  vel  abfcejfu^  aut  dolor nut  eryfipelate^ 
aut^  /implicit er  loquendo^  abfque  aliqua  parte  praci- 
pue  affedla^  male  habebant.  Si  vero  v el  propter  la- 

C  4  teris^ 
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teris,  vel  puhnonis^  aut  alterius  cujufdam  in- 

fiammaiionem  fehricitarent^  7ion  vocahant  illos  febri- 
citmites^  neque  febrihus  vexatos^  fed  pleuriticos^  pe-t 
ripneumoniccs,  hepaticos^  fplenicos^  i£c.  ‘‘  The  an- 
tients  pronounce  thofe  patients  affiidted  with  a 
fever,  who  find  themfelves  ill  without  any  in- 
‘‘  flammation,  abfcefs,  pain,  eryfipelas,  or,  fimply 
“  fpeaking,  without  any  particular  part  afFcdled, 
‘‘  But  if  they  are  afRidted  with  a  fever  on  account’ 
of  fome  inflammation  in  the  fide  of  the  lungs, 
or  fome  fuch  other  parr,  they  did  not  denomi- 
nate  fuch  to  be  in  a  fever,  but  termed  them 
“  pleuritic,  peripneumfbnic,  hepatic,  fplenic, 
namely,  they  derived  the  name  of  the  difeafe  from 
the  part  chiefly  aflecled  by  the  fever ;  and  the  farne 
method  or  order  was  required  in  our  fyftem. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  a  fever  was  lately  faid  to 
be  acute,  when  accompanied  with  danger,  and 
taking  a  fwift  courfe  *,  fo  acute  febrile  diforders 
are  thofe  accompanied  with  fuch  a  fever.  Bur, 
generally,  though  not  always,  every  acute  difeafe 
is  joined  with  fuch  a  fever.  Thus  Sydenham  ^ 
obierves,  that,  during  the  firfl:  months  in  which 
the  plague  raged  at  London,  there  was  every  day 
people  dropt  down  dead  fuddenly  in  the  ftreets, 
when  they  did  not,  in  the  Icaft,  expeft  any  thing 
ill  from  the  contagion,  which  was  blown  to  them  5, 
but  that,  when  the  difeafe  grew  older,  no  body 
died  in  this  manner  without  being  fir  ft  taken  ill 
with  a  fever,  and  other  concomitant  fymptoms. 

But  w'hen  difeafes,  flow  in  their  own  nature,  are 
aifo  accompanied  with  a  flow  fever,  they  are  faid  to 
be  febrile  or  infiammatory, ,  as  well  as  chronical, 
as  we  obferve  in  the  worft  fpecies  of  the  feurvy, 
an  inveterate  dropfy,  confumption,  and  the  like. 

'  ^  SECT, 
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SECT.  DLXVIII. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  all  thofe,  both  acute  and 
chronical  febrile  diforders  (§  567.)  is  founded 
upon  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  a  fever. 

The  hiftory  of  a  fever  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
premifed,  before  we  can  fpeak  in  order  of  other 
difeafes,  as  may  be  obferved  more  at  large  in  the 
commentaries  to  §  558.  '' 

SECT.  DLXIX. 

WHICH  knowledge  is  to'  be  derived 
from  a  confideration  of  the  three 
common  lymptorns  (§  563.) 

There  is  only  this  one  way  of  difcovering  the 
nature  of  difeafes,  namely,  by  confidering  each  of 
the  fymptoms  or  appearances  of  the  difeafe  by  it- 
felf,  rather  than  by  comparing  them  with  each  other, 
and  with  what  ufually  happens  in  a  ftate  of  health, 
and  from  thence,  by  juft  reafon,  to  difeover  the 
proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe*,  fee  §  13.  But 
here  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  intermix  any 
preconceived  hypothefis ;  for  how  egregioufly  have 
thofe  frequently  erred,  who,  negleding  experience, 
or  the  obfervation  of  phaenomena,  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  difeover  the  caufes  of  natural  things  by 
reafoning  only.  For,  as  the  incomparable  Sydenham  ‘ 
prudently  obferves,  in  deteding  the  nature  of  dif¬ 
eafes  5 

^  Di/Tert^tio  Epi(lo|ar,  pag.  ^8^, 
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eafes  *,  Si  wentem  ferio'  applictierimus^  quid  de  fa5fo 
agat  natiira^  quihus  in  eperatione  fua  utatur  or* 
gards^  deprehendere  valemus  •,  modus  iamen,  q^uo  ilia 
(j-prratur^  aut  ego  fallcr^  femper  latehit,  ‘‘  If  we 
ferioiifly  attend  to  what  nature  adually  performs, 
and  obferve  what  inftruments  fhe  ufes  in  her 
work,  we  may  be  able  to  difeover  her  opera- 
“  tions  *,  but  the  manner  in  which  fne  operates,  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  will  always  be  concealed.’^ 
For  thus,  by  a  conftant  cbfervacion,  we  difeover 
in  every  fever,  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulfe  is  in- 
creafed,  and  that  therefore  the  heart  contrads  more 
frequently  or  fwiftly  *,  and  thence  again,  that 
thole  caiifes,  from  whence  the  contradion  of 
the  heart  refults,  are  iiicreafed  :  but  in  what  man¬ 
ner  thofe  caufes  ad,  which  excite  the  heart 
to  a  quicker  contradion,  and  after  what  man¬ 
ner,  for  example,  an  intermitting  tertian  is  re¬ 
newed  every  other  day,  when  it  afforded  no  ac-, 
tion  or  appearances  at  all  on  the  intermediate  day  • 
thefe  are  hitherto  concealed  from  all  of  us.  For 
all  that  we  know  of  the  nature  of  a  fever,  we  difeo- 
ver  only  by  its  infeparable  effeds  and  appearances  ; 
nor  has  any  one  hitherto  fucceeded  according  to 
their  wifh,  who  have  endeavoured  to  know  more. 
Therefore  the  three  common,  or  infeparable  fymp- 
toms  (§  563.)  are  to  be  confidered  in  order  to 
difeover  the  nature  of  a  fever. 
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These  fymptoms,  indeed,  (§  563.) 

attend  in  every  fever  ;  but  then  only 
the  quick  pulfe  is  prefent  throughout  the 
whole  time  of  the  fever,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  by  that  only  the  phyfician 
judges  a  fever  is  prefent. 

The  three  mentioned  fymptoms  or  appearances, 
a  fhivering,  quick  pulfe,  and  heat,  are  always 
prefent  in  every  fever,  arifing  from  internal  caufes, 
as  we  faid  more  at  large  in  the  commentaries  to 
§  563.  But,  of  thefe  three,  only  the  quick  pulfe 
is  always  prefent,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  fever ;  for  neither  the  (hivering,  or  cold 
chill,  nor  hear,  are  obferved  throughout  the  whole 
time  of  the  fever.  In  the  greateft  cold  of  a 
quartan  there  is  a  fever;  and  even  when  a  weak, 
old  perfon  is,  in  a  manner,  fuffocated  with  a  quar¬ 
tan  in  the  midft  of  winter,  as  hath  been  fometimes 
obferved  before  the  hoc  fir,  he  will,  notwithfland- 
ing,  be  faid,  by  every  one,  to  be  dead  during  the 
febrile  paroxyfm  ;  and,  therefore,  a  fever  is  pre¬ 
fent,  though  no  heat  is  obferved.  Thofe  feem  to 
trifle,  indeed,  who  fay,  that  a  heat  attends  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  febrile  cold  or  chill,  only  that 
the  heat  is  latent,  and  cannot  be  perceived.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  heat  fometimes  precedes,  and 
is  followed  by  the  cold  chill,  and,  therefore,  the 
perfon  is  in  a  fever,  although  no  (hivering  be  then 
prefent.  The  quick  pulfe  is  therefore  the  only 
fymptom  or  appearance  which  always  attends, 
not  only  in  every  fever,  but  alfo  throughout  the 
yyhole  tjme  of  the  fever.  We  may?  therefore. 
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fafely  appeal  to  all  fkiifiii  phyficians,  whether  they 
know  how  to  diftinguiUi  a  fever  by  any  other  fign  ? 
Certain  we  are,  that  no  fign  of  fever  remains, 
when,  after  the  febrile  cold,  the  heat  gradually 
dccreafes  to  that  of  a  healthy  perfon,  except  only 
the  increafed  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe. 

Galen  with  the  reft  of  the  Greek  and  Arabi¬ 
an  phyficians,  places  the  eftence  of  a  fever  “  in  a 
preternatural  hear,  largely  diftiifed  throughout 
the  wliole  animal,  or,  at  Icaft,  kindled  through- 
out  the  greater  part,  or  through  the  moft  noble 
parts  In  caliditate  fr^ter  naturam^  maxime 
quldem  in  totum  animal  effufa  \  fin  at  omnino 

vel  in  pluribus  partibus^  vel  in  nohliffimis  accenfa. 
And,  in  the  fame  place,  he  condemns  the  opinion 
of  Erafiftratus  and  Chryfippus,  who  would  have 
the  eftence  of  a  fever  confift  in  the  motion  of  the 
arteries.  Bur,  in  the  fame  place,  Galen  obierves, 
that  although  the  whole  fkin  fometimes  affords  no 
fjgn  of  preternatural  heat  neither  to  the  phyfician’s 
touch,  nor  to  the  patient  himfelf,  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  a  heat  perceived  within  the  body, 
and  the  vifeera  feem  to  be  burnt  up  and  thus  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  a  preternatural  heat  at¬ 
tends  every  fever,  and  conftitutes  the  eftence  there- 
of.  This  is  indeed  true  in  fevers  of  the  worft 
kind,  where  the  patient  perceives  a  burning  heat 
in  the  internal  parts,  and  efpecially  in  the  vital  or¬ 
gans,  although  the  extremities  of  the  body  are  at 
the  fame  time  hardly  warm,  or  even  perfedly  cold. 
But  in  the  fit  of  a  quartan  or  tertian,  the  patient 
perceives  a  moft  fevere  cold,  though  there  is  no 
increafed  heat,  perceived  internally  at  that  time, 
but  both  external  and  internal  parts  are  equally 
fenfible  of  a  coldnefs.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a 

fever 
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fever  may  exift  without  a  preternatural  heat,  and 
that  therefore  its  elTence  does  not  confiil  in  an  in- 
creafed  heat. 

I  believe  it  wili  be  therefore  apparent,  to  every 
one  who  confiders  what  has  been  laid,  that  there 
is  but  one  effential  fign  of  a  fever  being  prefent^ 
namely,  a  too  quick  pulfe  :  and  thus,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  will  alfo  appear,  that  the  effenceof  a  fever, 
which,  at  firft,  feemed  intricate,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  greateft  fimplicity  by  juft  reafoning,  and  fe- 
parating  all  thofe  fymptoms  or  appearances  from 
the  fever,  which  only  attend  atfome  certain  times, 
and  which  may  be  feparated  from  the  fever.  For, 
in  this  place,  we  treat  of  the  generical  or  fimple 
idea  of  a  fever,  which  agrees  with  every  fever  of 
what  kind  foever ;  for  the  reft  of  the  fymptoms  or 
appearances,  as  was  demonftrared  before,  are  either 
not  prefent  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  fever, 
or  elfe  ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
fevers,  but  not  at  all  to  conftitute  what  is  properly 
called  the  efleoce  of  a  fever. 

SECT.  DLXXI. 

An D,  therefore,  whatever  the  phyfici- 
an  knows  of  a  fever,  is  entirely  de¬ 
rived  only  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe ; 
but,  after  death,  every  fever  ceafes. 

That  an  increafed  velocity  of  the  pulfe  only, 
fhould  be  taken  for  aninfallibie  and  pathognomonic 
fign  of  a  fever,  has,  for  its  fimplicity,  been  thought 
much  of,  and  proved  difpleafing  to  many  and 
this,  more  efpecially,  ss  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe 
is  obferved  to  increafe  by  fuch  flight  caufes,  as 
produce  little  or  no  difturbance  throughout  the 
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reft  of  the  body.  This  has  been  well  obferved  by 
Celfus ",  where  he  treats  of  the  time  when  febrile 
patients  ought  to  take  folid  or  fluid  aliment,  and 
concludes,  that  aremiffion  or  ceftation  of  the  fever 
are  moft  convenient  for  this  purpofe,  and  that  the 
whole  difficulty  confifts  in  rightly  knowing  this. 
V enis  enim  maxime  credimus^  fallacijfim^  rei ;  quia 
f^pe  ifta  lentiores  celericrefve  funt^  ^  (date  fff  Jexu^ 
^  corporum  natiira.  Et  pierumque  Jatis  fano  cof- 
pore^  fi  JlomachiiS  injirmus  eft^  nonhunquam  etiam 
incipient e  fehre^  fubeunt  quiefcunt :  ut  imhecillus 
ille  videri  poffit^  cut  facile  laturo  gravis  inftat  accef- 
fio.  Contra  f^pe  eas  concitat  fs?  refolvit  fol^  fsf  bal¬ 
neum^  ^  excrcitatio^  fff  metus^  fff  ira^  fff  qui- 
libet  animi  affebius.  Adeo  ut^  cum  primum  Medicus 
venit^  follicitudo  ^gri  dubitantis^  quomodo  ille  fe  ha¬ 
bere  videaiur^  eas  moveat,  Ob  quam  caufam  per  it  i 
Medici  eft^  non  protinus  ut  venit^  apprehendere  ma- 
nu  brachium^  fed  primum  refidere  hilari  vultu^  per^ 
cunblarique^  o^uemadmodum  fe  habeat^  fff,  ft  quis 
ejus  met  us  eft^  eum  prohahili  fermone  lenire^  turn  de- 
inde  ejus  carpo  manum  admovere.  Eftias  autem  ve- 
nas  confpebfus  Medici  m-ovet^  quam  facile  milk  res 
turbantl  “  Indeed  we  rely  much  upon  the  pulfe, 
when  it  is  a  thing  extremely  fallacious,  becaufe 
‘‘  the  arteries  are  often  quicker  or  flower,  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  age,  lex,  and  habit  of  body. 

And,  for  the  moft  parr,  if  the  ftomach  is  out 
‘‘  of  order,  though  the  reft  of  the  body  be  well 
enough  in  health,  the  pulfe  will  be  increafed 
and  intermit,  as  fometimes  in  the  beginning  of 
“  atever;  lo  that  thence  a  patient  may  eafily  feem 
“  weak,  who  is  about  to  be  taken  with  a  fevere 
“  paroxyfm  or  increafe  of  the  fever.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  warm  baching,  cxer- 
cife,  fear,  anger,  and  other  paffions  of  the 

“  mind, 

^  Lib.  III.  cap,  vi,  pag.  129. 
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‘‘  mind,  frequently  raife  or  deprefs  the  arteries ; 

fo  that  when  a  phyfician  comes  firft  to  a  patient, 
“  he  may  be  under  a  doubt  with  refpedl  to  the  ap- 
parent  ftate  and  motion  of  the  pulfe  from  the 
patient’s  furprife.  For  this  reafon  it  is  the  cuf- 
“  tom  of  a  llcilful  phyfician,  not  immediately  to 
“  lay  hold  of  the  patient’s  arm  with  his  hand,  as 
foon  as  he  comes  in,  to  feel  the  pulfe,  but  to 
‘‘  fit  down  a  while  lirfl:  with  a  chearful  countenance, 
and  to  enquire  how  he  finds  himfelf,  and  if  he 
‘‘  appears  afraid  or  dejedled,  to  encourage  him 
with  fome  good  words,  and  then  to  apply  his 
“  fingers  to  the  wrift,  in  order  to  examine  the 
pulfe.  But  how  eafily  may  a  thoufand  things 
diilurb  chofe  arteries  which  are  influenced  by 
‘‘  the  approach  or  fight  of  the  phyfician  !”  But,  in 
another  place  %  treating  of  the  time  when  nou- 
rifhment  ought  to  be  given  to  febrile  patients,  he 
feems  to  attend  principally  to  the  quicknefs  of  the 
pulfe,  and,  from  that  alone,  to  judge  wfliether  the 
fever  was  abfent  or  nor.  For,  he  fays,  lilud  enim 
magis  ad  rem  fertment^  feh'e^  cihiimne  op  or  teat  dari^ 
cum  jam  bene  ven£  conquieverunt ^  aut  etiamnum 
7nanentihus  reliquils  fehris,  “  For  it  is  one  of  the 
rnofl  material  points,  to  know  whether  aliment 
ought  to  be  given,  when  the  arteries  are 
“  v/eii  conipofed  or  quieted,  or  whether  it  fliould 
be  s:iven  while  the  remains  of  the  fever  continue 
“  upon  the  patient.” 

But,  even  thofe,  who  following  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  place  the  elTtnce  of  a  fever  in  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  hear,  are  embarrafled  wflth  the  fame 
difficulties  ;  for,  upon  heat  alfo,  Ceifus  ^  made 
the  following  remarks  Altera  res  eft,  ciii  credimus^ 
calor^  ceque  fallax.  Nam  hie  ojioque  excitatur  oeftUy 

la- 
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labor fomno^  metu^  follicitudim,  The  other 
fign,  heat,  upon  which  we  rely,  is  equally  fal- 
lacious ;  for  this  is  alfo  increafed  by  the  heat 
“  of  the  weather,  labour,  fleep,  fear,  cares,  &c. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Celfus  to  give  us 
more  certain  figns,  whereby  to  diftinguifli  the  pre¬ 
fence  or  abfence  of  a  fever  :  and,  a  little  after,  he 
fubjoins  \  Ac  protmus  quidem  feire^  non  fehricitare 
eumy  cujus  ven^e  naturaliter  ordinate  funt,  teporque 
tails  ejly  quails  Jams  ejfe  folet :  “  That  one  may, 
“  indeed,  immediately  know  he  is  not  in  a  fe- 
“  ver,  whofe  arteries  beat  naturally,  and  whofo 
‘‘  heat  is  fuch  as  it  nfually  is  in  health  And  yet, 
he  would  not  have  us  conceive,  that  a  fever  attends 
merely  from  heat  and  motion,  unlefs  there  are  alfo 
other  figns  of  the  fundtions  injured,  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  enumerates :  but  then,  as  we  have  often  ' 
faid  before,  thefe  other  figns  do  not  make  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  fever,  but  are  only  accidental  compa¬ 
nions  of  it. 

This  has  been,  therefore,  the  principal  difficul¬ 
ty,  which  has  hindered  many  from  admitting  this, 
fo  fimple  idea  of  a  fever,  namely,  becaufe  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  artery  is  accelerated  by  increafed  exer- 
cife,  paffions  of  the  mind,  very  full  diet,  and  the 
like  caufes  (light  enough  in  themfelves :  whence  it 
vvould  follow,  that  a  perfon  ought,  in  this  cafe,  to 
be  reckoned  in  a  fever,  when,  at  the  fame  time, 
every  one  will  fay,  he  is  well.  Certain  it  is,  that 
a  true  fever  attends  in  thefe  cafes,  which  vanifhes 
immediately  upon  the  celTation  of  thofe  (lighter 
caufes ;  but  thofe  very  fame  caufes  being  more  vio¬ 
lent,  or  longer  continued  and  applied  to  the  body, 
may  excite  the  mod  dangerous  fevers.  Does  it 
not  appear,  from  frequent  obfervation,  that  the  molt 
ardent  fevers  have  arofe  from  too  violent  exercifes 
of  body  ?  And  thus,  alfo,  gluttony  has  often. 
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taifed  a  dangerous  fever,  and  many,  by  excefs  of 
Wine,  have  perifhed  apopledlie  with  an  acute  fe- 
Ver,  as  we  are  taught  from  medical  hiflory.  It  is 
Hot  therefore  in  the  leafl:  difagreeable  to  reafori, 
that  a  flight  and  momentary  fever  fhould  be  exci¬ 
ted  from  flight  caufes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rnbfl:  acute  fevers  are  often  fai fed  by  the  fame, 
but  more  violent  caufes.  Every  fever  which  ter¬ 
minates  within  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours, 
without  returning  again,  is,  by  the  general  confent 
of  phyficians,  termed  an  ephemera ;  and  this  ge¬ 
nerally  arifes  from  fome  flight  error  in  diet.  But 
if  fuch  a  fever  terminates  its  courfe  within  the 
fpace  of  two  hours,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  called  a  fe¬ 
ver:  and  therefore  what  Ihould  hinder  us  from 
Calling  the  fame  difeafe  a  fever,  if  it  continues  on¬ 
ly  a  cjuarter  of  an  hour,  Or  even  a  fliorter  fpace  of 
time  ?  I  believe,  that  to  one  who  carefully  confl- 
ders  all  thefe  particulars,  there  will  not  appear  any 
thing  abfurd  in  the  general  definition  of  a  fever, 
which  is  takeri  only  from  the  cjuicknefs  of  the 
pulfe;  fince  fuch  a  definition  ought  to  comprehend, 
as  Well  the  leafl:  as  the  greatefl:  fever,  as  a  ge¬ 
nus  includes  all  the  fpecies. 

But  whereas  this  difficulty  was  oppofed  to  the 
opinion  of  the  antiehts,  concerning  the  nature  of 
a  fever,  ih  order  to  avoid  it,  Galen  fays,  Fe- 
brem  effe^  cum  adeo  immoderate  huBus  color  eft^  ut 
hominem  offendaty  fsf  a^ionem  l^dat :  quod  Ji 
neutrum  adhuc  efficihty  qudntumvis  fi  homo  nunc 
quam  ante  calidioVy  non  tamen  fahricitare  eum  mon- 
Jiravimus.  ‘‘  That  a  fever  is  when  the  heat  is  fo 
immoderately  increafed,  as  to  injure  the  perfoix 
and  his  faculties  or  a6tions ;  but  if  it  has  nei- 
ther  of  thefe  effects,  though  the  perfon  may  be 
VoL.  V.  D  now 
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‘‘  now  hotter  than  before ;  yet,  we  have  demon- 
‘‘  ftrated,  that  he  is  not  in  a  fever.”  This  kind 
of  reafotiing  has  been  handed  down  to  us  out  of 
Galen,  by  the  other  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians, 
who  have  wrote  after  him,  according  to  their  ufual 
cuftom  of  copying  him  almoft  in  every  thing ;  but 
among  thefe,  Avicenna  fecludes,  by  exprefs 
words,  a  heat  arifing  from  anger  or  exercife,  when 
he  fays :  Fehris  eft  calor  extraneus  accenfus  in  corde^ 
fsf  procedens  ah  eo,  mediantibus  fpiritu  fanguine^ 
per  arterias  ^  venas  in  to  turn  corpus :  ^  inflam- 
matur  in  eo  inflammatione^  qua  meet  operationibus 
naturalibuSf  non  ficut  caliditas  ira  &  laboris^ 
(ftc.  “  That  a  fever  is  an  extraneous  heat,  kind- 
led  in  the  heart,  and  proceeding  from  thence  by 
means  of  the  fpirits  and  blood  by  the  arteries 
and  veins  throughout  the  whole  body,  which 
“  becomes  inflamed  in  this  inflammation,  fo  as  to 
hurt  its  natural  adtions  or  operations,  which  does 
“  not  happen  in  the  heat  arifing  from  anger,  exer- 
cile,  fsfe.” 

Hence  again,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  a  fever  might  be  better  defined  by  an  increafed 
velocity  of  the  pulfe,  with  an  injury  of  the  fundions. 

But,  as  various  fundions  are  injured  in  different 
fevers,  it  is  again  evident,  that  the  quicknefs  of 
the  pulfe  only  can  define  a  fever  in  general,  and. 
that  the  fundions  injured  may  diftinguifh  the  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  fevers.  Nor  is  it  any  objedion  to  this 
definition,  that  every  difeafe  fuppofes  fome  func¬ 
tion  injured;  (fee  §.  i.)  and  that  therefore  the 
fame  may  be  fuppofed  in  a  fever,  as  that  is  a  dif¬ 
eafe:  for  in  reality  the  increafed  velocity  of  the 
pulfe  itfelf,  is  an  injury  of  the  heart’s  adion ;  and 
therefore  it  is  evident,  that  a  fever  may,  by  this 
great  fimplicity  of  its  nature,  be  comprehended 

under 
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under  the  general  definition  of  a  difeafe^  and  that, 
itridlly  fpeaking,  it  never  attends  without  injuring, 
at  lead,  fome  one  of  the  fundlions. 

Moreover,  that  ought  to  be  termed  the  chief, 
individual,  and  pathognomonic  fign  of  a  difeafci 
which,  being  prefent,  the  difeafe  itfelf  mud  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  every  one  to  be  alfo  prefent,  and  which, 
being  abfent,  the  difeafe  will  be  alfo  abfent :  but, 
among  the  three  figns  common  to  all  fevers  (§.  563.) 
namely,  the  fhivering,  or  cold  chill,  quick  pulfe, 
and  increafcd  heat,  there  is  none  but  the  quicknefs 
of  the  pulfe  which  continues  throughout  the  wh®}e 
courfe  of  the  fever,  even  till  it  terminates  in  death, 
and  the  body  gradually  grows  cold ;  though  fome- 
times,  but  rarely,  a  fomewhat  intenfe  heat  remains 
a  confiderable  time  after.  Thus  I  faw  a  young 
man,  who,  being  delirious  in  the  confluent  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  fuddenly  expired  on  the  eleventh  day, 
and  there  was  a  very  confiderable  heat  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  his  body,  even  two  hours  after 
death.  It  was  alfo  obferved,  upon  another  occa- 
fion,  (under  §.  85.)  that  the  body  of  an  infant, 
dead  of  the  plague,  continued  warm  even  on  the 
fecond  day  after  it  expired. 

To  this  it  may  perhaps  be  objeded,  that  w6 
very  rarely  meet  with  any  mention  of  the  pulfe  in 
fevers,  throughout  the  works  of  Hippocrates;  when 
at  the  fame  time,  according  to  what  has  been  be¬ 
fore  advanced,  a  fever  can  be  only  known  by  th^ 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe.  Galen  *  has  recorded  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  have  been  the  firfl:  that  he  knew,  who 
had  committed  the  name  of  pulfes  to  writing,  and 
that  he  could  not  feem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  art 
which  he  mentioned ;  and  yet  he  obferves  to  us, 
that  Hippocrates  did  not  make  any  great  profici- 
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ency  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  and  that  he  did  not 
attribute  this  name  to  the  motion  of  every  artery. 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  is  evident,  from  feveral 
paffages  in  Hippocrates,  that  he  examined  the  pulfe 
in  fick  people,  and  that  he  judged  of  the  violence 
of  a  fever  by  the  pulfe.  Thus,  in  his  Coan  Prog- 
noftics  *,  he  fays,  JLethargkorum  pulfus  iardos  ejfe. 

Thar  the  pulfations  in  lethargic  patients  are 
“  flow.’*  And,  in  another  place"  that  he  found. 
In  Zoilo  fahro  pulfus  tremulos  tardos,  “  The  pul- 
“  fations  flow  and  trembling  in  Zoilus  the  work- 
man.  In  Poly  crate  febris  adeo  Unis  erat^  ut 
chfcure^  pr^eterquam  in  temporibus^  confifteret 
“  That  in  Poly  crates  the  fever  was  fo  gentle,  that 
“  the  pulfe  feemed  obfcurely  to  ftand  ftill,  except 
in  the  temples.’*  And  in  another  place,  again 
he  obferves,  In  acutiffimis  febribus  pulfus  maximos 
denftffimos  ejfe,  “  That  in  the  moft  acute  fevers, 
the  pulfations  are  the  largefl:  and  hardeftV* 
Many  other  palTages  might  be  produced  out  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  he  ob- 
ierved  the  pulfe :  but,  I  think;  thofe  here  men¬ 
tioned  are  fufiicient. 

‘  No.  140.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  859.  «  Epi- 
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SECT.  DLXXII. 


TH  E  proximate  caufe  therefore  of  the 
velocity  or  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  (§ 
571.)  is  like  wife  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
fever  thus  known. 

Since  it  has  been  abundantly  proved,  as  I  think, 
that  the  nature  of  a  fever  confifts  in  the  quick¬ 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  every 
thing  which  can  produce  the  velocity  of  the  pulfe, 
as  a  caufe,  may  be  alfo  the  caufe  producing 
the  fever.  For  the  proximate  caufe  of  a  difeafe, 
as  we  have  obferved  in  the  comment  to  §  ii.  is 
that  whofe  prefence  makes  the  difeafe,  and  whofe 
abfence  removes  it. 


SECT.  DLXXIII. 


HIS  caufe  is  therefore  a  quicker  con- 


tradlion  of  the  heart.  And  therefore 


it  is  an  affedlion  of  life,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
death,  as  well  in  the  cold  chill,  as  in  the  heat 
of  the  fever. 

Since  Harvey  has  taught  us  that  the  blood  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  is  by  the  con- 
tradion  of  that  mufcle  drove  through  the  arteries, 
and  returned  into  it  again  through  the  veins,  to  be 
fent  from  it,  as  before,  through  the  arteries,  fo  long 
as  life  continues  ;  there  is  no  one,  I  believe,  doubts, 
that  the  dilatation  of  an  artery  which  is  perceived 
in  the  pulfe,  is  made  by  the  contradion  of  the 
heart.  For  when  the  heart  is  contraded,  the  valves 


being 
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being  raifed  with  a  wonderful  artifice  (as  explained 
at  §  165  to  182,  of  the  Inftitutions  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  author)  fhut  the  venal  orifices  of  the  heart  ^ 
whereupon  all  the  blood  contained  in  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  is  exprefTed  by  the  open  orifices  into 
the  arteries,  which  are  always  full  and  converging. 
From  hence  neceffarily  follows  a  dilatation  of 
the  arteries,  as  they  are  flexible  canals ;  and  the 
moment  after  this,  while  the  heart  ceafes  to  conr 
trad,  the  dilated  arteries,  by  their  own  elafticir 
ty  and  adion  of  their  mufcular  fibres,  are  con- 
traded,  until  they  are  again  dilated  by  the  re¬ 
peated  adion  of  the  heart.  But  during  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  that  the  artery  is  dilated  by  the  blood 
impelled  by  the  heart,  the  artery  ftrikes  againffc 
the  finger,  which  is  called  the  pulfe  5  and  therefore 
the  artery  beats  as  often  as  it  is  dilated.  Since 
therefore  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  is  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  contradion  of  the  heart,  the  pulfe 
cannot  be  accelerated  without  the  contradion  of 
the  heart  becomes  quicker  at  the  fame  time,  as 
that  is  the  only  and  entire  caufe  of  the  dilatation 
pf  the  arteries.  For  all  that  has  been  faid  by  fome 
authors  concerning  ebullition,  fermentation,  of  efr 
fervefcence  of  the  blood,  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  has  been  proved  to  be  falfe,  and  dired- 
ly  contrary  to  experiments  ^ ;  and  it  appears,  with 
the  greatefl  certainty,  that  the  caufe  propelling  the 
blood  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  does  not  re- 
flde  in  the  blood  itfelf,  but  in  the  heart,  which 
immediately  receives  the  blood. 

A  fever  may  therefore  be  defervedly  called  a  dif- 
eafe  of  the  heart,  flnee  in  every  fever  the  adion  of 
that  mufcular  organ  is  changed,  namely,  by  being 
brought  into  more  frequent  or  quicker  coritradions. 
Even  the  antient  phyficians,  thoggh  ignorant  of 

the 

y  Vide  Inftjtutiones  Medic^  Boerhaavii  §.  165.  ad  182. 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were  yet  of  opinion^ 
that  the  heat,  which  they  fuppofed  to  conftitute 
the  nature  of  a  fever,  was  kindled  in  the  heart  it- 
felf.  Thus  Galen  ^  tells  us,  Fehris  exijlit,  quum 
calor  quidem  prater  naturam  in  corde  generatur. 
“  Thata  fever  cxifts  when  a  preternatural  heat  is  ge- 
“  nerated  in  the  heart  ”  In  a  fever,  therefore,  hfe 
is  attacked  in  its  very  fpring  or  fountain,  the  heart 
itfelf:  for  fo  long  as  the  venal  blood  continues  to 
be  received  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  to 
be  expelled  from  thence  by  its  mufcular  force  into 
the  arteries,  life  is  faid  to  be  prefcnt;  but  when 
that  adion  of  the  heart  ceafes,  life  departs,  and 
the  animal  dies.  But  to  continue  this  adion  of 
the  heart,  requires  that  all  the  blood  contained  in 
its  cavities  be,  in  each  contradion,  expelled  into 
the  arteries  i  for  if  the  heart  retained  the  lead  por¬ 
tion  of  blood  at  each  fyitoie,  (fince  it  contrads  at 
lead  four  thoufand  times  wiihin  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  in  a  healthy  perfon)  it  would  in  a  little 
time  be  filled  up,  and  its  motion  fupprefTed  *,  that 
is  to  fay,  death  muft  follow ;  but,  for  the  heart  to 
expel  its  contained  blood  into  the  arteries,  requires 
thefe  laft  to  dilate  and  tranfmit  the  blood,  which 
they  formerly  received  from  the  heart,  through 
their  fmalleft  extremities :  every  thing  therefore 
which  impedes  the  motion  of  the  blood  through 
the  arteries,  difpofes  to  death;  that  is,  to  flop  the 
heart,  whether  it  be  from  any  defed  in  the  con¬ 
tained  blood,  or  in  the  contained  vefTels.  Now 
it  is  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  be¬ 
comes  quicker,  as  foon  as  ever  there  are  fuch  ob- 
llacles  impeding  the  free  expulfion  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart.  Thus  a  perfon  who  is  fuddenly 
affrighted,  looks  all  over  pale,  and  at  the  fame 

D  4  time, 

*  De  diiTerent.  febr.  Lib.  I.  cap.  3.  Charter.  Tom.  YIL 
pag.  109, 
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time,  the  heart  immediately  palpitates  very  fwiftly, 
becaufe  the  veins  being  contraded,  urge  the  blood 
more  fwiftly  towards  the  heart,  and  the  arteries 
being  contracted  or  leflened,  make  a  greater  re- 
fiftance  to  the  blood  to  be  expelled  out  of  the  heart. 
In  the  difieCtion  of  living  animals,  the  heart  moves 
fo  much  quicker  in  proportion  as  death  is  nearer 
and  hence,  in  thofe  laft  ftrnggles  which  happen 
betwixt  life  and  death,  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  are  obferved  to  be  fo  quick  that  no  bo¬ 
dy  can  number  them.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  motion  of  the  heart  becomes  accelerated, 
whenever  there  is  danger  of  death  by  flopping 
its  motion ;  for  the  machine  of  our  bodies  is 
obferved  to  be  fo  formed,  as  to  ufe  the  greatefi: 
endeavours  to  remove  thefe  obftacles,  till  being 
overcome  by  the  impediments,  the  machine 
does  at  laft  reft.  Since  therefore  in  every  fe¬ 
ver  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  accelerated,  it 
is  here  juftly  faid  to  be  an  afFeClion  of  life,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  avoid  death.  The  truth  of  this  is  mofl: 
apparent  in  the  cold  fit  of  a  fever,  in  which  the 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities  manifeftly  denotes  that 
the  blood  cannot  be  propelled  to  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  arteries ;  and  therefore  there  are 
obftacles  in  this  cafe,  which  were  not  before.  But, 
at  that  time,  the  pulfe  is  obferved  to  be  quick  and 
fmall  together,  while  the  irritated  heart  endeavours, 
with  ail  its  force,  to  overcome  the  refiftances;  but 
when  the  febrile  cold  is  followed  with  heat,  the 
increafed  velocity  of  the  heart’s  motion  will  conti¬ 
nue,  until  the  caufc,  which  difturbed  the  equabi¬ 
lity  of  the  circulation,  is  either  difcharged  from  the 
body,  or  elfe  fo  fubdued  and  altered,  as  to  be  nplour 
ger  hurtful*,  and  thus  the  equable  circulation  of  the 
humours  returns  to  the  ftate  required  in  health. 
Hence,  again,  appears  the  truth  of  what  was 

faid 
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faid  at  §  558,  namely,  that  a  fever  is  often  happi- 
ly  the  caufe  of  recovery. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon,  that  Hel- 
mont  affirmed,  Attamen  ipfa  vita  femper  ejl  inti- 
mum  principale,  formale^  atque  ejjentiale  fehrium 
efficiens,  manetque  uhivis  materia  occajionalis  extra 
veram  ff?  internam  caufam  materialem.  “  That 
«  life  itfelf  is  always  the  moll  intimate,  formal, 
«  principal,  eflcntial  and  efficient  caufe  of  fevers, 
‘‘  and  that  without  any  occafional  matter  it  remains 
the  ttue,  internal,  and  material  caufe.”  For  very 
numerous  and  different  caufes  may  excite  a  fever, 
cither  by  an  irritating  ftimulus,  or  by  obllruding 
the  free  circulation  of  the  humours,  as  we  lhall 
explain  hereafter  at  §  586.  Yet  the  fever  itfelf 
thus  produced,  is  diftindl  from  thefe  caufes,  and 
appears  from  what  has  been  faid  to  confift  only  in 
a  quicker  contradlion  of  the  heart. 

SECT.  DLXXIV. 

This  quicker  adlion  of  the  heart 
therefore  infers  a  quick  reciprocal 
influx  of  the  nervous  fluid,  from  the  cere¬ 
bellum  into  the  mufcular  fibres,  as  well  as  a 
quicker  influx  of  the  blood  into  the  veflels 
and  cavities  of  the  heart. 

We  have  made  it  evident  in  our  Inllitutes,  or 
academical  ledlures  on  the  theory  of  phylick**, 
that  the  heart  is  truly  a  mufcle,  and  that  its  con- 
tradtiori  Is  performed,  while  all  the  mufcular  fibres, 
Ihortening  together,  diminilh  the  length  of  the 
heart,  increafe  its  breadth,  and  accurately  leflen 

the 
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the  capacity  of  its  ventricles ;  and  that  therefore 
the  mufcular  motion  of  the  heart  proceeds  from  the 
fame  or  the  like  caufes  with  thofe  which  move  the 
ocher  mufcles  of  the  body.  But  it  is  diredbly 
proved  by  experiments  %  that  a  free  influx  of 
fpirits  through  the  nerves,  and  of  blood  through 
the  arteries  into  the  fubftan.ce  of  the  mufcles,  is 
necellary  to  enable  them  to  contradl: :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  caufes  are  required  towards  the  con- 
tra6lion  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  aifo  proved  by 
thofe  experiments  mentioned  in  the  comment  to 
§  170.  No.  I.  (4.)  where  we  treated  of  fuch 
wounds  as  were  abfolutely  mortal,  by  injuring  the 
cardiac  nerves.  But,  finceas  long  as  life  continues, 
the  heart  alterriately  becomes  at  one  time  paraly¬ 
tic,  and  is  in  the  next  inflant  contrafted  with 
a  fort  of  convulfive  or  fwift  motion ;  therefore 
thefe  moving  caufes  or  powers  muffc  be  applied  to 
the  heart  alternately,  and  not  continually.  But 
it  appears  from  the  principles  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
fiology,  that  the  mufcular  motion  of  the  heart, 
when  in  adlion,  does,  by  a  neceflary  mechanifm, 
render  its  own  mufcular  fibres  paralytic,  and  that 
by  this  means,  the  whole  heart  is  fo  difpofed,  that  a 
new  contradtion  mull  follow  the  moment  after. 
For  the  nerves  fent  to  the  heart  are  fo  fituated, 
that  they^muft  be  comprefled  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  largeft  arteries,  diftended  by  the  blood  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  heart,  namely,  the  aorta  and  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  during  the  dilatation  of  which  the 
venous  finufes  and  auricles  of  the  heart  are  like- 
wife  diftended;  and  therefore  the  influx  of  the 
fpirits  through  the  nerves,  into  the  rnufcular  fibres 
of  the  heart,  is  thus  impeded,  while  at  the  fame 
time  all  the  blood  is  exprefled  through  the  vef- 
fels,  difperfed  through  the  fubftance  of  the  heart, 

which 
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which  therefore  looks  pale  during  its  fyftole.  Thus 
the  two  caufes,  which  are  abfolutely  required  to 
jnufcular  motion,  are  intercepted  or  removed  ; 
namely,  the  influx  of  fpirits  and  arterial  blood. 
But  in  that  moment  of  time  while  the  heart,  as 
it  were  paralytic,  has  its  cavities  filled  by  the  in« 
fluent  venal  blood,  the  aorta  is  contraded,  and 
with  great  force  urges  the  blood  through  the  ori* 
flees  of  the  coronary  arteries  throughout  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  heart ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
nerves  are  no  longer  compreflfed,  as  the  arteries  are 
then  contradled,  and  the  finufes  and  auricles  emp¬ 
tied,  whence  they  freely  tranfmit  the  fpirits  fent 
from  the  cerebellum  through  the  cardiac  nerves  to 
the  heart ;  and  therefore  the  two  caufes  of  muf- 
cular  motion  will  be  renewed,  and  thence  the  con- 
tradion  of  the  heart  will  be  inftantly  repeated. 

But  befides  thofe  caufes  of  mufcular  motion 
which  the  heart  has  in  common  with  the  other  muf- 
cles  of  the  body,  there  ftill  remains  another  caufe  ; 
namely,  the  venal  blood  flowing  into  its  auricles  and 
ventricles.  For  we  are  taught  by  wonderful  ob- 
fervations,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  may  be  re¬ 
newed  in  dead  bodies,  if,  by  inflating  the  veins, 
the  blood  is  urged  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Peyerus  ^  has  obferved  in  a  dead  cat,  which  had 
lain  a  long  time  ftiff,  that,  upon  blowing  into  the 
receptacle  of  the  chyle,  firfl:  the  auricles,  and  then 
foon  after  the  whole  heart  vibrated  very  often,  and 
for  feveral  hours  :  he  alfo  obferves,  that  this  expe¬ 
riment  is  promoted  by  warmth,  and  that  it  even 
fucceeds  in  dead  bodies  of  the  human  fpecies.  He 
made  the  heart  renew  its  pulfation  in  a  ftork,  an 
hour  after  it  had  been  killed  by  poifon,  merely  by 
blowing  air  through  thp  aorta.  The  like  experi¬ 
ments 

^  Parerg.  Anatom,  pag.  159.  201.  pag.  297.  304.- 
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ments  are  related  by  Wepfer  If  therefore  the 
alternate  motions  of  the  heart  could  be  thus  re¬ 
newed  in  a  dead  body,  by  impelling  the  blood  or 
air  into  its  cavities,  how  much  more  mull  this  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  living  animal,  while  the  warm  blood  is 
impelled  in  large  quantities,  by  a  powerful  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  auricles  and  venous  finufes?  It  is  there¬ 
fore  no  wonder  that  the  venal  blood,  being  acce¬ 
lerated  in  its  motions  towards  the  heart  by  fridbions, 
Ihould  increafe  the  quicknefs  of  its  contradlions, 
and  be  able  to  excite  a  true  fever. 

To  render  therefore  the  contradtions  of  the 
Iieart  quicker,  one  or  all  of  the  forementioned  cau- 
fes  mull  be  increafed,  or  elfe  more  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  heart  in  a  given  time. 

From  hence  then  we  begin  to  fee,  that  though 
the  proximate  caule  of  a  fever  may  be  reduced  to 
fuch  great  fimplicity,  yet  thofe  caules  may  be  very 
numerous  which  are  capable  of  increafing  the  cau- 
fes  of  the  heart’s  contradlion,  or  which  may  apply 
them  oftener  to  that  mufcle  in  a  given  time.  For 
every  thing  which  is  capable  of  difturbing  the  equa¬ 
ble  motion  of  the  moft  fubtle  fluid  through  the 
nerves;  as  for  example,  violent  paflions  of  the 
mind,  a  diforder  of  the  encephalon,  of  the  nerves, 
or  of  the  heart  itfelf,  may  have  this  effedt.  And 
again,  all  the  caufes  which  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  venal  blood  towards  the  heart ;  as  alfo  a 
great  many  defedls  of  vices  in  the  circulating  hu¬ 
mours  themfelves,  whether  ariflng  from  a  fponta- 
neous  depravity,  or  from  their  mixing  with  fuch 
particles  from  without,  as  by  their  ftimulus  may 
caufe  the  heart,  (which  is  fo  eafily  irritable,  fee  the 
comment  to  §  i.)  to  make  quicker  contradlions ; 
concerning  which  we  fhall  treat  more  largely  here¬ 
after. 

SECT. 
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Almost  every  fever  as  yet  obferved, 
and  arifing  from  an  internal  caufe,  be¬ 
gins  firft  with  the  fenfe  of  cold,  fliivering, 
and  trembling,  more  or  lefs,  of  longer  or  (hor- 
ter  duration,  and  either  internal  or  external, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  fubjed:or  pa¬ 
tient,  and  of  the  caufes  of  the  fever  itfelf. 

It  was  declared,  in  the  commentaries  to  §  56^, 
what  fort  of  a  fever  might  be  faid  to  arife  from  an 
internal  caufe ;  namely,  when  the  caufe  pre-exifted 
fome  time  in  the  body  before  the  fever  appeared. 
Almoft  the  firfl:  fign  or  fymptom  felt  by  a  perfon 
going  to  have  a  fever,  is  an  unufual  coldnefs,  which 
at  that  time  is  generally  afcribedto  fome  other  caufe, 
while  they  are  well,  and  fufpedl  nothing  fo  little  as  a 
fever.  Soon  after  this  the  whole  body  begins  to 
lhake  or  tremble,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  a  perfon,  going  out  of  a  hot  houfe  or  warm 
bath,  is  fuddenly  expofed  to  great  cold.  But  the 
degree  of  this  coldnefs,  with  which  the  fever  be¬ 
gins,  is  obferved  to  be  various,  and  more  or  lefs 
as  to  the  time  of  duration  ;  but  generally  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  body,  and  chiefly  the  extremi¬ 
ties  feel  the  cold,  which  is  fometimes  alfo  perceived 
by  the  internal  parts,  while  the  external  flcin  is  but 
naturally  hot  5  fometimes  alfo  in  the  worft  fevers 
there  is  a  moft  intenfe  burning  heat  perceived  about 
the  praecordia,  while  the  extremities  are  as  cold  as 
marble.  But  more  efpecially  does  the  degree  of 
febrile  coldnefs  differ  according  to  the  variety  of 
fubjedls.  For  the  cold,  which  accompanies  an  in¬ 
cipient  fev'er,  is  (c ceteris  paribus)  much  greater  in 
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a  decrepid  old  man,  than  in  a  ftrong  youth,  and 
greater  in  a  cold  lencophlegmatic  body,  than  in  one 
abounding  with  blood  and  good  juices ;  becaufe  in 
thefe  cafes  the  patient’s  habit  or  temperature  is  na¬ 
turally  more  inclined  to  cold.  The  febrile  cold  alfo 
frequently  varies  agreeable  to  the  caufe.  For  in  the 
moft  malignant  and  dangerous  fevers,  the  moft  in- 
tenfe  and  long  continued  coldnefs  has  been  often 
obferved,  as  we  lhall  declare  hereafter  at  §  623, 
where  we  are  to  treat  of  febrile  coldnefs.  For  in 
fuch  fevers  the  caufe  is  fo  averfe  to  nature,  as  to 
immediately  infringe  all  the  vital  powers  ;  whence 
the  unfortunate  patient,  opprefled  by  the  violent 
onfet  of  the  difeafe,  has  a  fevere  and  long  conti¬ 
nued  chillnefs.  The  like  diverfity  of  coldnefs  is 
alfo  obferved,  according  to  the  different  nature  of 
the  fever  itfelf.  A  quartan  is  ufually  accompanied ' 
in  the  beginning  of  a  fit,  with  a  violent  and  long 
continued  coldnefs ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever 
of  one  day’s  continuance,  there  is  often  only  a  very 
flight  fenfe  of  coldnefs  perceived. 

SECT.  DLXXVI. 

During  which  time  of  the  fever 
(§  575O  pulfe  is  often  quick,  fmall, 
and  intermitting;  the  extremities  are  often 
pale,  cold,  ftiff,  trembling,  and  infenfible. 

Quicknefs  of  the  pulfc  is  indeed  obferved 
throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  fever,  as  was  faid 
before  at§  570 ;  but,  during  the  time  of  the  febrile 
cold,  there  is  always  a  great  weaknefs  perceived  in 
the  pulfe,  as  well  as  quicknefs ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  heat  of  the  fever  the  pulfe  ftrikes 
againft  the  fingers  of  the  phyfician  very  ftrong  and 
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full,  or  large  as  well  as  quick.  But  very  often  there 
isfo  great  a  weaknefs  obferved  in  the  pulfe,  during 
the  cold  fit  of  a  fever,  that  the  ftroke  of  the  ar¬ 
tery  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  this 
more  efpecially  in  old  people  afHidled  with  a  quar¬ 
tan  fever  in  the  winter  time ;  and  then  allb  the 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  is  fo  great,  that  it  feems  ra¬ 
ther  to  tremble,  than  to  be  made  up  of  a  diftind 
dilatation  and  contradion.  But  where  there  is  fo 
great  a  celerity  of  the  pulfe  as  to  be  ten  times  quicker 
than  what  is  natural,  no  body  can  diilinguifh  its 
numbers ;  but  there  is  only  a  furprifing  undulatory 
motion  perceived  by  the  finger  j  and  if  the  hand 
be  applied  to  the  bread:,  the  heart  feems  to  tremble, 
inftead  of  beating  powerfully  againft  the  ribs,  as  is 
ufual  in  health  :  and  in  this  cafe,  fometimes  the  ar¬ 
tery  will  give  a  fhronger  dilatation,  and  then  again 
appear  extremely  weak  and  quick,  and  fometimes 
a  true  intermiffion  of  the  pulfe  may  be  difcerned 
in  this  cafe  •,  and  then  the  patient  often  complains 
in  fuch  a  fever,  that  fometimes  his  eyes  are  blind, 
or  that  he  cannot  hear,  or  fcarcely  perceive.  In 
this  cafe,  the  fame  thing  feems  to  take  place,  which 
appears  to  the  eye  before  death  in  the  difledtion  of 
living  animals  :  for  we  then  fee  that  the  heart,  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  able  to  expel  its  contained  blood  at 
each  fyftole,  trembles,  and  evacuates  only  a  part, 
not  l^eing  able  to  make  any  great  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  :  in  the  mean  time,  the  auricles  and  venous 
finui’es  are  greatly  diftended,  and,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  time,  they  are  fuddenly  contradled,  for¬ 
cibly  projedting  their  blood  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
heant  *,  which  being  then  irritated  by  the  quantity 
and  impetus  of  the  influent  venal  blood,  is  very 
powerfully  contradfed  *,  then  again  trembling  with 
a  la:nguid  motion,  until  it  be  excited  by  the  fame 
caufe,  or  until  ail  motion  ceafes  in  the  death  of  the 

animal. 
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animal.  For,  at  this  time,  the  greateft  anxiety, 
moft  difficult  refpiration,  and  even  the  ftruggles  of 
life  with  death,  feem  frequently  to  attend  a  fever^ 
as  we  fliall  declare  hereafter  at  §  589.  Hence  Ga¬ 
len  ^  juftly  pronounces  ;  In  quartmarum  prihcipiis 
videhitur  tibi  arteria  quodammodo  ejfe  alligata^  atque 
ad  interiora  retralia^  prohiheri^  ne  infurgat* 
That  in  the  beginning  of  quartans,  the  artery 
will  feem  to  you,  in  a  manner,  as  if  it  was  tied 
up,  and  drawn  inward,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  frorri 
dilating.”  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy 
to  explain  another  paflage  in  Galen  where  he 
places  the  moft  certain  fign  of  an  incipient  quartari 
in  a  flownefs  and  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe.  For  in 
the  heighth  of  the  cold  fit  the  artery  is  often  agi¬ 
tated  with  a  tremulous  and  obfcure  motion,  and  then 
after  a  few  moments,  one  fhall  be  able  to  perceive 
a  fingle  and  violent  ftroke  or  dilatation  of  the  ar¬ 
tery,  which  will  then  ccafe,  and  return  again  fooii' 
after  :  fo  that  if  one  numbers  thofe  violent  pulfa- 
tions,  the  artery  will  feem  to  beat  flow,  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  during  the  fuppofed  intervals,  it  is 
extremely  quick  and  weak  in  its  motion.  Add  to 
this,  that  fometimes  for  a  few  moments  the  motion 
of  the  artery  is  intirely  abolifhed,  and  a  true  fyri- 
cope  takes  place.  Hence  it  appears  in  how  great 
danger  the  patient  is  at  that  time,  and  why  death, 
fometimes  takes  place  in  the  cold  fit. 

At  the  fame  time  alfo  palenefs  is  an  ufual  fymp- 
tom,  beginning  almoft  conftantly  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  appearing  firft  in 
the  tip  of  the  nofe,  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  fing¬ 
ers  ends ;  fo  that  when  the  nails  (which  have  a 
ruddy  colour  in  healthy  people,  from  their  being  in 
fome  meafure  pellucid,  and  front  the  fubjacent 

blood- 
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blood- veflels)  begin  to  look  pale,  thofe  afflided 
with  a  quartan  know  that  a  fit  is  at  hand.  But 
that  lively  colour  obferved  in  a  healthy  perfon, 
arifes  from  the  vefiTels  filled  with  red  blood,  fo  that 
when  the  force  of  the  heart  begins  to  be  weakened 
from  any  caufe,  not  being  able  to  propel  the  blood 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  the  arteries  at 
that  time  contrading  by  their  own  elafticity,  cf- 
pecially  towards  their  extremities,  which  are  the 
-ieaft  urged  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  blood  is 
by  that  means  repelled  from  the  fmaller  into  the 
larger  branches  j  therefore  the  fubcutaneous  arte¬ 
ries,  which  are  fome  of  the  fmalleft  in  the  body, 
will  be  in  a  great  meafure  emptied,  whence  a  pale- 
nefs  will  arife.  For  by  this  fame  caufe  we  fee, 
that  a  great  palenefs  may  arife  without  any  lofs  of 
blood,  when  a  pufillanimous  man  feeing  the  blood 
flow  from  the  vein  of  another,  is  himfelf  affrighted  ; 
for  immediately  after  the  face  and  hands  are  obfer¬ 
ved  to  turn  pale,  and  frequently  a  true  fyncope  or 
fainting  enfues.  From  the  fame  caufe  alfo  a  perfon 
looks  pale  by  cold,  when  the  fmall  cutaneous  arte¬ 
ries  being  contraded,  repel  their  contained  blood 
into  the  larger  veflels  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  ex¬ 
ternal  cold  increafes  the  palenefs  arifing  in  the  cold 
fit  of  a  fever.  In  the  greateft  feyerity  of  the  cold  fit, 
the  palenefs  is  alfo  ufually  accompanied  with  a  livid 
colour,  efpecially  in  the  lips,  becaufe  then  the  blood 
begins  to  ftagnate  in  the  veins,  for  want  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  from  the  larger  veins 
and  finufes  next  the  heart,  with  the  whole  lungs, 
being  overcharged  with  blood.  But  the  blood  con^ 
tained  in  the  almoft  pellucid  veins,  gives  a  blue  co¬ 
lour  to  the  flcin,  which  being  internlixed  with  pale¬ 
nefs,  caufes  the  livid  colour,  as  it  appears  in  dying 
people.  Therefore  in  the  cold  fit  of  a  fever,  which 
VoL.  y.  E  is 
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is  violent,  and  of  long  continuance,  there  are  ob- 
ferved  a  great  many  figns  of  approaching  death. 

Coldnefs.]  It  was  demonftrated,  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  to  §  loo,  where  we  treated  on  the  efFedts 
of  an  increased  circulation,  that  an  increafe  of  heat 
always  proceeds  from  an  increafed  motion  of  the 
circulation  V  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  heat 
decre^es,  as  the  circulation  is  diminifhed.  Since, 
therefore,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  in  this  ftage  of 
the  fever  fo  much  weakened,  that  it  cannot  propel 
the  blood  to  the  extremities,  it  is  evident  enough 
coldnefs  muft  be  produced  for,  fo  foon  as  the 
caufes  exciting  animal  heat  in  the  body  are  deficient, 
all  the  parts  expofed  to  the  common  air  are  reduced 
to  the  fame  temperature  with  itfelf,  and  they  are 
then  faid  to  be  cold,  becaufethe  natural  heat  of  our 
body  always  exceeds  the  heat  of  the  air. 

Stiff.]  To  maintain  a  due  flexibility  in  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  requires  fuch  a  cohefion  of  the 
folids  as  will  enable  them  to  be  elongated,  and  to 
give  way  to  thofe  motions  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  obedient  for  the  exercife  of  all  the  fundlions  in  a. 
jufl  manner.  It  was  faid  before  upon  another  oc- 
cafion  in  the  comment  to  §  43,  that  the  human  bo^ 
dy  was  fo  much  fofter  and  more  flexible,  as  it  was 
younger  or  nearer  its  origin,  becaufe  then  the  folid 
parts  are  the  mofl  tender,  and  the  fluids  abound  in 
the  greatefl:  quantity  *,  but  as  age  advances,  great 
numbers  of  the  fmall  veflels,  after  expelling  their 
contained  humours,  concrete  together,  whence  the 
body  becomes  firmer,  butlefs  flexible,  till  at  length, 
in  a  decrepid  old  age,  the  whole  in  a  manner  be¬ 
comes  rigid  or  inflexible.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  parts  are  more  pliable,  in  proportion  as  there  is 
a  greater  abundance  of  humours  with  refpedl  to 
the  folid  parts ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  the 
force  of  the  heart  being  weakened,  cannot  fill  the 
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fmalleft  vcfTels  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  therefore  thefe  being  contradled,  and  repel¬ 
ling  back  their  contained  juices  into  the  larger  vef- 
lels,  this  will  be  one  caule  of  the  rigor  or  ftiffnefs 
in  the  beginning  of  fevers.  But  befides  this,  the 
cold,  which  contracts  every  thing,  will  increafe  the 
cohefion  of  the  folid  parts,  and  confequently  aug¬ 
ment  their  ftiffnefs  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  every  one 
have  experienced,  who  have  had  their  hands  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  in  the  winter  time  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  fingers  have  been  fo  ftiff,  as  to  be  fcarce 
able  to  take  hold  of  any  thing.  Since  therefore 
thefe  two  caufes  concur,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  very 
great  ftiffnefs  often  arifes  in  the  time  of  the  cold  fit 
in  fevers. 

A  trembling  fuppofes  a  (hort,  involuntary,  and 
mutual  fucceffion  of  the  caufes,  which  contract  and 
relax  the  mufcles,.  as  will  be  hereafter  explained 
more  at  large  under  §  627,  where  we  treat  profef- 
fedly  of  febril^  tremors.  But  the  caufes  diftending 
the  mufcles  are  an  influx  of  the  arterial  blood,  and 
of  the  fpirits  by  the  nerves.  But  the  pulfe  being 
quick,  fmall,  and  often  intermitting,  demonftrates 
that  the  motion  of  the  arterial  blood  is  irregular  or 
wavering,  or  that  it  is  deficient  one  moment,  and 
urged  in  again  the  next.  But  alfo  the  motion  of 
the  fpirits  through  the  nerves  requires  the  continued 
motion  of  the  arterial  blood  throusrh  the  veftels  of 
the  encephalon  ;  and  therefore  this  courfe  of  the 
blood  being  interrupted  or  wavering,  will  likewife 
dlfturb  the  equable  motion  of  the  fpirits  through 
the  nerves.  The  two  caufes  of  mufcular  motion 
therefore  being  thus  wavering,  will  produce  a  trem¬ 
bling-,  and  that  often  fo  violent,  that  after  the  fit 
is  over  all  the  limbs  are  in  pain  for  fome  time  from 
the  violent  concufiions. 
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Infenfibility,  which  is  only  obferved  in  thegreateli: 
feverity  of  the  febrile  cold  j  for  then  the  blood  is 
accumulated,  and  Magnates  in  the  larger  veins  and 
finufes  about  the  heart,  while  but  a  little  of  it  only 
can  be  propelled  through  the  lungs  by  the  weak  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  anxi¬ 
ety  which  then  always  attends.  The  jugular  veins 
therefore  cannot  freely  empty  theml'elves  at  that 
time,  whence  the  encephalon  is  overcharged,  fo 
that  the  patient  can  hardly  be  fenfible  of  any  thing 
further,  but  lies  heavy  and  ftupid,  infomuch  that 
by  fad  experience  we  find,  the  unfortunate  pa¬ 
tient  has  fometimes  burnt  the  foies  of  his  feet  to  the 
bone,  without  any  fenfeof  pain,  by  applying  them 
to  the  ftove  to  lelfen  the  painful  fenfe  of  cold.  Be- 
fides  this,  the  cold  itfelf  of  the  extreme  parts  will 
alfo  increafe  their  infenfibility  *,  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  are  affured  by  daily  obfervation,  when 
the  hands  or  feet  are  benumbed,  and  almofl:  en¬ 
tirely  deftitute  of  fenfe  by  the  feverity  of  frofl  in 
winter-time,  and  in  people  otherwife  well  in  health. 

SECT.  DLXXVII. 

ENCE  it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  at 
that  time  fliagnates  in  the  fmalleft  or  ex:- 
treme  veflels,  and  yet  that  at  the  lame  time 
there  is  a  caufe  irritating  the  heart  (§  574-)- 

The  two  particulars  remarked  in  this  paragraph 
are  the  chief  obfervable  in  this  Itage  of  the  lever, 
and  ought  efpecially  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Far 
the  blood  and  humours  flagnate  in  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  from  the  deficiency  ol  thofe  cau!es  which  main¬ 
tain  them  in  motion  during  health.  For,  that  the 
humours  may  have  a  free  motion  through  the  vef- 
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fels,  three  things  are  required  ;  namely,  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  humours  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
be  fuch  as  will  allow  thetfi  to  pafs  through  the 
ultimate  and  fmalleft  extremities  of  the  arteries  ; 
and  then,  that  the  veffels  tranfmitting  thofe  hu¬ 
mours  retain  their  due  amplitude*,  and,  laftly,  for 
the  moving  caufes  to  propel  the  humours  through 
the  vefTels  with  a  due  force.  But,  in  the  cold  fit 
of  a  fever,  the  vcffels  are  contracted  and  made  nar¬ 
rower  by  the  general  effeCl  of  the  cold,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  united 
together,  in  the  manner  defcribed  before  at§  117, 
and  therefore,  from  boththefe  caufes,  the  free  courfe 
of  the  blood  through  the  extreme  veflels  will  be 
impeded  ;  and  this  more  efpecially,  as  at  the  fame 
time  the  moving  power,  namely,  the  contraction 
cf  the  heart,  lofes  of  its  due  force*,  and  therefore 
it  is  fufficiently  evident  that  a  ftagnation  muft  fol¬ 
low. 

But  at  the  fame  time  this  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  is  accompanied 
with  an  irri ration  and  more  frequent  contraction  of 
the  heart,  the  caufe  of  which  ftiU  remains  to  be  en¬ 
quired  after.  It  was  faid  before  (§  574.)  that  a 
quicker  contraction  of  the  heart  arofefrom  a  quicker 
reciprocal  influx  of  the  nervous  j-uice  into  the  muf- 
cles,  and  of  blood  into  the  veffeis  and  cavities  of 
that  organ.  But  fince  the  other  mufcles  of  the  body 
fiiake  and  tremble  from  a  too  weak  and  unequal 
influx  of  blood  and  fpirits  into  them,  as  was  faid 
under  the  preceding  aphorifm  *,  fo  the  fame  effeCt 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes  in  the  heart. 
But  the  veins  being  contracted  during  the  febrile 
cold,  drive  their  contained  blood  towards  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  *,  and  fince  it 
appears  evident,  from  what  was  faid  in  the  com- 
fnent  to  §  574,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  may 
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be  renewed  even  after  death,  by  urging  the  venal 
blood  or  dams  into  tbe  right  ventricle  ;  it  is  alfo 
equally  evident,  that  this  very  powerful  caufe  at¬ 
tends  during  the  whole  fit  of  the  fever,  whereby 
the  heart  is  -  irritated  into  more  frequent  contrac¬ 
tions.  But  fince  at  the  fame  time  the  influx  of 
the  nervous  fluid  and  blood  into  the  mufcles  of  the 
heart  is  languid  and  irregular,  it  will  therefore  be 
indeed  contradled  quicker  by  the  irritation  of  the 
affluent  venal  blood,  but  then  its  adlion  will  be 
weaker,  fo  that  the  heart  will  not  be  able  to  drive 
the  blood  with  its  ufual  force,  through  the  arteries, 
nor  will  it  be  able  entirely  to  empty  its  ventricles, 
bccaufe  of  the  increafed  refiflances  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  arteries  *,  and  therefore  the  heart  will 
very  fwiftly  palpitate  in  the  greatefl:  feverity  of  the 
cold  fit  of  a  fever,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency 
of  its  ftrength,  by  oftener  repeating  its  contradlions. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  the  pulfe  will  be  extremely 
quick,  but  the  circulation  extremely  weak,  from  a 
right  nnderftanding  of  which  all  thofe  particulars 
may  be  explained,  which  are  obferved  in  the  cold 
fit  of  a  fever,  as  will  be  faid  under  the  following 
aphorifm. 


SECT.  DLXXVIII. 

^ROM  hence  (§  577.)  is  underflood 


the  caufe  of  all  the  circumftances  or 


phaenoinena  (§  575,  576.)  then  appearing. 

For,  the  venal  blood  being  derived  to  the  right 
fide  of  the  heart,  through  the  veins,  contradled 
by  the  cold  of  the  extremities,  will  therefore  irri¬ 
tate  the  heart,  whofe  left  ventricle  in  the  mean 
time  not  being  able  to  overcome  the  increafed  rc- 
fifliance  at  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  will 


there- 
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therefore  palpitate  or  contradt  quicker,  but  with 
lefs  force  than  in  health.  But  the  left  fide  of  the 
heart,  by  an  intervention  of  the  wonderful  organ, 
the  cerebellum,  does  itfelf  procure  the  caufe  of 
its  own  mufcular  motion  ;  for  the  adtion  of  the 
cerebellum  upon  the  heart  through,  the  nerves, 
depends  upon  the  adlion  of  the  heart  itfelf^  by  the 
arteries  upon  the  cerebellum  ;  fince,  therefore, 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  then  drives  the 
Ijlood  with  lefs  force  through  the  arteries  of  the 
cerebellum,  this  laft  mufi:  therefore  adt  with  lefs 
efficacy  again  upon  the  h^art  by  the  nerves.  In¬ 
deed  in  other  mufcles  ferving  to  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  the  application  of  this  laft  caufe,  through  the 
nerves,  is  made  by  the  influence  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  mufcular  motion  of  the  heart  is  produced 
and  deftroyed  alternately  by  the  created  fabric  of 
the  parts,  without  any  previous  determination  of 
the  mind.  For  no  one  living  is  able,  by  the 
Urongeft  endeavours  of  the  will,  either  to  increafe 
or  retard  the  motion  of  the  heart.  Befides  this, 
as  the  weaker  contradlion  of  the  left  ventricle 
makes  a  lefs  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  that  will  again 
be  contradled  with  lefs  force,  while  the  heart  is 
dilating  :  but  it  is  from  this  contradfion  of  the 
aorta,  that  the  blood  is  impelled  through  the 
coronary  arteries  and  fubftance  of  the  heart  itfelf  ; 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  two  caufes  of  all 
mufcular  motion,  namely,  the  influx  of  arterial 
blood  and  nervous  fpirits  are  thus  diminiffied,  and 
that  thence  muft  neceffarily  follow  a  weaker  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  that  at  the  fame  time 
the  irritation  made  by  the  venal  blood  urged  to¬ 
wards  the  right  ventricle  may  excite  the  heart  to 
quicker  contradions.  Great  anxiety  or  oppreffion 
will  therefore  follow,  from  the  free  egrefs  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  being  impeded,  as  we  Ihall 

E  4  here- 
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hereafter  demonftrate  at§  631.  At  the  fame  time 
there  is  often  great  weaknefs,  becaufe  the  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  humours  through  the  encephalon 
is  impeded,  whence  trembling,  infenfibility,  tsfr. 
follow,  as  we  enumerated  and  explained  them  be¬ 
fore  at  §  576, 

SECT.  DLXXIX. 

IN  every  fever,  after  thefe  fymptoms  have 
preceded  (§  575,  576,  577.)  arifes  heat 
more  or  lefs,  of  longer  or  fhorter  duration, 
either  internal,  external,  univerfal,  or  local, 
according  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
fever. 

After  the  febrile  cold,  with  all  its  appearances, 
has  continued  for  fome  time,  the  powers  of  the 
heart  gradually  increafe,  and  the  refiftance  about 
the  ends  of  the  arteries  is  diminifhed ;  whence  ^ 
heat,  together  with  the  blood,  extends  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulfation  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  becomes  ftronger  and  fuller,  the  palenefs 
goes  off,  and  the  heart  continues  to  be  con- 
trailed,  not  only  quicker,  but  it_  more  powerfully 
propels  its  contained  blood  .through  the  arteries, 
which  are  now  lefs  refifting  •,  and  lince  heat  fol¬ 
lows  from  an  increafed  motion  of  the  blood  thro’ 
the  vefiels,  (fee  the  comment  to  §  100.)  the  febrile 
cold  will  beleffening  every  moment,  till  the  whole 
body  recovers  its  natural  heat,  which,  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fame  caufes,  is  afterwards  gradu¬ 
ally  increafed.  But  this  takes  place  in  every  fever, 
unlefs  the  patient  fhould  be  fuffocated  in  the  cold 
fit,  which  has  been  fometimes  obferved.  Even 
in  intermitting  fevers,  if  the  patient  is  not  very 
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weak,  or  advanced  in  years,  the  hot  fit  is  ufually 
fo  much  the  more  intenfe,  as  the  preceding  cold 
was  more  violent. 

Now,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
fever,  this  heat  will  vary  in  degree,  duration,  and 
place.  The  fever  which  is  called  an  ephemera, 
and  the  fimple  continent  have  only  a  gentle  heat 
and  moifturc  a  little  greater  than  what  is  natural ; 
but  a  putrid  continent  has  a  much  more  intenfe 
heat,  which  in  a  manner  pricks  or  offends  the 
touch  of  the  finger  ;  (fee  §  731.)  and  in  a  true  ar¬ 
dent  fever,  the  heat  is  perceived  burning  to  the 
touch,  and  the  expired  air  itfelf  fcalding  (fee  § 
739*)  Fven  in  the  plague,  the  violence  of  the 
diieafe  being  levelled  againft  fome  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  burns  them  up  into  an  efehar  like  adlual 
fire.  In  a  true  and  exquifite  tertian,  which  never 
exceeds  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours,  this  heat  con¬ 
tinues  but  for  a  few  hours  :  but  in  continual  fe¬ 
vers,  it  is  extended  tofeveral  days,  or  even  weeks ; 
and  in  hccftic  fevers  this  heat  often  dries  up  and 
preys  upon  the  body  for  feveral  months. 

It  is  one  of  the  beft  figns  if  the  febrile  heat  is 
equally  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  body,  even 
to  the  extremities ;  for  it  denotes  that  the  vefTels 
are  pervious,  and  that  the  blood  has  a  free  courfe  : 
But  in  the  worlf  fevers,  which  are  then  common¬ 
ly  fatal,  there  fometimes  happens  an  intenfe  heat 
perceived  about  the  vital  organs,  while,  at  the 
lame  time,  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  are  cold  ; 
and  it  then  denotes  that  the  circulation  is  defici¬ 
ent  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
impervious  blood  begins  to  be  flagnated  or  accu¬ 
mulated  about  the  vital  vifeera ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  heart  being  more  fwiftiy  contradt- 
ed,  propels  the  blood  with  a  great  velocity  through 
the  velTels,  which  are  yet  pervious  in  the  parts 
next  adjacent. 
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But  when  in  acute  febrile  difeafes  the  fever  is 
accompanied  with  an  inflammation  in  fome  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  the  body,  then  the  heat  is  obferved 
greateft  in  the  part  chiefly  affedled,  although  the 
refl:  of  the  body  is  likewife  violently  heated  :  thus, 
in  a  true  phrenzy,  a  great  pain  and  heat  is  perceiv¬ 
ed  in  the  head  (fee  §  772  0  in  an  inflammatory 
quinfy  a  moft  intenfe  heat  is  feated  in  the  fauces ; 
and  the  fame  is  alfo  true  in  the  other  inflammatory 
difeafes.  Hence  Hippocrates  tells  us,  that  by 
the  greater  heat  the  part  afledled  may  be  difco- 
vered,  where  he  fays,  §uihus  latus  fuhlatum  in  tu- 
morem  ac  calidius  inclinatis  in  alterim  gra- 

vitas  aliqua  imfendtre  videtur^  his,  pus  ex  una  par^ 
ie  eji.  ‘‘  In  thofe  who  have  a  tumour  and  heat  in 
the  fide,  and  when  they  lie  down  there  fecms  to 
be  the  fenfe  of  an  impending  weight  on  the 
other  fide ;  in  thefe  there  is  matter  contained 
in  the  one  fide.”  And  in  another  place  in 
order  to  determine  the  part  which  ought  to  be 
opened  by  incifion  or  cauftic  in  an  empyema,^  he 
orders  the  thorax  to  be  covered  all  round  with  a 
piece  of  thin  linen  dipped  in  a  warm  folution  of 
red  earth  ground  very  fine,  and  where  it  appears 
to  be  dried  firft,  he  would  have  the  incifion  or 
cauftic  applied. 

^  Coac.  Praenot,  N'’.  428.  Charter.  Tom  VIII.  pag,  877- 
‘  De  Morbis  Lib.  III.  cap.  15.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag. 
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WHICH  heat  (§  579.)  as  it  follows 
from  the  fever,  already  formed,  is 
evidently  more  an  elFeft  thereof  than  the 
caufe,  nature,  or  eflence  of  the  fever. 


It  was  faid  before  in  the  comments  to  §  560 
and  570,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  and  al- 
mbft  all  the  phyficians  after  him,  that  the  eflence  of 
a  fever  conflfted  in  an  increafed  heat.  But  it 
evidently  appears,  from  what  was  faid  before,  that 
a  true  fevea*  attends  before  there  is  an  increafed 
heat  5  and  therefore  the  elTence  of  a  fever  cannot 
conflfl:  in  heat,  nor  can  heat  be  termed  the  caufe  of 
the  fever,  fince  it  is  altogether  repugnant  to  rea- 
fon,  that  a  caufe  fhould  follow  after  its  effedf,  which 
it  muft  precede.  Helmont,  who  endeavoured 
every  way  to  fubvert  the  opinions  of  the  medical 
fchools,  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  often 
without  reafon,  has  neverthelefs  well  obferved  here, 
that  a  fever  cannot  be  defined  a  preternatural  hear. 
For  it  is  his  opinion,  that  the  fever  is  excited  by 
life  itfelf,  in  order  to  expel  fomething  troublefome 
or  offenflve  to  the  body,  or  at  leafl:  fo  to  alter 
the  matter  that  it  may  be  no  longer  offenflve ; 
and  as  inflammation,  heat,  pain,  are  excited 
by  a  thorn  in  the  flefh  until  it  is  removed,  the 
fame  he  judged  to  take  place  in  a  fever ;  and 
therefore  he  has  pleafed  himfclf  with  calling  the 
caufe,  by  whofe  ftimulus  life  is  excited  to  a  greater 
rnotion,  by  the  denomination  of  a  thorn.  Hence 
he  pronounces  \  Itaque  febris  non  eft  nuda  calorh 
tempeftas  :  fed  adeft  occafionalis  vitiata  materia^  ad 

ClljUS 
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cujus  expulfionem  Archeus  per  accidens  fe  accendit^ 
^elut  indignat  us,  ‘‘  Therefore  the  fever  is  not  a 
««  mere  raging  of  heat,  but  there  is  fome  mor- 
bific  or  viciated  matter  as  the  caufe  ;  for  the  ex- 
‘‘  pulfion  of  which  the  archeus  kindles  iifelf  by 
accident  as  in  a  rage.”  But  it  is  evident  from 
the  palTage  of  Helmont,  which  we  quoted  in  the 
comment  to  §  573,  that  by  this  name  acheus,  he 
would  have  us  underftand  life  itfelf.  In  another 
place  he  explains  this  opinion  more  at  large  in  the 
following  words  ^ :  Nimirum  caufa  peccans  in  fehre 
non  c diet  .ex  fe  :  calefacit  autem  tantiim  occafionaliter^ 
(£  ad  fpin^  five  caufa  occafionalis  evulfonem  feq^ui- 
tur  fanitas.  Solus  ubique  Archeus  effeBive  febrim 
concitat^  &  quo  abeunte  per  mortem.,  ceffat  cum  eo 
fihris.  Ergo  calor  eft  accidens  pofierius^  &  fubfe- 
quens  ad  febris  effentiam,  Accendit  nimirum  fe  ip- 
fum  Archeus  in  nifu,  quo  cuperet  expellere'  materiam 
accafionalem.,  tanquam  fibi  imp  a  Siam  fpinam,  Hanc 

autem  quicumque  aufert.,  five  id  fiat  per  calida  media^ 
five  per  temper  at  a.  Jive  demum  per  frigida.,  is  mor- 
hum  a  radice  tollit ;  eft  nature  quaji  indifferens^ 
quia  eo  ipfo  fedatur  cejfatque  thymojis  Archei,  iAc, 
That  the  caufe  offending  in  the  fever  does  not 
grow  hot  of  itfelf,  but  is  only  an  occafional 
caufe  of  it,  and  that  health  follows  after  the 
thorn,  or  occafional  caufe  is  thrown  out.  But 
the  archeus  only  effedually  raifes  the  fever  in 
“  every  part  of  the  body,  from  whence  departing 
by  death,  the  fever  ceafes  together  with  it- 
felf.  Heat  is  therefore  an  accident  pofterior  or 
“  fubfequent  to  the  effence  of  the  fever :  for  the 
archeus  etnploys  all  its  forces  in  the  endeavour 
which  it  makes  to  expel  the  occafional  matter 
as  a  thorn  run  into  the  flefh.  But  whoever  re- 
moves  this  thorn  or  matter,  whether  by  medi- 

‘‘  cines 

^  De  Febribus  cap,  N®.  29.  pag.  741. 
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“  cines,  heating,  temperate,  or  cooling,  he  ra- 
dically  cures  the  difeafe ;  for  nature  is  indilFe- 
rent  to  either,  becaufe  by  the  removal  of  that 
‘‘  caufe  only,  the  difturbance  of  the  archeus  is 
quieted  and  ceafes,  &c, 

SECT.  DLXXXI. 

And  therefore  a  quicker  contradlion  of 
the  heart,  with  an  increafed  refiftance 
at  the  capillary  veffels,  completes  the  effence 
or  idea  of  every  acute  fever. 

An  increafed  velocity  of  the  pulfe  is  the  pa¬ 
thognomonic  fign  of  every  fever  (as  was  faid  be¬ 
fore  at  §  571)  ;  which  has  for  its  proximate  caufe 
a  quicker  contraction  of  the  heart,  as  was  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  comment  to  §  573.  But  when  this 
quicker  contraction  of  the  heart  is  joined  with  an 
increafed  refiftance  at  the  capillary  vefiels,  that  is, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  we  have  then  the 
idea  of  an  acute  fever,  which  is  dangerous  as  well 
as  fwift  in  its  progrefs,  as  was  faid  before  at  § 
564.  For  when  a  healthy  perfon  runs  fwiftly  for 
fome  minutes,  the  venal  blood  is  derived  with  a 
greater  celerity  and  impetus  towards  the  right  fide 
of  the;  heart,  which  is  therefore  obliged  to  contraCi: 
more  frequently,  and  thence  a  true  fever  enfues  : 
but  if  fuch  a  perfon  does  but  reft  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  that  motion  of  the  blood  will  be  quieted, 
and  there  will  be  no  further  fign  of  a  fever  re¬ 
maining;  which  fever  therefore,  as  it  terminates 
its  courfe  very  quickly,  but  without  danger,  can-  ^ 
not  in  any  wife  be  properly  termed  an  acute  fever. 
But  when  the  fame  perfon  has  been  running  for  a 
long  time  beyond  his  ftrength,  the  moft  fluid 

parts 
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■parts  of  the  blood  being  difcharged  in  fweats,  and 
the  reft  condenfed  or  compadled  together  by  the 
violent  adion  of  the  veflels  upon  their  contained 
humours,  the  blood  at  length  becomes  fo  imper¬ 
vious,  that  it  can  no  longer  run  freely  through  the 
fmalleft  capillary  arteries  5  the  refiftance  of  the 
heart  will  be  therefore  in  this  manner  increafed, 
whence  a  moft  acute  fever  may  arife,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  fuddenly  fatal,  whereas  before  thofe  obftacles, 
the  quicker  contradtion  of  the  heart  would  be 
quieted  in  a  little  time  only  by  reft  of  body. 
The  fame  thing  has  frequently  happened,  when 
people  being  heated  by  violent  exercife,  immedi¬ 
ately  drink  cold  liquors,  or  imprudently  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  cold  air,  whence  thev  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  moft  acute  difeafes ;  for  by  the 
cold  admitted,  the  veflels  are  contra(5led,  and 
the  particles  of  the  blood  united  together,  after 
having  been  already  too  much  difpofed  to  run  into 
concretions,  by  the  confumption  of  the  more  fluid 
part  in  fweats. 

SECT.  DLXXXIL 

But  both  thefe  (§  581.)  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  living  animal,  by  an  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  caufes,  adling  either 
feparately  or  conjundlly,  and  eafily  following 
in  fucceffion  the  one  from  the  other. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  hitherto  been  faid, 
that  what  we  know  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
fever  by  the  apparent  fymptoms,  'may  be  reduced 
to  very  great  fimplicity,  and  that  therefore  we 
may  very  eafily  diftinguifh  vs^hether  a  fever  is 
prefent  or  not,  fince  there  is  an  increafed  velo- 
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city  of  the  pulfe  throughout  the  whole  time  of  every 
fever.  But  as  there  are  an  Infinite  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  caufes  which  may  produce  that  quicker  con- 
traftion  of  the  heart,  from  whence  the  increafed  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  pulfe  arifes,  that  fimplicity  no  longer 
remains,  but  we  often  meet  with  greater  difficulty 
both  in  difcovering  and  diftinguiffiing  the  remote 
caufes,  than  in  removing  them.  For  it  will  here¬ 
after  appear,  when  we  come  to  enumerate  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  of  fevers^  in  certain  diftind  clafTes,  that 
the  quicknefs  of  the  heart’s  contradion  may  be  in¬ 
creafed  by  the  various  paffions  of  the  mind,  by  meat 
and  drink,  the  different  temperatures  of  the  air, 
things  externally  applied,  other  difeafes  going  be¬ 
fore,  but  again  the  increafed  refiftance  about 
the  fmalleft  extremities  of  the  arteries  may  arife 
from  very  numerous  caufes ;  for  all  the  caufes  of 
obftrudion,  however  numerous,  either  by  default 
in  the  fluids^  folids,  or  both  together,  may  be  hi¬ 
therto  referred. 

But  though  both  rhefe  immediate  caufes,  name¬ 
ly,  a  quicker  conrradion  of  the  heart,  and  a  greater 
refinance  about  the  capillary  arterial  veffels,  may 
exift  feparately  in  the  body,  yet  either  ofthefc  hardly 
continues  long  alone,  but  the  one  is  eafily  followed 
by  the  other.  For  as  is  evident  by  what  we  faid  in 
the  comment  to  §  100,  concerning  the  effed  of  the 
increafed  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  veffels, 
this  increafed  velocity  cannot  long  fubfifl:,  but  by 
the  greater  readion  of  the  veffels  upon  the  blood, 
and  their  violent  compreffion  of  the  fame,  the 
more  fluid  parts  will  be  expelled,  whence  a  drinefs 
and  inflammatory  vifeofity  of  the  blood  will  arife, 
by  which  it  will  be  rendered  unfit  to  circulate  free¬ 
ly  thro’  the  narroweft  extremities  of  the  arteries. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  refiftance  about  the  ca¬ 
pillary  arteries  is  increafed,  the  quicknefs  of  the  con- 
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tradllon  of  the  heart  muft  alfo  be  foon  increafed. 
For  in  the  comment  to  §  120  it  was  demonftrated, 
that  when  a  great  number  of  velfels  is  obftrudted, 
the  velocity  of  the  humours  muft  be  increafed  thro’ 
the  other  pervious  veftels,  which  cannot  hap¬ 
pen,  unlefs  the  velocity  of  the  heart’s  motion  is  at 
the  fame  time  increafed.  For  the  velocity  of  the 
humours  being  in  this  cafe  increafed  through  the 
open  veftels,  will  drive  the  venal  blood  in  a  greater 
quantity  and  impetus  to  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  the  blood  will  flow  more  fwiftly  and  ftrongly, 
through  the  coronary  arteries  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  heart,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  arterial  blood 
will  pafs  more  fwiftly  through  the  cerebellum  ;  and 
therefore  there  will  be  a  greater  fecretion  of  vital 
fpirits,  and  a  quicker  motion  of  them  through  the 
nerves  to  the  heart.  From  hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  three  caufes  (§  574.)  from  whence  the  motion 
.of  the  heart  refults,  will  be  oftener  applied  in  a  gi¬ 
ven  time  to  the  heart,  which  will  be  therefore  more 
frequently  contra6led. 


SECT.  DLXXXIII. 


HE  proximate  caufe  therefore  of  a  fe- 


I  ver  (§581.)  acknowledges  an  infinite 
number  of  caufes  for  its  proximate  or  imme¬ 
diate  ones. 

For  whatever  can  increafe  any  pne  or  all  of  the 
caufes  which  produce  the  contradion  of  the  heart ; 
as  alfo  all  the  caufes,  which  give  a  greater  reflftance 
to  the  humours  moved  by  the  force  of  the  heart 
through  the  ultimate  excremides  of  the  arteries, 
may  be  proximate  caufes,  wiih  refped  to  thofe 
which  immediately  produce  the  fever. 


SECT. 
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These  eaufes  are,  however,  divided 
into  fach  as  are  peculiar  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  perfon,  and  Tucli  as  are  univerfal  or  in 
common  to  mod  people,  which  are  generally 
owing  to  their  living  with  the  fame  air,  diet, 
and  courfe  of  life. 

But  to  obferve  order,  among  fuch  a  numerous 
variety  of  remote  caufes  of  a  fever,  it  will  be  mod 
convenient  to  divide  and  fubdivide  them  into  cer¬ 
tain  claffes,  that  we  may  the  more  certainly  and 
eafily  find  them  cut. 

The  firft  and  mold  general  divifion  of  thefe  cau¬ 
fes  is  into  thofe  peculiar  to  every  individual  perfon 
afflidted  with  a  fever  ^and  which  may  be  therefore 
different  almofl  in  every  one  ;  as  when,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  one  has  a  fever  from  a  era  pula  or  forfeit,  an¬ 
other  from  overwatching,  a  third  from  too  much 
exercife  of  body,  fsfr.)  or  they  are  fuch  as  are  com¬ 
mon  to  many  people  at  the  fame  time,  as  beins  ge¬ 
nerally  feared  in  thofe  things,  which  cannol:  be 
avoided  in  the  common  ufes  of  life  •,  thus  the  caufe 
fpreading  a  fever  among  many  people  living  in  the 
lame  place,  fi-equently  refides  in  the  air,  the  fever 
being  accompanied  with  almofl  the  like  fymptoms 
in  every  patient,  and  requiring  the  fame  method 
of  cure,  as  v^^ill  be  hereafter  explained  more  at  large, 
when  we  come  to  treat  profeffedly  of  epidemical 
difeafes.  ^  Sometimes  thefe  univerfal  caufes  of  fe¬ 
vers  refiding  in  the  air  proceed  from  its  manifefr 
qualities  of  heat,  cold,  humidity,  drinefs,  &c..  and 
lometirnes  there  is  fomsthing  of  an  unknown  mat¬ 
ter  applied,  or  taken  into  our  bodies  together  with 
VoL.  y,  P 
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the  air,  which  yet  produces  fimilar  efFedls  among 
all,  as  in  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  Thefe  com¬ 

mon  caufes  of  fevers  are  likewife  often  owing  to  the 
diet  or  provifions,  as  it  frequently  appears  in  be- 
fieged  cities,  when  hard  neceffity  opprefTes  both  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  obliges  all  of  them  to 
ufe  an  ill  diet,  fo  that  the  like  difeafes  afilidt  them 
from  a  common  caufe.  Thus  a  moft  fevere  pefti- 
lenee  raged  in  Breda,  v/hen  the  belieged  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  obliged  by  extreme  hunger  to  make  ufe 
of  an  unhealthy  diet Hippocrates  "  alfo  remarks, 
that  the  ufe  of  ftagnant  waters  of  the  fens  in  the 
winter  time,  excited  peripneumonic  and  maniacal 
diforders  in  young  people,  and  ardent  fevers  in  old 
people.  But  how  the  fame  courfe  of  life  difpofes 
people  to  fuffer  the  like  difeafes,  has  been  taught 
by  Ramazini,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Difeafes  of 
Tradefmen. 


SECT.  DLXXXV. 


H  E  caufes  therefore  of  a  fever,  arc 
either  particular  or  epidemic. 


It  v/as  faid,  in  the  comment  to  §  566,  that  Hip^ 
pocrates  diftinguifhed  all  fevers'  into  two  kinds  5 
namely,  according  as  they  proceeded  from  a  caufe 
common  to  every  one,  or  from  the  diet  peculiar 
only  to  foine.  This  general  divifion  is  therefore 
jufBy  retained.  Thofe  are  properly  termed  epide¬ 
mical  caufes  of  difeafes,  which  affedt  many  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fame  country  at  one  time,  but  which 
do  not  always  predominate  in  that  country.  But 
fince  the  epidemical  caufes  of  fevers  are  in  this 

aphorifm 
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ephorifm  faid  to  be  thofe,  which  in  the  preceding 
one  were  called  univerfal,  and  common  to  molt 
people  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  under  this  title 
are  alfo  underftood  the  endemic  caufes  of  fevers, 
which  not  only  prevail  at  certain  feafons,  but  alfo 
generally  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  coua^ 
try,  becaufe  they  derive  their  origin  from  fuch  per¬ 
manent  caufes,  as  are  peculiar  to  fuch  a  country ; 
thus,  according  to  the  different  fituations  of  cities, 
with  refpedt  to  the  courfe  of  the  winds,  Hippo¬ 
crates  °  has  obferved  them  to  be  liable  to  epidemi¬ 
cal  difeafes.  But  the  particular  caufes  of  fevers 
will  be  enumerated  in  the  next  paragraph. 

SECT.  DLXXXVI. 

TH  E  more  immediate  particular  caufes 
(§  5^3’)  fevers  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  heads :  as  ( 1.)  the  ingefl:a,or  every  thing 
acrimonious  taken  into  the  body,  whether  un* 
der  the  denomination  of  food,  drink,  fauces, 
medicines  or  poifons,  having  fuch  properties 
that  they  cannot  be  digefted  in,  moved  thro’, 
or  difeharged  out  of  the  body  ;  or  when  they 
are  taken  in  fuch  a  quantity,  that  they  irritate, 
fuftocate,  obftriidl  or  putrify  :  (2.)  the  reten- 
ta,  things  retained  within  the  body,  which 
ought  to  be  expelled,  whether  from  cold,  unc¬ 
tions,  forrowful  paflions  of  the  mind,  meat, 
drink,  medicines,  poifons,  a  damp  foggy  air, 
reft,  a  negledl  of  wonted  exercifes,  obftrudli- 
ons  and  compreflions,  either  from  the  contents 
of  the  veflels  themfelvcs,  or  from  the  ambient 
parts  or  bodies  :  (3.)  the  gefta,  or  adlions  ei- 
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ther  of  mind  or  body,  as  too  violent  exereifc, 
heat,  (4.)  the  applicata,  or  things  exter¬ 
nally  applied  to  the  body,  being  acrid,  pun¬ 
gent,  corroding,  lacerating,  burning  or  inflara- 
ing  ;  (5.)  fuch  things  as  produce  great  al¬ 
terations  in  the  humours  and  their  motions, 
of  which  kind  there  are  many,  both  external 
and  internal,  as  hunger,  evacuations,  matter, 
water,  ichor  in  fuch  as  have  a  dropfy  or  em¬ 
pyema,  (harp  ferum  colledted  in  any  part,  ex¬ 
alted  bile,  an  inflammation,  fuppuration,  gan¬ 
grene,  cancer,  over-watching,  or  want  of 
ileep,  too  intenfe  fl:udy  of  any  kind,  excefs 
of  venery,  (Sc, 

Many  of  thecaufes  here  enumerated,  do  not  ex¬ 
cite  a  fever  in  all,  but  only,  or  at  Icaft  moft  fre¬ 
quently,  in  thofe  who  are  predifpofed  ;  for,  as  we 
faid  before,  in  the  comment  to  §  ii,  the  caufes  of 
difeafes  are  either  predifpofing  or  occafiona).  The 
firfl:  or  proegumenal  are  fo  called,  becaiife  they 
predilpofe  the  body  todifeafe  upon  the  acceflion  of 
another  caufe,  which  would  not  have  been  of  itfelf 
fuflicient  to  have  produced  the  difeafe,  without  the 
aOiftance  of  thofe  predifpoflng  caufes  :  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  difficult  digeflion  of  the  aliments  does  not 
excite  a  fever  in  every  one ;  for  the  ftrong  bowels 
of  an  hufbandman  can  difpenfe  with  fuch  aliments, 
which  would  very  much  indifpofe  a  weak  or  tender 
perfon  troubled  with  a  relaxation  of  the  ftomach. 
Not  every  one  who  labours  hard  in  the  fcorching 
heats  of  the  fummer,  is  thereby  thrown  into  a  fe¬ 
ver,  but  thofe  chiefly  are  in  danger  of  this,  who, 
are  troubled  with  a  plethora,  or  whofe  natural  con- 
ftitution  inclines  to  heat.  Hence  Galen  rather  chu- 

fes 
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fes  to  call  them  occafions  than  caufes  of  difeafes, 
which  only  excite  diforders  in  bodies  predifpofed  ; 
and,  in  treating  of  fevers,  he  obferves  ^ ;  ^od  nulla 
caufa  fine  corporis  aptitudine  agere  pojfit :  alio^uln 
omnes^  qui  in  foie  verfantur  aftivo^  febricitarent  \  fff 
qui  plus  aquo  moventur^  aut  vinum  hibunt^  aut  iraf- 
cuntur^  aut  m^rent^  &c.  “  That  no  caufe  can  a6t 
“  without  an  aptitude  in  the  body ;  otherwife  every 
“  one  who  works  in  the  fummer  fun  would  have  a 
“  fever,  and  all  thofe  who  have  exercifed  too  much, 
“  drank  too  much  wine,  or  have  given  themfelves 

over  to  anger  or  grief,  fsfe.” 

But  that  thofe  occafional  caufes  of  fevers  may 
be  reduced  to  order^  and  better  retained  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  phyheian,  it  will  be  convenient  to  rank 
them  under  the  five  following  clafles,  by  running 
over  which,  he  may  find  the  one  or  more  of 
them  which  have  excited  the  fever  he  examines  ; 
that  the  caufe  being  thus  known,  he  may  determine, 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  art,  what  method  of  cure, 
and  what  remedies  may  be  required  to  remove  it. 

(t.)  Ingefta.]  All  the  healthy  humours  in  the 
body  have  fcarce  the  lead  acrimony,  if  we  except 
only  the  excrementicious ;  namely,  the  urine  and 
bile  ;  for  the  blood  of  a  healthy  perfon  excites  not 
the  lead  pain  to  a  naked  wound,  nor  upon  being 
dropped  into  the  eye  :  hence  all  acrimony  Teems  to 
be  foreign  to  human  nature,  and  every  thing,  which 
by  too  long  retention  in  the  body  becomes  acrid,  de¬ 
parts  from  the  red  of  the  humours,  and  is  difeharged 
cither  by  urine,  dool,or  infenfible  perfpiration ;  and 
therefore  naturally  all  the  humours  are  in  health 
without  acrimony.  But  then  fuch  things  as  have  a 
notable  acrimony,  may  be  received  into  the  body 
from  without.  The  fird  pafiages,  as  they  are  called, 
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in  the  body,  which  receive,  digeft,  and  change  the 
fwallowed  aliments,  fo  that  they  may  be  afterward^ 
converted  into  our  own  nature  by  the  adtion  of  the 
veflels  and  vifcera,  do  very  often  fuftain  acrimony, 
which,  if  it  was  received  into  the  blood,  would  im¬ 
mediately  diflurb  all  the  fundtions.  Thus,  even 
wine,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  even  alcohol  itfelf,  are 
fafely  fwallowed  by  many,  and  the  moft  biting 
fpices,  fairs,  are  often  taken  without  injury  to 
the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  But  when  any  quantity 
of  thofe  acrid  ingefta  enter  by  the  ladleal  vefTels, 
or  abforbing  veins,  into  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
fo  as  to  mix  with  the  blood  ;  the  heart,  which  is 
fo  wonderfully  irritable,  may  thereby  be  brought 
into  quicker  contradfions,  and  the  circulatory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  increafed,  as  was  demenftrated  in 
the  comment  to  §  99.  Indeed  there  is  a  faithful 
guard  placed  here  to  prevent  the  too  crude  or  acrid 
ingefta  from  eafily  entering  the  blood  •,  namely,  a 
contradlion  of  the  mouths  of  the  abforbing  veins 
and  ladfeal  veilels  by  fuch  greater  acrimony,  which 
is  by  that  means  not  eafily  admitted.  But  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  part  of  the  acrid  ingefta,  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  mild  and  diluting  humours,  may  fome- 
times  infiauate  into  the  blood  •,  for  it  appears,  from 
the  moft  certain  obfervations,  that  the  fucking  in¬ 
fant  has  been  thrown  into  the  worft  convulfions, 
by  drinking  in,  together  with  the  milk  from  the 
breaft  of  a  drunken  nurfe,  the  acrimony  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  intolerable  to  its  tender  body.  The 
force  of  a  purge  taken  by  the  nurfe,  is  often  and 
with  danger  felt  by  the  unhappy  infant  •,  and  ^ven 
the  fmell  of  garlic  eaten  may  be  perceived  in  the 
milk.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  all  paftage 
is  not  entirely  denied  to  acrid  hunnours  penetrating 
into  the  blood.  Such  a  (light  acrimony  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  blood  of  a  ftrong  and  healthy  per- 
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fon,  may,  by  the  afbion  of  the  vefTels  and  vlfcera, 
and  by  mixing  with  the  mild  humours,  foon  be 
overpowered,  or  elfe  difeharged  from  the  body ; 
but  as  long  as  that  acrimony  retains  its  nature  in  the 
blood,  it  may  increafe  the  velocity  of  its  circulation 
by  its  ftitnulus.  But  thefe  are  taken  into  the  body 
under  the  denomination  of 

Food  or  aliments,  which  are  either  already  acrid 
at  their  eating,  or  become  fo  in  a  little  time,  by 
flaying  too  long  in  the  warm  flomach.  Thus  milk 
in  weak  people  frequently  turns  four,  and  the  flelh 
of  animals,  efpecially  thofe  of  prey,  living  upon 
other  animals,  eafily  degenerates  into  a  putrid  acri¬ 
mony.  The  livers  of  fifh  abounding  with  a  foft 
oil,  are  foon  converted  into  a  rancid  oily  acrimony, 
and  frequently  excite  a  fever,  or  elfe  caufe  a  relapfe 
in  thofe  who  are  recovering  from  that  diforder. 
Butbefides  this,  aliments  are fometimes  taken,  which 
have  already  a  great  acrimony  in  themfelves,  as  old 
cheefe,  faked  or  dried  filb  and  flelb,  rancid  oils, 
Drinks.]  Namely,  when  thefe  are  prepared  by 
fermentation.  For  new  ale,  milk,  whey,  and  the 
like,  never  offend  by  acrimony,  unlefs  they  are  al¬ 
ready  four,  or  become  fo  in  weak  bodies.  But  that 
acrimony,  which  is  inherent  in  fermented  liquors, 
may,  by  a  very  wonderful  and  powerful  ftimulus, 
increafe  the  quicknefs  of  the  heart’s  motion  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  moderate  ufe  of  rich  wine  and  ale 
proves  fo  ferviceable  in  languid  and  cold  difeafes. 
But  immoderate  ufe  of  thefe  liquors  is  too  well 
known  to  excite  fevers  called  forfeits  ^  but  thefe 
are  flight,  and  are  ufually  defpifed  by  thofe  who  arc 
accuftomed  to  have  their  veins  filled  with  wine  drank 
the  day  before.  But  it  was  obferved  from  Flip- 
pocrates,  in  the  comment  to  §  55 B,  that  extreme 
drunken nefs  is  followed  with  a  lofs  of  fpeech,  and 
fometimes  with  a  fatal  apoplexy,  unlefs  a  fever  ari- 
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fing  ftiould  prove  a  remedy.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
patient,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in  his  third  book 
of  Epidemics  %  were  both  of  them  ill  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  fever  from  drinking;  and  the  firfl  of  thefe  be¬ 
came  deaf  on  the  fecond  day  of  the  difeafe,  after¬ 
wards  became  delirious  and  raving,  was  convulfed 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  died  on  the  fifth  :  but  the 
Other  recovered  on  the  twentieth  day  after  a  fevere 
difeafe  :  the  fon  of  a  Grammarian  being  troubled 
withintenfe  third,  and  not  finding  any  water,  drank 
freely  of  old  wine,  and  from  that  time  continued 
watchful,  but  was  afterwards  taken  with  a  fever, 
with  watchings,  and  perifiied  delirious  ^ 

Sauces.]  They  who  live  a  frugal  life  with  daily 
exercifes  of  body,  find  hunger  the  bed  fauce  or 
feafoning  to  their  food  ;  but  thofe  who  live  in  doth 
and  idlenefs,  or  who  have  lod  their  drength  of 
body  by  gluttony  and  drinking,  are  obliged  to  ex¬ 
cite  an  appetite  in  their  weak  domachs  by  thefe  ar¬ 
tificial  incentives.  All  thefe  are  ufually  made  of 
the  mod  acrid  fpices,  pepper,  garlic,  onions,  fsfr. 
with  the  addition  of  fait,  vinegar,  wine,  and  other 
things  ;  in  the  compofition  of  which  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety  is  made  out  by  a  learned  appetite  or  palate. 
All  thefe,  therefore,  as  they  confid  of  the  dronged 
dimulating  fubdances,  may  increafe  the  quicknefs 
of  the  heart’s  contradfion,  that  is,  they  may  excite  a 
fever.  It  is  an  ufual  remedy  with  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  weak  domach  to  fwallow  whole  grains  of 
pepper ;  nor  do  they  from  thence  receive  much 
damage,  inafmuch  as  they  are  difcharged  whole  as 
they  were  taken  in,  and  but  little  altered  :  but  I 
have  feen  a  mod  ardent  and  dangerous  fever  raifed 
in  a  perfon,  who  had  fwallowed  a  great  quantity  of 
beaten  pepper ;  for  this  hotted  of  fpices  retains  its 
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llrengrh  fo  firml7,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
difcharge  it  even  by  the  eighth  time  of  boiling  in 
a  great  quantity  of  pure  water,  and  therefore  it 
continues  to  ad  by  its  (limulus  as  long  as  it  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  body.  A  very  robufl;  countryman,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  being  a  long  time  afilided 
with  a  quartan,  did,  by  the  advice  of  a  rafh 
mountebank,  take  a  large  quantity  of  ground  muf- 
tard  in  gin  about  three  hours  before  the  fit,  but 
with  the  moft  fatal  event;  for  his* innocent  quar¬ 
tan,  which  was  grown  much  milder  by  the 
vernal  warmth,  was  now  converted  into  the  moft 
burning  fever,  which  killed  him  in  the  fpace  of 
three  days. 

Medicines. J  In  chronical  and  cold  difeafes,  as 
in  a  dropfy,  palfy,  and  apoplexy  of  fome  kinds, 
^c.  all  the  hopes  of  a  cure  are  placed  in  exciting 
a  fever,  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by  art,  and  then 
the  hotted  and  moft  ftimulating  medicines  are 
given  with  the  greateft  faccefs.  But  fometimes  ah 
fo  purging  and  vomiting  medicines  do  in  their 
operation  excite  a  very  great  difturbance  in  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  too  much  increafe  the  quicknefs  of  the 
circulation ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  to  be  cured,  requires  the  motion  of 
the  blood  to  be  fedatc.  Hence  Sydenham  ®  juftly 
advifes,  that  when  a  purge  or  vomit  is  neceftary 
to  be  given  in  acute  continual  fevers,  bleeding 
ought  to  be  premifed  to  prevent  the  too  great  agi¬ 
tation  in  the  blood,  which  muft  arife  from  thefe 
medicines.  And  this  he  has  inculcated  the  of- 
tener,  becaufe  many  phyficians  had  efpoufed  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  bleeding  was  pernicious,  unlels  the  pri- 
mae  vise  were  firft  cleanfed  ;  namely,  for  fear  the 
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depleted  veins  fliould  attract  the  offending  hu¬ 
mours,  as  may  be  feen  in  Sennertus,  Foreftus,  and 
others. 

Poifons.]  Among  poifons  there  are  fome  which 
exhibit  a  manifeft  acrimony  to  the  fenfes,  as  arfe- 
nic,  corrofive  fublimate,  And  it  appears 

from  manifold  obfervations,  that  not  only  fudden 
death,  but  alfo  the  moft  obftinate  and  malignant 
fevers  have  been  raifed  by  taking  of  thefe  poifons. 
Among  many  remarkable  inftances  which  Wcp- 
fer  ^  has  colleded  concerning  the  bad  effeds  of 
arfenic,  there  is  alfo  a  cafe  which  confirms  what  is 
here  advanced  ;  Puella  enim^  incaute  devorato  ar^ 
femco,  toto  die  vomuit :  negle^fa  per  triennium  mor- 
bofa  fupervmt,  ac  tahida  ex  febri^  cujus  indolem 
tiemo  agnofcere  potuit^  ohiit,  “  For  a  girl  having 
“  unwarily  fwallowed  fome  arfenic,  vomited 
the  whole  day ;  but  (he  being  negledted  fur- 
vived  for  three  years,  but  perifhed  tabid  with 
‘‘  a  fever,  the  nature  of  which  no  body  could 
“  difcover.”  But  there  are  other  poifons  which 
by  a  wonderful-force  difturb  the  whole  body,  ex¬ 
cite  the  mod  acute  fevers,  and  even  death  itfelf, 
altho’  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  acrimony  as 
vet  known,  which  is  contained  in  thefe  fo  adivc 
poifons,  which  even  fometimes  feem  mild  to  the 
fenfes.  Thus  the  viperine  poifon  (as  was  faid  in 
the  commentary  to  §  155  )  refembies  in  colour 
and  tafte  oil  of  almonds.  Who  will  pretend  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  poifon  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  which  makes  fuch  havock,  and  alters  the 
mod  healthy  humours  into  the  mod  malignant  na¬ 
ture,  though  its  fubtlety  efcapes  all  our  enquiry, 
and  whofe  force  is  fuch,  that  the  lead  drop  of  the 
variolous  matter  is  able  to  affedl  another  perfon  in 
perfe(d  health,  as  we  are  taught  by  inoctilating  the 

fmalF 
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fmalUpox.  The  fame  is  aifo  true  in  the  plague 
and  other  contagious  difeafcs.  in  all  thefe  we 
know  the  caufe  of  the  fever  by  obfervation,  and 
we  fee  the  effedts  5  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
caufe  applied  to  the  body  produces  thofe  elFeds,  is 
altogether  concealed  from  us. 

Having  fuch  properties  that  they  cannot  be  di- 
gcfted  in,  moved  through,  or  difcharged  out  of 
the  body.]  What  we  take  in  are  faid  to  be  digeft- 
ed,  when  they  are  fo  changed  by  the  adlions  of 
the  veflels  and  vifcera,  and  by  mixing  with  the 
humours  of  the  body,  that  they  become  like 
thofe  humours,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  parts 
as  are  not  thus  altered,  and  which  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  digeftive  powers,  are  in  due  time, 
and  by  the  ufual  paflages,  difcharged  out  of  the 
body.  It  is  therefore  necelTary,  in  order  for  what 
is  taken  into  the  body  to  be  digefted,  that  the 
alterative  or  concoctive  powers  prevail  over  the 
ftrength  and  cohefion  of  what  is  taken  in  :  there 
may  be  therefore  a  two-fold  caufe  impeding  this 
digeftion  or  attenuation,  namely,  a  weaknefs  of 
the  alTimilating  powers,  and  too  great  a  cohefion 
or  tenacity  of  the  fubftances  taken  into  the  body, 
both  which  caufes  may  either  happen  feparately, 
or  concur  together  at  the  fame  time.  The  hardy- 
ploughman  not  only  eats  beef  and  bacon,  which 
have  been  faked  and  dried  in  the  fmoak,  without 
any  detriment,  but  he  is  thereby  well  nourilhed  ; 
whereas  a  weak  girl  would  be  opprefiTcd  and  made 
feverifh  with  fuch  aliments,  it  is  therefore  re¬ 
quired,  as  Galen  well  fays,  in  a  pafTage  we  before 
cited  in  the  comment  to  §  25.  Ut  concoquendum 
fafn.  Harem  hahuerit  naturam  refpedtu  coquentis  :■ 
tunc  enim  corf  ore  Jeciindum  naturam  fe  hahente  mu- 
tatio  fs?  alteratio  t otitis  JuhJianti^^  coquendi  aut 
rnainima  ejus  ftartisy  For  the  nature  of  the 

food 
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‘‘  food  to  be  concodled  to  have  a  proper  affinity 
‘‘  with  refpedt  to  the  ftomach  that  is  to  digeft  it, 
which  will  caufe  a  due  change  or  alteration 
throughout  the  whole  fubftance,  or  at  lead:  the 
greatefl:  part  of  what  is  to  be  digefted.”  But  it 
appears,  from  daily  obfervation,  that  when  food 
of  difficult  digeftion  is  taken  into  the  body,  or 
even  too  great  a  quantity  of  food  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture  eafy  of  digeftion,  the  perfon  becomes  indif- 
pofed,  grows  hot,  thirfty,  and  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  an  increafed  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  true  fever  attends,  by  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  vefTels  upon  the  humours  being  increafed, 
thofe  parts  may  be  divided,  which  otherwife  could 
not  by  the  natural  and  fedate  motion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  There  is  no  body  but  has  experienced  this 
at  fome  time  or  other  in  themfelves.  Such  flight 
fevers  arifing  in  healthy  people  from  fmall  errors  of 
diet,  and  lafting  but  for  a  few  hours,  are  eafily 
removed  •,  but  even  from  this  caufe  only  in  the 
'  weaker  fort  of  people,  a  very  intenfe  fever  is 
fometimes  kindled,  and  the  daily  taking  in  fuch 
food  of  difficult  digeftion,  will  often  excite  fe¬ 
vers  of  the  moft  ftubborn  kind.  Galen  %  with 
two  young  men,  his  companions,  being  rn  the 
country,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  city,  and 
finding  no  provifions,  the  fliarpnefs  of  his  ap¬ 
petite  made  him  eat  plentifully  pf  boiled  wheat, 
only  feafoned  with  fait ;  but  he  foon  after  per¬ 
ceived  a  weight  in  his  ftomach,  and  the  next  day 
loathed  all  food,  was  troubled  with  flatulencies,  his 
head  ached,  and  his  eyes  looked  red,  nor  yet  did 
he  difeharge  any  thing  by  ftool.  His  compani¬ 
ons  were  likewife  all  troubled  with  the  like  com¬ 
plaints.  For  the  crude  wheat  not  being  fermented, 

was 
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was  fo  glutinous  and  tenacious,,  that  it  could  not 
be  digefted  in,  moved  through,  and  difcharged 
from  iuch  juvenile  bodies.  And  even  the  ruftics 
confefled,  that  when  they  are  through  necefTity  ob¬ 
liged  to  live  upon  this  food,  they  find  it  heavy 
and  difficult  of  digeftion.  Thus  we  often  fee  in¬ 
fants,  whofe  parents,  prefTed  with  poverty,  being 
obliged  to  feed  them  daily  with  crude  farinace¬ 
ous  food,  not  well  fermented,  their  abdomen  ap¬ 
pears  fwelled  and  fluffed  up  with  fuch  undi- 
geflible  food  ;  they  are  coftive,  and  wafle  with  a 
flow  continual  fever,  till  at  length  they  are  carried 
off  with  a  diarrhaea  and  dyfentery. 

When  people  have  been  obliged  to  ufe  fuch  an  ^ 
ill  courfe  of  diet  in  befleged  cities,  the  word  dif- 
eafes  have  followed,  as  we  faid  before  in  the 
comment  to  §  584;  for  fuch  food  does  not  only 
create  diforders  in  the  primae  viae,  but  the  crude 
chyle  from  thence  prepared,  renders  the  blood  vif- 
cid  and  impervious,  and  therefore  by  increafing 
the  refiftance  or  obflrudlions  about  the  fmallefl  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  arteries,  it  may  create  a  fever,  as 
is  evident  from  what  was  faid  before  at  §  581, 
^82, 

Or  taken  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  they  irritate, 
fiiffocate,  obftfudl,  or  putrefy.]  For  the  ingefled 
aliments  may  not  only  offend  in  their  qualities,  but 
alfo  by  the  immoderate  quantity  which  oppref- 
fes  the  flomach,  and  cannot  be  digefled  by  the 
powers  of  the  chylificative  vifcera.  Hence,  fre¬ 
quently  children  who  have  been  admitted  to  great 
feafts  or  entertainments,  are  troubled  with  a  fever, 
until  their  flomach  is  freed  from  the  troublefome 
load  either  by  vomiting  or  a  diarrhoea.  The  va- 
rie  y  and  mixture  of  aliments,  is  likewife  frequently 
the  caufe  of  the  like  maladies,  the  appetite  being  in¬ 
vited  to  load,  the  flomach  beyond  its  natural  capa¬ 
city, 
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cityy  by  the  agreeable  tafte  and  variety  of  the 
meats.  Strong  bodies  ufing  exercife,  are  hardly 
affedted  with  great  errors  in  diet ;  but  people  who 
are  naturally  inclined  to  weaknefs,  or  fuch  as  arc 
recovering  after  difeafes,  are  feverely  puniflied 
even  for  flight  errors  in  diet,  while  their  weak  vif- 
cera  are  not  capable  of  digeiling  a  great  quantity 
of  food.  Hence  Hippocrates  fays  %  H^c  efi  au- 
tern  ciborum  offerendorum  occafio^  ui  ea  copia  exhi^ 
heantur^  quam  corpus  fiipsrare  ‘Valet,  But  the 
call  for  foods  to  be  adminlflered  is  this,  to  exhi- 
‘‘  bit  them  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  they  may  be 
overcome  by  the  body.”  And  in  another  place 
he  fays  ’"j  Ubi  nutrimentum  prater  naturam  copiofius 
ingrejjum  fuerit^  id  morhum  facit,  “  Where  the 
nourilhment  is  taken  in  greater  quantity  than 
‘‘  nature  can  bear,  it  occaflons  difeafe.”  In  thofe 
afflideed  with  a  pulmonary  confumption,  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident,  that  too  great  a  quantity  even  of 
the  moil  falutary  food,  proves  immediately  hurt¬ 
ful,  and  roufes  up  a  fever,  or  at  leafl:  augments  the 
fever  that  already  attends.  For  if  fuch  take  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  at  once,  immediately  the 
flow  fever,  which  continually  preys  upon  them,  is 
increafed  with  great  anxiety  ;  but  when  they  take 
it  in  fmall  quantities  at  different  times,  they  find  it 
agrees  very  well. 

For  when  a  greater  quantity  of  the  food  is  ta¬ 
ken  than  the  body  can  bear  even  in  healthy  people, 
they  are  oppreffed  and  troubled  with  loathings  and 
ficknefs,  till  at  length  the  ftomach  being  irritated 
by  the  load,  frees  itfelf  by  vomit.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  diforder  when  the  ftomach  is  extremely 
diftended  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  aliments  rare¬ 
fied 

^  De  Locis  in  homine  cap.  15.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag. 
374,.  '  *  Aphor.  17.  Se^l.  11.  Charter,  Tom.  IX.  pag, 
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fied  by  heat  and  ftagnation  ;  for  then  both  orifices 
of  the  ftomach  have  been  obferved  to  contra<5t 
themfelves  violently  with  a  convulfive  force, 
whence  has  follov/ed  intolerable  anxiety,  fruitlefs 
endeavours  to  vomit ;  and  laftly,  a  fatal  apoplexy, 
while  the  trunk  of  the  defcencding  aorta,  being 
prelTed  by  the  diftended  ftomach,  urges  blood  too 
forcibly  and  in  too  great  a  quantity  upon  the  ence¬ 
phalon,  fo  that  the  veftels  being  extremely  turgid, 
are  fometimes  burft.  Add  to  this,  that  the  aliments 
thus  retained  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  in  too 
great  a  quantity  to  be  digefted  by  the  chylihcative 
vifcera,  follow  their  own  inclination  to  corrupt  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  would  be  changed  fpon- 
tancoufly  by  ftanding  in  a  warm  and  moift  place, 
whence  the  moft  malignant  putrefadion  or  depra¬ 
vity  often  enfues,  more  efpecially  if  the  ingefted 
food  naturally  inclines  to  putrefadion,  as  fleih, 
fifh,  eggs,  ^c.  The  truth  of  this  is  demon- 
ftrated  byj:he  vomiting  of  corrupt  matter,  and  the 
moft  fetid  diarrheas  which  fo  frequently  follow  af¬ 
ter  feafting  and  gluttony. 

2.*]  We  know,  for  certain,  that  the  folid  and 
fluid  parts  of  the  body  are  fo  altered  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  humours  and  veflels,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  life  and  health,  that  they  become  unfit  for 
thofe  offices  which  muft  be  fuftained  to  continue 
life  and  health :  but  thefe  vitiated  parts  are  na¬ 
turally  expelled  from  the  body,  while  at  the  fame 
time  others  are  prepared  from  the  aliments  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  veflels  and  vifcera  in  (lead  of  thofe 
expelled.  This  excretion  therefore  of  the  parts, 
which  by  a  too  long  retention  have  become  ofien- 
flve,  is  equally  neceflfary  as  the  taking  in  food  it- 
felf  to  fupply  the  wafte  thus  made.  Nor  is  this 
true  only  of  thofe  excretions  which  are  naturally 
made  every  day,  but  alfo  of  fuch  as  more  feldom 
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happen,  or  which  are  only  obferved  in  difeafes* 
Thus  frequently  do  fevers  arife  from  a  retention 
of  the  menfes,  and  from  a  fuppreffion  of  the  lo- 
chial  difeharges  in  lying-in  women ;  and  in  thofe 
people  who  have  had  ifTues  a  long  time  in  any  parr, 
or  ulcers  for  fome  years,  which  daily  difeharge  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  matter,  it  is  often  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  by  fuddenly  healing  them  up,  fuch  are 
not  only  invaded  with  fevers,  but  alfo  the  moft 
dangerous  difeafes.  In  the  moift  kind  of  herpes 
in  infants,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  humours  difeharged  every  day  through  the 
flcin  and  cuticle,  in  this  cafe  wonderfully  altered, 
if  that  difeharge  is  fuddenly  fupprefTcd  without 
fubllituting  other  evacuations,  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  indifpofed,  and  often  killed  by  that  means. 

Thofe  parts,  which  by  too  long  a  retention  in 
the  body  become  offenlive,  are  in  a  ftate  of  health 
difeharged  chiefly  by  (fool,  urine,  and  perfpiration  5 
for  though  there  are  other  excretions  obferved  in 
the  body,  yet  they  ferve  not  fo  much  to  depurate 
tlie  mafs  of  humours,  as  for  the  fingular  ufes  of 
particular  parts  *,  as  for  example,  the  mucus  of 
the  nofe,  the  ear-wax,  fsfe.  for  the  tender  furfaces 
of  the  olfactory  membranes  are  firft  moiftened 
and  defended  by  this  mucus,  which,  after  becom¬ 
ing  thick  and  dry,  is  evacuated  or  blown  out. 
But  thefe  three  evacuations,  namely,  by  ftool, 
urine,  and  perfpiration,  difeharge  fuch  parts  as 
according  to  the  laws  of  health  can  be  no  longer 
retained  within  the  body,  and  therefore  thefe  are 
the  ufual  highways,  one  of  which  being  obftrudted, 
increafes  either  of  the  reft,  and  fo  that  each  may 
fupply  the  place  of  the  other.  Hence  Hippocra¬ 
tes  ^  tells  us,  Cutis  raritas^  alvi  denfitas.  That 
a  copious  perfpiration  denotes  a  conftipation 
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“  of  the  bowels.”  And  in  another  place  %  ^wd 
flo5ill  Cop'iojh  j'dSlil  puUCGf'i'l  dcj 6^io7]6'}fl  (^p6T 
alvum)ftgniji(et,  “  That  a  plentiful  diicharae  bv 
“  urine  in  the  night,  denotes  a  fmall  evaeulition 
by  ftool.  It  appears,  from  daily  obfervation, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  increafed  when 
the  perfpiration  is  diminiflied,  and  the  reverfe^ 
Thus  a  perfon  who  fweats  with  hard  labour  in  the 
fummer-heats  makes  very  little  urine,  though  he 
takes  in  great  plenty  of  drink.  But  although  a 
defe(5l  in  any  of  thefe  excretions  may  be  fupplied 
by  increafing  the  reft,  yet  the  integrity  of  all  is 
neceftary  to  continue  health  :  for  each  of  thefe 
emundlcries  difcharge  fome  parts  which  cannot  be 
evacuated  by  the  reft,  as  the  celebrated  Gorter  ^ 
prudently  obferves  in  his  moft  accompliftied  and 
elaborate  treatife  of  perfpiration.  The  matter 
therefore  retained  in  the  body  by  the  obftrudion 
of  thefe  emun(flories,  through  which  they  ought 
naturally  to  be  difcharged,  may  create  difeafes,  jTnd 
particularly  fevers.  The  urine  retained  in  the 
bladder,  becoming  more  acrimonious  by  ftagna- 
tion  and  warmth  of  the  parts,  may,  by  diftending 
and  eroding  the  bladder,  excite  an  inflammation 
and  fever  attended  with  the '  word  fymptoms,  as 
we  are  affured  from  numerous  inftances  in  the 
writers  of  medical  obfcrvations.  When  the  urine 
is  not  feparated  from  the  blood  through  fome  de- 
fed:  of  the  kidneys,  or  when  after  its  feparation, 
the  paflage  through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder  is 
obftrudied  by  a  calculus,  or  any  other  caufe,  thofe 
acrid  parrs  being  retained,  which  ufed  daily  to  be 
evacuated  in  the  urine,  will  excite  a  fever,  and 
will  fooner  or  later  bring  on  certain  death,  but  ufo- 
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ally  afFedline;  the  brain  firft.  A  funpreflion  of  the 
inteftinal  difchart^e  is  indeed  tolerable  much  longer, 
yet  It  is  not  without  danger  •,  and  Hippocrates  ^ 
long  ago,  tells  us,  a  lever  is  to  be  thence  feared  ; 
for  he  fays,  DejeEl^ones  a!vi  prccedcre  oportet  his, 
qui  laboribus  exercentur  *,  quamdiu  parum  ederinty  at 
pafum  potavennty  pauCas  ^  duras  *,  fi  vero  ter  tit 
quoque  die  nut  quarto^  nut  ex  lo-iglm  interval 0  pro ■ 
dierinty  periculum  efty  aiit  fehre^  nut  alvi  profluvit 
corripitndos  ejfe,  That  in  thof*  exercifed  wit! 
“  labour,  tne  evacuation  by  (fool  ought  to  be 
“  fmall  and  hard,  fo  long  as  they  eat  fpar  ngl) 
and  drink  little  ;  buc  if  they  are  difcharged  onlj 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  or  at  longer  intervals, 
“  there  is  danger  of  their  being  taken  with  a  fe- 
“  ver  or  diarrheea.*’ 

But  thofe  two  excretions  made  by  urine  and  ftool 
are  not  continually  performed  from  the  body,  anc 
the  parts  which  ought  to  be  expelled  by  theft 
emundories,  are  colleded  together  in  the  cavit) 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  whole  tradl  of  the  largt 
inteftines,  by  which  means  we  may  c  mtinue  Ion 
g;er  without  thefe  evacuanons,  and  without  an) 
great  drtriment  to  our  health.  But  the  perfpira 
tion  with  which  we  are  at  this  day  acquainted,  car 
never  be  interrupted  and  a  ftate  of  health  remain 
although  it  is  obferved  more  plentiful  at  one  tim( 
than  at  another;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonde: 
that  the  moft  frequent  indifpoiitions  arife  in  ou; 
bodies,  from  an  impediment  of  this  excretion 
and  rhofe  caufes  which  we  have  already  confiderec 
under  this  aphorifm,  have  a  principal  relation  t< 
this  excretion. 

That  the  whole  body  is  perfpirable  was  indeec 
known  to  the  ancient  phyficians ;  but  that  the  per 

fpiratioi 
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fpiration  only  exceeds  all  the  other  evacuations  ta¬ 
ken  together,  and  that  a  juR  proportion  of  this 
difeharge  is  of  the  laft  moment,  as  well  for  the 
prefervation  of  health  as  the  cure  of  difeafes,  was 
lirft  taught  us  and  found  out  with  great  lab-jur  by 
Sandloriiis,  whofe  dodtrine  has  been  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Keil;  and  the  difeoveries  of  both 
thefe  have  again  been  c^dledled,  confirmed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  celebrated  Gorter,  who  has  added 
nK)R  u!eful  obfervations  of  his  own,  and  has  by  a 
tedious  courfr  of  experiments,  difeovered  hoW  far 
the  aphorifms  of  Sandtorius,  which  he  had  formied 
from  his  obfervations  in  the  air  of  Italy,  are  agree¬ 
able  to  thofe  who  inhabit  our  more  northern  cli¬ 
mate.  From  the  moR  faithful  obfervations  made 
by  thefe  authors,  the  reafon  will  appear  why  the 
following  are  juRly  ranked  among  the  caufts  of 
fevers. 

Cold.]]  It  was  faid  before,  in  the  comment  to 
5117,  that  the  particles  of  our  humours  unite 
together  by  cold  ;  and  that  the  orifices  of  the 
fmalleR  veRels  opening  in  the  furface  of  the  fkin, 
may  be  contradted  by  cold,  no  one  can  in  the 
leaR  doubt ;  and  therefore  both  thefe  efFedts  of 
cold  confpiring  together,  may  obRrudl  the  per- 
fpiration.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Cold,  efpecially 
admitted  to  the  body  while  warm  in  bed,  lb  often 
proves  injurious  by  leRening  the  perfpiration  ; 
and  that  a  frequent  agitation  of  the  body  in  bed; 
while  the  fummer  heats  are  difagreeable,  is  by 
Sandlorius  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
canfes  of  an  obRrudled  perfpiration,  which  is  alfo 
confirmed  by  Keil  and  bortcr.  From  the  obfer- 
vations  made  by  the  Hrementioned  authors,  we 
have  the  following  general  rule,  “  that  the  perlpira- 
“  tion  is  lefs  at  that  time,  when  the  thermometer 
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indicates  a  greater  cold  But  cold  is  above 
all  the  molt  prejudicial,  when  it  liiddenly  follows 
af  er  grrat  heat ;  for  thence  often  arife  fatal  pleu- 
rifies  when  the  body  heated  by  labour  is  expofed 
to  the  cold  air.  Hence  it  is  that  Sandlorius  care¬ 
fully  advifes  us  in  many  places  to  avoid  this  pleaf- 
ing,  but  deceitful  coohng  of  the  bodv.  For  the 
fame  reafon  alfo  the  difeafrs  of  autumn  rage  moft 
when  the  cold  mornings  affedt  thofe  unwary  people, 
w'ho  being  impatient  of  the  heat  at  noon  negledt 
to  defend  their  bodies  with  fufEcient  cloathing. 
This  admonition  has  been  given  us  by  Celfus 
v/here  he  fays,  Per  autumnum  vero^  propter  iceli 
varieiatem^  periculum  maximum  eft,  Itaque  neque 
fine  vefte,,  neque  fine  calceamentis  prodire  oportet^ 
&c.  “  But  during  autumn  there  is  the  greateft 
“  danger,  becaufe  of  the  variation  of  the  weather  j 
‘‘  and  therefore  one  ought  to  go  abroad  neither 
‘‘  without  good  cloathing  nor  without  good  fhoes.’* 

Undlions.J  It  is  highly  probable  that  fat  fub- 
ftances  obflTU(51:  thofe  fmall  canals  thro’  which  the 
thinned  humours  perfpire,  fince  it  appears  from  ex¬ 
periment  that  thofe  humours  are  watery  :  And  for 
this  rea'dn  in  fome  people  a  flight  anointing  of  the 
fkin  even  with  the  mildeft  oil,  excites  an  eryfipelas, 
and  often  a  fever.  But  thefe  unclions  feem  to  have 
been  often  ufed  to  lelTen  too  great  a  wade  in  the 
humours  this  way.  Undtions  were  ufed  after 
warm  bathing,  that  the  moidure  acquired  in  the 
bath  might  not  be  didipated,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  arhletse  were  alfo  anointed  to  prevent  fweating 
in  excefs,  after  which  dud  was  fprinkled  over  them, 
that  the  limbs  made  fl  ppery  with  the  oil  might  be- 
more  firmly  held  by  the  wredlers  s  from  whence  - 

it 
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^  Lib  I.  cap.  3  pag,  33. 
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it  appears  that  undUon  w-th  fat  fubftances  Hops, 
or  at  leaft  leflens  the  exernion  which  is  made  thro’ 
the  fkiri.  But  whether  or  no  this  is  always  of 
fuch  bad  coniequence  as  ro  raile  a  fever,  may  be 
iuftly  doubted,  fince  this  prad]  e  was  familiar  among 
the  antiencs  alter  bathing,  and  was  ufed  without  any 
bad  confequence  by  the  very  ifrong  athlets.  The 
incomparable  Reaumur  ^  found  a  method  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  lives  of  infeds  by  leflening  their  per- 
fpiration  ;  and  it  is"  not  without  rtalon  he  beutves 
the  fame  thing  may  be  tried  in  the  human  fpec  es : 
For  in  the  cold  countries,  where  people  perfpire 
Itfs,  we  find  more  of  the  long  livers  than  in  the 
warm  countries  ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  per- 
fpi  ation  is  much  lefs,  we  fee  people  live  as  well 
in  health  as  in  fummer.  Even  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  many  difeafes  arife  from  an  ob- 
ffruded  perfpiration ;  yet  it  has  not  been  hitherto 
determined  what  quantity  of  perfpiration  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  made  in  every  perfon  to  maintain  heakh, 
fince  the  other  evacuations  may  help  a  diminiified 
perfpirarion.  It  is  probable  that  by  being  over  care¬ 
ful  to  defend  tne  body  from  the  injuries  of  the  air, 
we  increafe  this  perfpiration  beyond  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary.  For  we  fee  plainly  that  people 
go  almoft  naked  ^  as  well  in  the  hotted  as  in  the 
colded  regions  without  any  detriment  *,  nor  are 
they  polfibly  troubled  with  any  greater  heat  or 
cold  tnan  ourfelves,  as  the  whole  body  is  in  diem 
hardened  like  unto  the  hands  and  face  in  us,  which 
without  injury  we  expofe  even  to  the  feveied  cold. 
And  how  much  cudom  may  do  in  this  cafe  v/e  are 
taught  from  tender  girls,  who  expofe  many  p^rts 
of  their  body  to  the  air  without  injury,  which 
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could  not  be  done  even  by  the  mod:  hardy  plough¬ 
man  unaccuftomcd  thereto. 

Since  therefore  it  is  always  dangerous  to  lelTeii 
fuddenly  the  wonted  perfpiration,  yet  this  might 
polTibly  be  done  by  degrees  without  damage.  Sud¬ 
den  alterations  from  heat  to  cold  have  been  obferv- 
ed  prejudicial  by  phyficians  in  all  ages ;  whereas 
people  without  injury  bear  the  gradual  changes  of 
the  feafons  of  the  year,  which  are  by  degrees 
altered  from  the  fumnier  heats  to  the  mod  fevere 
winter’s  cold.  Even  an  increafed  perfpiration 
feems  to  weaken  ;  and  on  the  contrary  a  leffening 
of  it  ftrengthens  the  body.  Thus  we  are  all 
faint  in  very  hot  weather,  and  cannot  perform 
the  ufual  exercifes  without  uneafinefs,  whereas  in 
fnarp  cold  weather  the  body  feems  light  and  active. 
It  is  evident  that  many  people  live  perfectly  in 
health,  who  perfpire  much  lefs  than  ourfelves. 
The  mod  brutal  race  of  men,  the  Hottentots  who 
inhabit  about  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  do  certainly 
leffen  the  perfpiration  by  fmearlng  their  bodies  all 
over  with  a  mixture  of  fbox  and  oiG  and  other 
nations  in  general  cover  the  body  quite  over  with 
a  coloured  varnifli  or  paint.  Travellers  tell  us 
^  that  in  Perfia  they  varnilh  over  the  bodies  of 
camels  with  pitch  in  the  fpring  time  when  they 
fhed  their  hair,  that  they  may  by  that  means  be 
defended  from  the  biting  of  dies.  From  all  thefe 
indances  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  may  be  much  diminidied  without  de¬ 
triment  to  health  5  and  that  it  would  feeiji  to  be  a 
means  of  drengthening  the  body  to  reduce  this 
di.’charge  to  a  lefs  quantity.  Thofe  who  have 
been  accudonied  to  fudain  the  injuries  of  the  air 
from  their  youth,  with  only  a  flight  covering  to 

their 
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their  bodies,  lead  a  life  healthy  and  Itrong ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  have  had  their  bodies 
too  carefully  defended  from  the  cold,  inltantly  per¬ 
ceive  even  flight  alterations  of  the  air,  and  are  in- 
difpofed  by  the  leafl;  uncovering  of  the  body.  I 
have  vifited  many  women,  who  being  accufloased 
to  load  their  heads  with  many  coverings,  have  been 
violently  afflidted  with  the  head-ach,  rooth-ach, 
&c.  but  by  gradually  expofing  the  head  more  and 
more  to  cold,  and  by  wafliing  every  morn  ng  with 
cold  water,  they  have  afterwards  lived  tree  from 
thofe  complaints.  Pr  rhaps  this  may  be  the  rea- 
fon  why  Hippocrates  ^  lays,  probe  ptrfpirant 
imhedUiores^  Q  falubricres  extjlunt^  fs?  fadle  co^va- 
lefcunt.  ^li  male  perfpirant,  priufquam  agroient^ 
rohufttores  funt.  §uum  veto  in  morbum  indderunt 
dijjidlius  fanantur.  H^ec  autem  Cs?  toti  parti — 
“  That  they  who  perfpire  plentifully  are  weaker, 
“  more  healthy,  and  eafily  recover.  That  they 
“  who  perlj  ire  little  breome  llrongrr  before  they 
“  are  ill  ;  but  that  when  they  labour  under  a  dif- 
‘‘  eafe,  they  are  more  d  flicult*y  cured.  But  the 
“  former  more  eafily  andpertedtiy  recover.”  For 
fo  long  as  the  perfpiration  is  regularly  carried  on 
in  people  of  a  weak  habit,  they  ulually  find  them- 
felves  in  perfect  health  ;  anu  as  indeed  he  per»pira- 
tion  is  apt  to  be  obflrutfbtd  in  Inch  people  from  very 
flight  caufes,  yet  it  is  eafily  reftored,  and  fuch 
people  more  readily  recover.  But  they  who  per- 
fpire  leis  are  generally  more  robufl:  and  confe- 
quently  are  not  liable  to  be  indifpofcd  from  fuch 
flight  caules  ;  but  when  the  natural  flrength 
of  fuch  people  is  overcome  by  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  caufes  Of  difeafes,  their  illncfs  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  their  recovery  more  difficult  And 
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hence  in  another  place  he  obferves  ;  ^  Corpora 
er  Cl  tat  a  ac  den  fa  citius  a  pleurilicis  peripneiimo- 
nicis  morhis  pereant^  quain  non  exercitata,  ‘‘  That 
“  ftrong  and  exercifed  bodies  fooner  perifh  by 
pleuritic  and  peripneumonic  difeafes,  than  fuch 
as  are  not  ufed  to  labour  or  exercife.” 

Sorrowful  paflions  of  the  mind.]  This  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Sandlorius  in  feveral  places  of  his  ftati- 
cal  aphorifms ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing 
more  promotes  a  free  perfpiration  than  chearfulnefs 
of  mind  h  But  he  has  moreover  not  only  taught 
us  that  grief  and  fear  obftrudt  the  perfpiration,  but 
that  the  perfpiration  being  once  impeded  from  any 
caufe,  is  followed  with  grief  and  fearfulnefs  of  mind. 
This  is  alio  confirmed  by  thofe  (igns  in  a  perfon 
fuddenly  flruck  with  fear,  or  affedted  with  extreme 
grief;  for  fuch  turn  pale,  grow  cold,  and  arecon- 
tradfed  throughout  the  whole  body,  the  pulfe  is 
weak,  and  in  fear  it  beats  quick,  but  in  thofe  op- 
preffed  with  extreme  grief  it  is  ufually  flow.  Since 
therefore  the  powers,  which  ought  to  apply  the 
humours  to  the  fecretory  and  excretory  organs, 
are  thus  weakened,  and  at  the  IJme  time  all  the 
f]gns  denote  that  the  fmalleft  veffels  of  the  flcin 
are  contrafled  in  thefe  affedlions,  fo  as  to  refift 
more  powerfully  the  humours  to  be  expelled,  it  is 
fuliiciently  evident  that  the  fecretion  and  excretion 
of  the  perfpirable  matter  muff  be  reffened,  or  at 
lead  fometimes  wholly  intercepted  for  a  fhort 
time  ;  hence  follows  a  return  of  the  humours  in¬ 
ward,  attended  with  that  fevere  anxiety  or  oppref- 
fion  of  which  the  patient  then  complains,  as  if  a 
great  weight  or  prefs  was  acting  upon  the  prse- 
cordia. 

Meatj^ 
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Meat,  drink.]  In  what  manner  meat  and  drink 
endowed  with  a  great  acrimony,  as  alfo  things  in- 
digeilible,  and  food  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
may  create  a  fever,  has  been  explained  a  little  be¬ 
fore.  But  Sandtorius  obferves  that  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  is  very  much  leffened  by  fome  certain 
meats  or  drinks.  Pork,  mufhroons,  melons,  and 
new  raifins  or  figs,  &c.  he  obferved  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  perfpiration  *,  and  the  fame  he  alfo  re¬ 
marks  with  regard  to  drinks 

Medicines.]  Thofe  of  the  milder  kind  indeed 
which  hardly  produce  any  difturbance  in  the  body 
do  not  lefien  perfpiration,  as  Sandlorius  °  obferved 
of  CafTia  ;  but  thofe  which  make  a  powerful  eva¬ 
cuation,  leffen  the  perfpiration,  as  he  obferves  p.  ^ 

Poifons.]  For  thefe  much  more  powerfully 
difturb  the  body  than  medicines,  and  at  the  fame 
time  weaken  the  vital  powers. 

A  damp  foggy  air.]  Sometimes  We  obferve 
fuch  fogs  as  adhere  to  the  walls  and  marble  pave¬ 
ments,  where  being  condenfed  they  run  down  in 
ftreaks  like  oil ;  and  fometimes  at  an  unufual  feafon 
of  the  year  this  is  accompanied  with  great  hear, 
and  then  all  people  complain  of  a  fenfe  of  heavi- 
nefs  and  wearinefs,  which  are  the  mod  certain 
figns  of  a  diminifhed  perfpiration.  Many  people 
at  that  time  alfo  become  peripneumonic,  the  per^ 
fpiration  of  the  lungs  being  checked  by  fuch  an 
air.  Sandorius  calls  fuch  in  air  foul  or  foggy, 
and  juftly  remarks  its  effe6ls,  when  he  fays  %  In 
ccenojo  ftohihetur  perfpiratio  ;  meatus  iniplentur^, 
fed  non  denfantur ;  fibr^  laxantur^  non  rohorantur^ 
&  pondus  perfpirahilis  retenti  l<^dit^  &  fentitur. 

In 
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‘‘  In  a  foggy  air  pcrfpiration  is  leflened,  the  pores 
are  obltru(5led  but  not  contradted,  the  fibres  are 
“  relaxed  not  ftrengthened,  and  the  weight  of 
the  retained  perfpirable  matter  is  both  fcnfible, 
“  and  injurious  to  the  body.”  But  that  the  per- 
fpiration  is  alio  leflened  by  a  cold  air,  is  obferved  to 
us  by  the  fame  author;  bur  then  the  weight  of 
the  perfpirable  matter  retained  is  neither  fenfible 
nor  injurious,  becaufe  the  pores  are  then  contraded, 
and  the  fibres- firengthened  But  this  foul  or  foggy 
air  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  foutherly  wind, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  who  lays,  Aujiri  vero  corpora  exfolvunty 
^  humeEiant^  gravitxitem  capitis^  auditur/i  gravem^ 
vertigines  faciunt  in  oculis^  fs?  in  ccrporit  us  diffi- 
cultatem  ad  motum^  ^  alvos  humeEiant.  But  the 
fouth  winds  relax  and  moiftcn  the  bodies  of  peo- 
pie,  bring  colds  in  the  head,  difficulty  of  hear- 
mg,  giddinefs  in  the  fight,  and  in  the  reft 
of  the  body  an  indifpcfition  to  motion,  with  a 
diarrhcsa.”  But  he  obfervrs  that  the  contrary 
of  all  thefe  happen  when  the  north  wind  blows. 

Reft,  or  a  neglrdt  of  wonted  cxercifes.]  How 
much  exercife  conduces  to  prelerve  health  and 
ftrengthen  the  b:  dy,  was  faid  before  in  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  25.  2.  and  §  28.  N°.  2  and  it 

there  appeared,  that  the  digeftion  and  aflimilation 
of  the  aliments  into  healthy  humours  were  thus 
pr  moted,  namely,  by  increafing  the  motion  of 
the  Iblids  and  fluids:  But  from  the  fame  caufes 
proceed  the  excretions  of  thofe  parts  which  would 
be  injurious  if  any  longer  retained  in  the  body  *, 
and  therefore  reft  of  body,  or  a  negledl  of  wonted 
cxercifes,  not  only  impedes  the  ultimate  attenuation 
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of  the  aliments,  but  alfo  retards  the  expulfion  of 
fuch  parts  as  ought  naturally  to  be  difcharged 
from  the  body,  in  order  to  maintain  health.  When 
a  fenfe  of  wearinefs  is  perceived  after  deep,  which 
is  a  fign  of  a  diminillied  perfpiration,  that  com¬ 
plaint  IS  removed  by  fuch  things  as  facilitate  that 
infenfibie  difcharge,  as  Sandorius  ®  informs  ns,  a- 
mong  which  he  reckons  exercife :  For  by  exercife 
he  obferves  that  the  body  becomes  lighter,  and  the 
perfpirable  matter  is  prepared  to  be  exhaled  But 
on  the  contrary,  long  relt  renders  fickly  bodies 
heavier,  becaufe  the  meat  and  drink  are  not  di- 
gefted,  and  the  excrementitious  perfpirable  matter 
is  not  prepared  to  be  difcharged,  from  whence  ail 
manner  of  difeafes,  and  often  death  itfclf  follow  as 
confequences  Even  when  perfpiration  is  deficient 
in  healthy  people,  he  tells  us  it  is  reftored  by  cx- 
ercife Hence  Galen  would  not  have  even  old 
people  abftain  from  exercifes,  but  orders  them  to 
keep  up  to  their  accuftomed  labours,  only  tolefifen 
the  violence  of  them  Ignavia  corpus  hehetat^ 
labor  jirmat^  ilia  maturam  fenebluter/iy  hie  longam 
adolefcentiam  reddit^  ‘‘  Becaufe  idlenefs  renders 
the  body  dull,  but  labour  flrengthens  it ;  the 
firfi:  brino-s  on  old  age  betimes,  but  the  laid  oc- 
cafions  a  long  youthfulnefs.” 

■  Obftrudfions  and  comprefTions  either  from  the 
contents  of  the  vefiTels  thcmfelves,  or  from  am¬ 
bient  bodies,]]  For  fince  obftrudlion  fuppofes 
(according  to  §  107.)  an  excefs  of  bulk  in  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  be  tranfinitted  above  the  capacity  of  the 
tranfmitting  veiTels,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 

ex'cre- 

»  Aphor.  374.  t  ApLor.  386.  ”  Aphor.  389. 

^  Aphor.  411.  ^  De  Sanitate  tuenda  Lib.  V.  cap.  3. 
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excretory  du6ls  being  obftruded,  thofe  parts  will 
be  retained  which  ought  to  be  evacuated.  But  a- 
rnong  the  caufes  of  obftrudlion  (§  1I2.)  we  rec¬ 
koned  thofe  which  by  an  external  compreffure 
diminiOied  the  capacity  of  the  veJffels,  which  mufl: 
therefore  have  a  place  here.  The  paflages  for  the 
urine  and  inteftinal  fasces  which  are  fo  open,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fmalleft  perfpiring  veflels,  may  yet 
be  totally  intercepted  by  tumours  formed  in  the 
adjacent  parts,  as  appears  from  the  hiftorits  of 
dileafes  *,  and  therefore  it  is  no  worrder  if  the  per¬ 
fpiring  vefTels  are'comprefied  by  ambient  b^idies 
endeavouring  to  take  up  a  larger  compafs  When 
in  ardent  fevers  the  blood  by  an  inflammatory  te¬ 
nacity  ftagnates  impervious  in  the  fmalleft  arteries, 
thefe  laft  being  diftended  comprefs  the  adjacent 
fecretory  and  excretory  frnall  duds,  and  hence  the 
whole  external  flcin,  tongue,  internal  parts  of 
the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.  are  invaded  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat;  and  when  the  patient  recovers  from 
thefe  dangerous  di’eafes,  almoft  the  firft  time  of 
nature’s  'overcoming  the  difeafe  is  a  return  of 
moifture  into  all  thele  parts. 

3.]  What  great  difturbances  may  arife  in  the 
body  from  great  commotions  of  the  mind  (was 
faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  99  and  §  104.) 
where  they  appeared  to  be  a  very  powerful  caufe 
accelerating  the  circulation,  which  fuppofes  a  more 
frequent  contradion  of  the  heart,  and  confequent- 
ly  implies  a  fever  (§  573.)  For  evt-n  in  the  moft 
healthy  perfon  a  great  affront  offered,  fhall  hot 
only  excite  moft  ft-vere  anger,  but  alfo  a  fever,  fo 
that  only  changing  the  thoughts  or  ideas  may  dif- 
turb  the  whole  bodv.  Galen  ^  well  oblerves  in 
fpeaking  of  the  affedions  of  the  mind,  ^iod 

in 
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in  illis  omnibus  ipfa  per  fe  ipfam  moveatur  anima. 
‘‘  ,That  in  all  thofe  palTions  the  mind  itfelf  is 
‘‘  mov^ed  and  affedled  by  itfelf.”  For  there  is 
nothing  corporeal  capable  of  exciting  fuch  turbu¬ 
lent  motions,  fince  even  the  recoiie<5lion  of  an 
injury  formerly  received,  is  able  to  renew  thofe 
tumults  which  had  been  long  ago  quieted.  But 
too  much  commotion  of  mind  is  more  hurtful  than 
too  much  motion  of  body,  as  Sandlorius  ^  well 
obferves,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  body  may  be 
allayed  by  deep  and  reft,  while  that  of  the  mind 
cannot. 

But  alfo  violent  motion  of  body  long  continued, 
efpecially  in  thofe  unaccuftomed  to  it,  may  ex¬ 
cite  fevers,  and  thofe  even  of  the  worft  kind.  In 
the  comment  to  §  571.  it  was  faid  that  the  venal 
blood  was  by  mulcular  motion  carried  with  a  great¬ 
er  force  and  celerity  towards  the  right  fide  of  the 
heart,  which  was  by  that  means  irritated  into  aquick- 
er  contradfion,  whence  a  true  fever  enfued,  but  foon 
vanilhed  again  if  the  caufe  was  not  violent;  but 
fomecinies  this  fever  continues  fo  long  as  to  be  of 
pernicious  confequence,  the  truth  of  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  many  inftances  in  the  writers  of  obferva- 
tions.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us  to  produce  one 
inftance  of  this  from  Hippocrates  A  young  man 

lav  ill  of  a  fever  in  the  Forum  Mendefium  from 

¥ 

lalTitudes,  labour,  and  running  beyond  what  he 
was  ufed  to,  of  which  he  penlhed  on  the  feventh 
day  :  And  here  on  the  firft  day  the  urine  was  thin 
and  dark  coloured,  the  bowels  difturbed,  attended 
with  watchings,  and  on  the  fecond  day  with  a  dif- 
turbance  of  the  mind  ;  but  on  the  third  day  there 
was  great  anxiety,  and  the  extremities  of  the 

body 

*  Aphor.  494,  496.  ^  Hippoc.  Epidem.  3;  <egroto  c<5lavo. 
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body  were  cold  and  livid.  From  which  hiftory 
it  is  evident  that  an  acute  and  fatal  fever  may 
ariie  only  from  excefs  in  motion  of  the  body, 
and  that  even  accompanied  from  the  beginning 
with  the  very  word:  fymptoms. 

Heat,  Sultry  heat  of  the  air  makes  one 

of  the  mod  frequent  caufes  of  fevers,  as  appears 
from  daily  obfervation  5  for  the  mod  fluid  parts 
of  the  blood  being  exhaled,  the  red  acquire  an 
inflammatory  denfity  and  tenacity,  whereby  its 
motion  will  be  more  refided  thro’  the  capillary 
arteries  :  But  from  this  refidance  readily  follows  a 
quicker  contradlion  of  the  heart,  that  is  a  fever, 
as  we  dcmondrated  before  in  the  comment  to 
§  582.  The  very  word  of  fevers-rage  when  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  air  are  accompanied  with 
violent  exercifes  of  the  body.  Thus  frequently 
being  in  the  heat  of  the  fun  occafions  a  fatal 
frenzy,  as  we  (hall  declare  hereafter  at  §  772. 
Therefore  Flippocrates judly  ranks  among  dif- 
cafes  of  the  fummer  continual  and  ardent  fevers, 
with  many  tertians  and  quartans. 

4.]  In  fearching  after  the  caufes  of  fevers,  we 
ought  to  attend  to  fuch  things  alfo  as  are  ex¬ 
ternally  applied  to  the  body  ;  for  frequently  the 
word  confequences  arife  from  thence  which  are  in 
vain  fought  after  from  other  caufes.  A  thorn 
fixed  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  fuch  as 
is  tendinous,  has  frequently  excited  a  violent  in¬ 
flammation  together  with  a  fever.  Cantharides 
applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body  at  one  time, 
have  thus  alfo  frequently  produced  a  fever  accom¬ 
panied  with  extreme  third,  a  drangury  and  bloody 
urine  ;  on  which  account  they  are  often  fo  fer- 
viceable  in  languid  and  cold  difeafes.  When  an 

unfor- 
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unfortunate  girl  anointed  her  head  with  butter 
mixed  with  arlenlc,  the  moll  fevere  pains  enlued, 
and  the  head  was  in  vain  waihed  with  water; 
for  theti-  enfued  watchings,  a  fwelling  of  the  whole 
head,  fainting  fits,  a  flight  fever,  delirium, 
and  on  the  fixih  day  fhe  expired*^.  What  frightful 
malaaies  ending  in  a  mifer.tble  death  have  enfued* 
when  ignorant  m  unteba  ks  have  fprinkled  a  large 
quantuy  of  corrofive  fuoiimate  on  a  plafler,  and 
apgl  eo  it  to  feme  external  tumour  which  they 
would  have  break,  may  be  feen  in  Degnerus 
There  are  many  more  fuch  obfervations  which 
confiim  the  fame  thing*,  but  thefe  may  fuffice  to 
prove,  that  a  fever  may  enfoe  from  the  external 
appheation  of  acrid  fubflantes. 

5. 1  The  blood  (as  was  faid  before  at  §  92,  and 
the  following)  has  fome  ct'rtain  qualities  by  which 
it  is  diflinguifhtd  from  other  known  fluids;  and  it 
was  hkewife  made  evident  in  the  comment  to  §  97, 
that  the  ^  reared  fabric  of  the  body  formed  blood 
in  animals,  which  could  not  be  imitated  by  any 
art  hitherto  known,  nor  do  i  believe  it  ever  will 
be  poflible  to  make  this  imi’aiion.  But  this  fan- 
guificative  power  is  pofTcfT  d  not  only  by  perfedt 
animals  ;  but  alfo  the  tender  growing  flan)en  of  thev 
incipient  chick  does,  in  the  firfl:  day  of  in- 
cubat  on  in  t’ e  egg,  aflliled  by  the  heat  of  the 
fitting  hen,  fv)rm  red  bio  -d  out  of  the  albumen, 
of  which  there  was  nor  before  die  leaft  appearance. 
So  long  as  the  blood  is  moved  through  the  veffcls 
poflefled  of  all  its  necefiaiy  qmdiries,  the  animal  is 
in  heaiih  ;  but  *0  foon  as  11  degenerates  from  its 
natural  ftate,  either  bv  a  mixrure  with  foreign 
particles,  or  tiir  :u^h  fome  delcdl  of  the  veffcls 

and 
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and  vifcera,  all  th.e  fundions  will  be  diflurbed, 
and  a  fever  produced  from  the  too  quick  adion 
of  the  heart  irritated  by  a  vitiated  blood.  Thus 
in  the  mod  healthy  people,  after  taking  a  more 
than  ufual  quantity  of  food,  there  is  obferved  a  ma- 
nifeft  acceleration  of  the  ■^ulfe,  as  long  as  a  great 
quantity  of  crude  chyle  flows  thro’  the  velTels 
mixed  with  the  blood  and  hence  weak  people 
immediately  are  fenfible  of  the  leafl:  error  in 
diet.  When  the  blood  fo  greatly  degenerates  from 
its  natural  crafis  in  the  pale  virgin,  that  fever  js 
produced  which  phyficians  ufually  call  white  ;  be- 
caufe  in  thele  tender  bodies  the  blood  cannot  be 
digefted  to  its  lafl:  degree  of  perfedion  ;  fo  that 
inflead  of  good  blood  a  foreign  humour  flows 
through  the  velfels. 

But  for  blood  to  be  formed  of  the  indigefled 
aliments,  requires  a  due  motion  of  the  humours 
through  the  velTels ;  and  the  firfl:  appearance  of  red 
blood  in  the  hatching  egg  appears  in  that  point 
where  there  is  a  pulfation  manifeftly  perceived 5  fee 
the  comment  to  §  97.  and  thus  the  chyle  prepared 
from  the  indigefl;ed  aliments  circulates  with  the 
blood  for  many  hours  through  the  veflTels,  before  it 
acquires  the  nature  of  that  fluid.  Every  thing 
therefore  which  greatly  alters  this  motion  of  the 
humours,  may  difturb  the  fanguification  or  con- 
verflon  of  them  into  blood,  and  caufe  them  to  dege¬ 
nerate  more  or  lefs  from  their  natural  healthy  ftate. 

But  very  great  is  the  number  of  thofe  caufes 
which  may  greatly  alter  the  motion  and  nature  of 
the  humours,  and  fome  of  them  are  fo  fubtle  as 
to  appear  only  by  their  effeds,  and  others  which 
are  no  ways  difcoverable  by  the  fenfes  ;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  virus  of  the  fmall-pox,  plague,  fffr. 
we  (hall  therefore  enumerate  the  principal  of  thefe 
caufes,  (for  to  reckon  up  all  of  them  would  be 

diflicult) 
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difficult)  that  by  the  knowledge  of  them  one  may¬ 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  refl:. 

Hunger.]  It  was  faid  before  at  §  80.  that  after 
the  aliments  have  been  reduced  by  the  power  of 
the  body  into  fuch  liquors  as  are  ufually  found 
in  healthy  and  rebuft  people,  they  fpontaneoufly 
incline  to  piitrefadlion,  as  well  from  reft  as  by  too 
violent  monon,  after  a  perfon  has  abftained  from 
all  meat  and  drink  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  hours. 
Then  it  is  that  the  ftnfation  which  we  call  hunger 
arifes  in  a  healthy  perfon,  to  give  notice  that  the 
body  requires  frefh  aliment  to  reftore  thofe  parts 
which  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  actions  of  life 
and  health.  Bdt  when  hunger  has  been  fuftained 
for  a  long  time,  the  blood  is,  not  molified  with 
fweet  chyle  prepared  from  the  aliments,  but 
all  the  humours  become  acrid  and  inclined  to 
putrefadtion,  the  breath  then  begins  to  ftink,  the 
urine  becomes  very  fharp,  and  a  fever  with  thirft 
arifes  from  the  increafed  acrimony  of  the  blood 
and  all  the  humours.  This  is  evident  in  thofe 
who  have  had  the  aefophagus  gradually  ftreight- 
ened  by  a  feirrhous  tumour  or  fome  fuch  other 
caufe,  till  at  length  the  paftage  into  the  ftomach 
has  been  totally  intercepted  ;  concerning  which 
lamentable  diforder  we  lhall  treat  more  at  large  in 
the  hiftory  of  a  quinfy  ;  for  fuch  unfortunate  pa¬ 
tients  are  at  laft  killed  with  hunger,  the  paftage  of 
all  folid  and  fluid  aliments  being  intercepted,  are 
attended  with  a  fever,  and  all  the  flgns  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  tending  to  putrefaction. 

But  how  long  hunger  may  be  fuftained  without 
being  deftruCbive  to  life,  has  not  as  yet  been  ac¬ 
curately  determined ;  Hippocrates  *  has  told  us. 
Si  quis  velit  feptem  diebus  nihil  comedere  vel  bihere, 
plurimi  in  his  {diebus)  moriuntur  \  quod  fi  qui  Hies 
(uperaverint^  tamen  moriuntur^  licet  pcfiea  comedere 

VoL.  V.  H  Cff 
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Csf  bihere  perfuadeantur.  “  That  if  any  attempt  to 
“  faft  for  feven  days  without  eating  or  drinking, 
“  moft  of  them  die  within  that  time  5  but  that 

even  thofe  who  furvive  it  do  neverthelefs  die, 

altho’  they  are  afterwards  perfuaded  to  eat  and 
“  drink.”  But  we  read  in  the  facred  fcripture, 
that  out  of  276  people  who  faded  without  food  for 
the  fpace  of  fourteen  days,  for  fear  of  a  fhipwreck, 
not  one  of  them  perilhed  An  Englifh  woman  is 
recorded  to  have  lived  only  by  the  fmell,  without 
meat  and  drink,  for  the  fpace  of  an  entire  year, 
tho’  kept  under  a  perpetual  guard  by  order  of 
King  Henry  the  eighth  ^ ;  and  we  are  likewife  told 
of  a  Scotchman  living  thus  for  feveral  months. 
Many  more  fuch  hiftories  are  related  by  *  Schenckius 
and  the  other  writers  of  obfervations. 

Evacuations.]  It  was  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  25- 
that  a  due  aflimilation  of  the  aliments  required  a 
large  quantity  of  healthy  humours  prefent  in  the 
body,  into  which  is  poured  only  a  frnall  quan-* 
tity  of  crude  chyle  prepared  from  the  aliments ; 
and  that  this  is  a  law  of  nature  we  are  taught  from 
phy Oology.  For  the  food  taken  into  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  there  mixes  with  a  large  quantity  of 
faliva,  pancreatic  juice,  juice  of  the  domach,  fffc. 
and  the  chyle  thence  made  is  again  diluted  with  a 
large  quantity  of  lymph  in  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
and  then  it  is  mixed  flowly  or  in  a  frnall  quantity 
with  the  blood  flowing  through  the  fubclavian  vein. 
And  hence  again  when  too  great  a  quantity  of 
crude  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of  people  whg 
have  taken  too  large  a  meal,  a  fever  is  thereby  pro¬ 
duced,  as  we  obferved  a  little  before.  If  now  the 
quantity  of  our  healthy  innate  humours  is  diminifhed 
by  too  large  evacuations,  the  proportion  of  the  crude 
chyle  will  be  too  great  with  refpedt  to  the  concodt- 

ed 
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€d  healthy  humours,  whence  the  fame  effedl  will 
follow  as  before  mentioned.^  Hence  we  frequently 
obferve  great  weaknefs  of  body  with  an  ill  hate  of 
the  juices  after  profufe  haemorrhages,  from  mif- 
carriages,  wounds,  (ffc. 

But  when  the  humours  feparated  from  the  blood, 
and  thinner  than  the  blood  itfelf  are  too  plentifully 
difeharged  out  of  the  body,  the  reft  of  the  mals 
is  more  difpofed  to  run  into  concretions,  by  being 
deprived  of  what  is  moft  fluid,  from  whence  may 
follow  an  inflammation  which  is  always  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  fever.  Hence  when  the  rnofl  fluid  parts 
of  the  humours  have  been  exhaled  by  the  fummer 
hears,  autumnal  fevers  and  inflammatory  difeafes  are 
obferved  to  be  the  mofl:  numerous  and  obftinate. 

Matter.*]  It  was  obferved  in  the  comment  to 
§  406.  that  when  the  befl:  laudable  pus  or  matter  re¬ 
mains  long  confined  in  a  clofe  and  warm  place^  it 
is  by  degrees  attenuated,  and  changes  into  a  worfe 
nature,  becoming  ichorous  and  acrid  j  and  that 
then  being  very  eafily  abforbed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  veins,  it  infedls  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  with 
a  purulent  cacochymy,  which  is  always  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  flow  fever.  This  we  are  afTured  of  by 
the  hedlic  fever,  which  is  continually  wailing  thofe 
who  have  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  and  which  is  ne¬ 
ver  curable,  unlefs  the  ulcerated  part  can  becleanf- 
ed  and  healed ;  and  this  is  true  in  whatever  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  body  the  ulcer  or  abfeefs  may  be 
feated.  For  a  phthifis  or  confumption  may  as  well 
arife  from  an  ulcer  in  the  kidney,  as  in  the  lungs. 
Hence  Hippocrates  ranks  a  fever  among  the  figns 
of  an  empyema,  as  we  fliall  declare  hereafter. 

Even  when  the  whole  fkin  abounds  with  matter 
in  the  fmall-pox,  that  being  abforbed  kindles  a 
fever  of  the  word  kind,  which  is  often  fuddenly 
fatal,  unlefs  the  matter  is  expelled  from  the  body 
either  fpontaneoufly  or  by  art,  or  elfe  by  a  tranfla- 
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tion  of  it  upon  fuch  parts  as  will  allow  the  colledled 
matter  a  fafe  exit  to  be  procured. 

Water  or  ichor  in  fuch  as  have  a  dropfy  or  an 
empyema.]  An  incipient  dropfy  does  indeed  often 
follow  from  fevers,  of  long  continuance,  but  is 
feldom  or  never  of  itfelf  with  a  fever ;  for  all  the 
parts  in  this  diforder  are  cold  and  languid.  But  an 
inveterate  droply  is  ufually  accompanied  with  a 
fever,  becaufe  the  waters  at  length  by  {landing  be¬ 
gin  to  corrupt  and  putrefy,  part  of  which  being 
abferbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  by  its  ftimu- 
lus  excites  a  fever,  and  greatly  increafes  the  thirfl. 
Moreover,  as  almofl  all  the  lymph  efcapes  from 
the  vefTels  in  a  dropfy,  and  is  colledled  in  the 
larger  or  fmaller  cavities  of  the  body,  the  refill- 
ance  of  the  blood,  being  thus  deprived  of  its  more 
fluid  parts,  is  increafed  about  the  capillary  vefTels, 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  heart  is  flimulated  into 
quicker  contra6lions  by  the  putrid  acrimony  ab- 
Ibrbed,  whence  a  mofl  ardent  fever  may  be  ex¬ 
cited  in  this  mofl  cold  diforder.  Thus  the  legs  of 
dropfical  people  which  were  at  firfl  cold  as  marble, 
become  afterwards  fo  violently  hot  and  inflamed, 
when  the  flagnant  waters  begin  to  corrupt,  that 
frequently  a  gangrene  of  the  worfl  kind  enfues. 

Sharp  ferum  colledled  in  any  part.]  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  in  fcorbutick  people  that  the  legs 
break  out  vvith  very  painful  ulcers,  difeharging  a 
great  quantity  of  acrid  ferum  corroding  the  ad¬ 
jacent  flcin.  If  fuch  ulcers  are  fuddenly  healed  up 
by  drying  medicines,  without  firfl  corredling  the 
ill  flate  of  the  humours,  fevers  and  the  worfl  con- 
fequences  may  follow.  The  fame  is  alfo  apparent  in 
thofe  who  have  been  fubjedl  to  difeharge  humours 
every  day  in  ififues ;  for  the  fudden  drying  up  of 
thofe  emilTaries  are  attended  with  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences.  In  the  pundlure  of  a  nerve  or  tendon, 
there  is  ufually  a  thin  liquor  colledled  about  the 
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wound,  which  fometimes  not  being  able  to  efcape 
through  a  fmall  opening,  fpreads  itfelf  through  all 
the  adjacent  panniculus  adipofus,  and  in  a  little 
time  acquires  a  malignant  acrimony,  whence  arife 
the  worft  inflammations,  finuous  ulcers,  gangrenes, 
which  are  then  always  accompanied  with  a 
fever.  When  the  flcin  is  eroded  in  infants  by  an 
acrid  ferum,  efpecially  in  the  head,  it  is  dried  up 
into  thick  fcabs,  under  which  the  colleded  ichor 
corrupts  in  a  little  time,  as  is  evident  from  the 
{linking  fmell,  and  makes  deep  erofions  •,  and  this 
acrid  matter  being  abforbed,  often  creates  malig¬ 
nant  fevers,  convulfions  and  death  itfelf.  I  keep 
by  me  the  parietal  bones  of  an  infant  almoffc 
entirely  eat  through  by  this  diforder,  and  which 
bones  altho’  they  were  cleanfed,  afforded  the  fame 
{linking  fmell  for  feveral  months,  which  had  been 
before  obferved  intolerable  to  every  one,  in  the 
living  infant. 

Exalted  bile.]  When  by  any  caufe  the  bile, 
which  is  of  all  the  natural  humours  of  the  body 
in  its  own  nature  the  moft  acrid,  is  rendered  fliil 
more  acrimonious,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  exalted, 
becaufe  it  excites  fuch  diflurbances  in  the  body, 
and  frequencly  proves  the  caufe  of  the  moft  ar¬ 
dent  fevers.  That  the  bile  is  exalted  by  the-fum- 
mer  heats,  we  are  taught  by  conftant  obfervations 
from  Hippocrates  even  to  the  prefent  time,  whence 
after  very  hot  fummers,  autumnal  bilious  fevers 
are  always  found  very  common.  But  unlefs  the 
corrupt  bile  is  evacuated  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by 
art  in  the  beginning  of  tbefe  fevers,  they  ufually 
hold  the  patient  very  long,  and  towards  the  end 
6f  the  difeafe  a  diarrhea  or  dyfentery  is  excited 
by  the  putrid  bile  *,  which  difeharge  the  patient’s 
ftrength  being  already  extenuated  by  the  preceding 
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difeafe,  he  is  often  not  able  to  fupport,  as  we  Ihall 
hereafter  explain  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  vomitings  in  fevers.  Hippocrates  ^  tells 
us  that  the  body  becomes  more  bilious  by  the  fum-? 
mer  heats  \  and  that  the  bile  put  in  motion  is  the 
caufe  of  an  ardent  fever,  and  in  feveral  other 
places  he  fays  that  the  bile  is  the  caufe  of  moft 
acute  difeafes.  Accordingly  I  have  known  many 
people  who  have  been  once  a  month  fubjedf  to  a 
levere  head-ach  and  fever,  which  having  continu¬ 
ed  fome  hours  they  have  difeharged  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  bile  by  vomiting,  and  have  immediately 
found  themfelves  well.  A  purge  given  once  or 
twice  in  a  month  to  evacuate  this  bile  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  be  colleded,  and  before  it  is  exalted, 
removes  thefe  complaints. 

Inflammation.]  This  is  evident  from  what  wa$ 
faid  in  the  comment  to  §  558. 

Suppuration.]  For  this  follows  a  preceding  in¬ 
flammation,  and  during  the  time  while  the  fuppu- 
ration  is  made,  all  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are 
increafed,  as  was  obferved  at  §  387.  for  a  fever 
accompanies  every  inflammation,  and  will  be  there¬ 
fore  increafed  by  a  fuppuration  j  whence  HippOr 
crates  obferves  to  us,-  that  the  pains  and  fever 
happen  more  remarkably  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  matter,  than  after  the  pus  is  formed  ^ 
fee  the  comment  to  §  158.  N°.  6.  But  even  after 
an  inflamed  part  has  been  converted  into  a  ripe 
abfeefs,  the  matter  being  too  long  confined, 
attenuated  and  rendered  acrimonious,  may  again 
produce  a  fever  by  returning  into  the  blood,  as 
v/e  obferved  a  little' before! 

*  t 

Gangrene.] 

^  De  Salubri  vi<Etus  ratione  textu  15.  Charter.  Tom. 
VI.  pag.  228,  1  De  AfFeftionibus  cap.  3.  Charter.  Tom. 
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Gangrene.]  For  this  is  ufually  the  confequence 
of  a  Hioft  violent  inflammation  •,  and  a  fuppura- 
tion  alfo  follows  in  the  margin  of  the  inflamed 
part,  while  thofe  parts  corrupted  by  a  gangrene, 
are  feparated  from  the  adjacent  living  parts ;  to 
'^vhich  add,  that  the  gangrenous  or  corrupt  mat¬ 
ter  being  abforbed,  often  exci'tes  a  very  putrid 
fever. 

Cancer.]  From  the  immenfe  pain,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  adjacent,  and  return  of  the  very  acrid 
fanies  or  foul  matter  into  the  blood,  concerning 
which  we  treated  before  in  the  comment  to  § 

499* 

•  Overwatchings  or  want  of  fleep.]  For  by  this 
means  there  is  a  great  wafte  made  of  the  mofl; 
fubtle  humour  in  the  body,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
paired  but  by  fleep.  -Hence,  after  a  perfon  has 
been  awake  too  long,  all  the  functions  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  are  weakened,  and  the  conco^ling  powers,  by 
which  the  crude  aliments  ought  to  be  changed  into 
our  own  nature,  are  depraved,  which  gives  rife  to 
a  train  of  the  very  worfl:  difeafes.  San(5lorius  ® 
obferves  to  us,  S<jmno  folito  hreviore  femper  ali- 
quid  perfpirationis  prohiberi :  quod  nifi  fequeniibus 
diebus  plenidre  perfpiratione  compenfetur^  imminet  fe- 
hr  is  periculum,  That  the  fleep  being  (horter  than 

ufual,  always  hinders  fomething  of  the  perfpira- 
“  tion,  which,  if  not  removed  by  a  more  copious 
perfpiration  in  the  following  days,  will  be  in  dan- 
‘‘  ger  of  exciting  a  fever.”  And  in  feveral  other 
places  he  reckons  up  the  ill  effedts  of  over-watching. 
But  fince  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  obftrudted  by 
keeping  too  long  awake,  and  fince  we  have  large¬ 
ly  demonftrated  under  the  prefent  aphorifm,  that 
fevers  very  frequently  rife  from  that  obftrudion,  it 
is  therefore  evident,  that  overwatching  is  deferv- 
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edly  ranked  among  the  caufes  of  fevers.  Hippo¬ 
crates  "  with  his  acciiftomed  brevity  tells  us,  Som~ 
nus,  vigilia^  utraque  modum  ft  excejferint^  malum. 
‘‘  That  deep  and  vigilance  are  both  of  them  in- 
“  jurioLis  in  excefs.’’ 

Too  intenfe  dudy  upon  any  thing.]]  This  has 
almoft  the  fame  effedl  with  over- watching  ;  for 
thus  the  mod  fubtle  parts  of  the  blood  are  too 
much  diffipated  and  confumed,  whence  a  weari- 
nefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  whole  body  follows,  and 
often  a  greater  weaknefs  than  after  violent  exercife 
of  body  :  and  this  more  efpecially  happens  while 
tlie  mind  is  employed  with  all  its  thoughts  fixed 
upon  only  one  objedt,  like  as  we  read  of  Archi¬ 
medes  %  ‘‘  Who  in  the  midil  of  all  the  tumult 
“  that  could  be  raifed  in  a  captive  city  by  the 
“  rapacious  foldiers,  continued  lb  intent  upon  his 
“  figures  which  he  had  defcribed  in  the  dud, 
“  that  he  w^as  killed  by  a  Soldier,  igno- 
rant  who  he  was.  ”  ^lui  in  tanto  tumultUy 
quantum  capta  urbs  in  difcurfu  diripientium  mi-^ 
.  litum  ciere  poterat^  intentus  formis^  quas  in  pul-’ 
vere  defcripferat^  ah  ignaro  milite  quis  ejfet^  in¬ 
ter  fe^us  fuit.  Therefore  dudy  with  a  variation 
of  the  pafiions  of  the  mind  may  be  longer  fup- 
ported,  as  Sandlorius  ^  tells  us,  than  when  there 
is  no  variation  or  change  of  the  objedls  and  paf¬ 
iions.  Hinc  anUquiJfimis  temporibus  medendi  fcientia 
fapienti^  pars  habebatur^  ut  iS  morborum  curatioy 
rerurn  naturae  contemplatio  fub  iifdm  aublorihus 
Tiata  fit :  ficilicet  his  hanc  maxime  requirentibus^  qui 
corporum  fiuorum  robcra  inquleta  cogitaiione^  noc- 
Hirnaqtie  v'gilia  minuerant  Literarum  enim  dif- 
aplina  majori  jludio  agitata^  yt  animo  pracipue 
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omnium  nsce^aria^  fie  corpori  inimica  eji  \  Hence 
“  in  the  moft  antient  times,  the  knowledge 
“  of  medicine  was  efteemed  a  part  of  philofo- 
“  phy,  and  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  the  know- 
“  ledge  of  natural  things  were  firft  confidered 
“  or  treated  of  by  the  fame  authors  *,  namely,  be- 
“  caufe  thofe  who  ftudied  nature,  by  weakening 
their  bodies  with  reftlefs  thoughts,  and  nodlur- 
“  nal  contemplations,  Hood  much  in  need  of  the 
affiftances  of  medicine.  For  the  ftudy  of  the 
“  learned  fciences,  as  they  are  attained  with  great- 
“  er  attention,  and  are  more  elpecially  neceflary 
“  for  the  accomplifliment  of  the  mind,  fo  are 
“  they  more  inimical  to  the  body,  as  Celfus  ob- 
ferves  to  us.”  Thus  is  there  no  ilate  on  all 
fides  happy  ;  for  of  all  men  thofe  who  give  them- 
felves  up  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  might  live  the 
moft  happy,  if  they  were  not  obnoxious  to  dif¬ 
eafes  from  the  fame  caufe.  Happy  are  they  who 
can  fo  condud:  their  life,  as  to  join  the  healthy  ex- 
ercifes  of  body  together  with  the  improvements  of 
mind. 

Excefs  of  venery.]  How  great  an  alteration 
is  made  in  the  body  of  the  male,  at  the  time  when 
the  femen  begins  to  be  formed  and  collected,  ap¬ 
pears  from  common  obfervation ;  for  the  rife  and 
continuance  of  the  beard  and  cloathing  of  the 
pubes  depends  thereupon,  and  a  wonderful  altera¬ 
tion  appears  both  in  the  voice  and  palTions  of  the 
mind  ;  for  the  hitherto  crying  boy  now  becomes 
extremely  bold,  and  often  delpifes  even  real  dan¬ 
gers.  Nor  is  this  obferved  only  in  mankind,  but 
other  animals  alfo  become  extremely  fierce  about 
the  fame  time.  Even  fo  great  is  the  alteration  of 
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body  at  that  time,  that  Hippocrates  ®  expedls  the 
cure  of  the  moft  difficult  difeafes  from  puberty. 
Ko  wonder  therefore  if  the  body  is  fo  much  di- 
fturbed  by  excefs  of  venery.  The  bull,  a  moft 
fierce  animal,  when  he  lets  upon  the  venereal  aft 
becomes  afterwards  languid  :  and  thofe  unhappy 
people,  who  have  exhaufted  the  vigour  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  by  too  early  and  immoderate  venery,  live  ener^ 
vated  and  fubjeft  to  difeafes  :  for  a  feldom  ufe  of 
this  raifes  the  faculties  of  the  body,  but  too  fre^ 
quent  depreffes  them,  as  Celfus  ^  tells  us.  But  he 
determines  this  frequently,  not  by  number,  buc 
from  the  nature,  age  and  habit  of  the  body,  and 
fays,  that  it  has  not  damaged  the  body  when  it 
is  neither  followed  with  weaknefs  nor  pain.  Sane* 
torius  obferves,  that  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is 
diminiflied,  and  the  concoftive  faculties  weakened 
by  excefs  of  venery  5  and  in  feveral  aphorifms 
which  follow  after,  he  reckons  up  the  damages 
proceeding  thence.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  fe¬ 
vers,  and  thofe  of  the  worft  kind,  ftiould  arife 
from  the  fame  caufe.  Hippocrates  gives  us  an 
account  of  two  patients  in  fevers  from  drinking 
and  excefs  of  venery  ;  one  of  which  efcaped  not 
without  difficulty,  after  a  fevere  difeafe,  extending 
to  the  twenty-fourth  day,  and  the  other  expired  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  difeafe.  But  in  another  place 
^  he  relates  more  at  large,  the  many  diforders  which 
are  ufed  to  follow  excefs  of  venery,  where  he 
treats  of  a  tabes  dorfalis  ;  in  deferibing  which  dif* 
eafe  he  fays.  Tabes  dorfalis  a  medulla  {fpinali)  ori¬ 
tur^  maxime  autem  recens  nuptos  ^  lihidinofos  con* 

cipit, 

«  Aphor.  7.  Sed.  5.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  197.  *  Lib. 

I.  cap.  1.  Aphor.  415,  416.  Epidem.  3. 

iLgroto  X.  &  XVI.  Charter.  Tom.  IX;  pag.  304,  &' 3 10. 
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dpit.  Sine  fehre  funt^  hem  comedunt^  ^  contahef- 
cunt,  ^od  ft  ita  affedum  perconteris^  didt,  fibi 
*videri  ex  fuperioribus  partihus  a  capite  velut  for-- 
micas  fecundum  fpinam  defcendere ;  quumque  urinam 
aut  alvum  reddit^  prodit  ipfi  femen  copiofum  li- 
quidum^  neque  geiiitura  intus  concipitur^  ^  in  fom- 
nis^  cum  uxore  dormiat,,  nec  ne^  femen  profundit ; 
quumque  turn  alias^  turn  pr^ecipue  per  locum  arduum 
iter  fecerit^  aut  cucurrerit^  anhelatio  £5?  debilitas 
ipfum  prehendit^  Gif  capitis  gravitas\  Gf  aures  fo- 
nant.  Hie  temporis  progrejfu  vehementihus  febribus 
correptus  peril  ex  lipyria  febre^  ‘‘  I'hat  the  ta- 
“  bes  dorfaiis  arifes  from  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and 
“  moftly  happens  to  thofe  who  are  over  leacherous 
or  lately  married.  They  are  without  fever,  and 
“  eat  heartily,  but  wafte  away.  But  if  you  aflc 
“  him  how  he  is  affedled,  he  anfwers,  that  there 
“  feems  to  him  as  if  ants  were  creeping  down  the 
“  fpine  from  the  top  of  the  head  ;  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  liquid  femen  itfelf  is  aifo  difeharged 
when  he  goes  to  urine  and  ftool,  nor  does  he 
retain  the  femen  in  his  deep,  but  lofes  it  whe- 
“  ther  he  deeps  with  his  wife  or  not.  And  when-hc 
“  travels  or  runs,  efpecially  through  mountainous 
or  difficult  places,  he  is  taken  with  great  weak- 
“  nefs  and  (hortnefs  of  breath,  a  heavinefs  in  the 
head,  and  a  tinkling  in  the  ears.  Such  a  pati- 
“  ent  in  procefs  of  time,  being  taken  with  a  vio- 
“  lent  fever,  periffies  with  a  lipiria,  wherein  the 
“  internal  parts  burn  with  heat,  and  the  external 
“  are  cold.”  All  thefe  complaints  have  I  feen, 
and  many  more  in  thefe  miferable  patients  who 
have  indulged  themfelves  with  foul  pollutions.  I 
have  obferved  wonderful  pains  wandering  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body,  attended  fometimes  with 
troublefome  heat,  and  fometimes  with  chillinefs, 
^nd  efpecially  in  the  loins,  which  complaint  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinned  for  three  whole  years  inflexible  to  all  re¬ 
medies  in  a  young  man  from  the  caufe  here  men¬ 
tioned. 

After  the  pains  above  were  leflened,  he  felt  fo 
great  a  coldnefs  in  his  thighs  and  legs,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fit  by  the  fire-fide  even  in  the  midft  of 
fummer,  though  to  the  touch  his  body  fcemed  to 
have  the  natural  warmth.  But  what  feemed  moft 
wonderful  to  me  was,  that  during  this  time,  the 
tefticles  were  always  moving  and  whirling  about  in 
the  fcrotum,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  perceive 
the  fame  motion  in  his  loins  with  a  great  fenfe  of 
uneafinefs. 

We  have  now  enumerated,  and  for  the  fake  of 
method  reduced  into  diflindl  clafTes,  thofe  caufes 
which  are  obferved  to  excite  a  fever  :  it  now  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  confider  thofe  changes  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  human  body  from  the  fever  itfelf,  and 
which  are  termed  the  elFedls  of  the  fever,  fince 
they  follow  from  thence  as  the  caufe  :  concerning 
thefe  therefore  wc  fliall  treat  in  the  aphorifm 
next  following. 

SECT.  DLXXXVII. 

* 

H  E  eftedls  of  a  fever  are  a  quicker 
f  propulfion  and  expulfion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  an  agitation  of  thofe  which  ftagnate, 
an  intimate  mixture  of  them  altogether,  an 
attenuation  of  thofe  which  refift  the  vital 
powers,  a  concctflion,  fecretion  of  the  matter 
concodled,  a  crifis,  or  a  critical  difcharge  of 
that  which  by  a  ftimulus  or  coagulating 
force  produced  the  fever  ;  add  to  thefe  an 
alteration  in  the  humours  from  their  healthy 

to 
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to  a  difeafed  ftate,  or  elfe  the  introdu6l!on  of 
fuch  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  healthy 
folids  and  fluids,  as  will  enable  the  patient  to 
fuftain  things  to  which  he  has  not  been  ac- 
cuilomed  ;  and  laftly,  there  follows  an  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  a  thickening  of  thofe  which  re¬ 
main  ;  to  which  add,  thirfl,  heat,  pain,  anxi¬ 
ety,  weaknefs,  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  oppref- 
fion  and  loathings,  or  averfion  to  food. 

We  now  fee  what  a  fever  is  able  to  efFe6l  in  the 
human  body,  fo  far  as  we  confider  it  abftradly  ; 
for  hitherto  we  have  been  only  treating  of  a  fever 
in  general,  fiippofing  a  healthy  perfon  to  be  taken 
with  it.  1  he  firfl  effedl  then  will  be. 

A  quicker  propulfion  and  expulfion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.]  It  is  evident  by  what  was  faid  before  at 
§  573,  that  a  quicker  contradlion  of  the  heart  at¬ 
tends  in  every  fever  ;  but  the  heart  cannot  be 
more  fwiftly  contradted,  without  expelling  the 
blood  contained  in  its  cavities  with  a  greater  velo¬ 
city,  nor  without  propelling  the  fame  with  a  greater 
celerity  through  the  arteries.  For  if  the  refiflances  > 
in  the  arteries  are  fo  great  as  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  being  thrown  into  them,  the  motion  of  the  ' 
heart  ceafes,  and  death  is  prefent :  but  every  fever 
not  only  fuppofes  life  prefent,  but  alfo  is  itfelf  an 
afFedlion  of  life  endeavouring  to  avert  death,  as 
we  demonftrated  in  the  comment  to  §  573.  In 
the  cold  fit  of  a  fever  indeed  the  blood  otten  flag- 
nates  in  the  extremities  of  the  vefTcis,  (lee  §  577-) 
but  even  then  the  celerity  of  the  blood’s  motion 
expelled  from  the  heart,  is  increafed  through  the 
larger  veflels  about  the  heart  itfelf:  for  though  in 
the  cold  fit  the  heart  only  expels  a  fmall  quantity 
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of  blood  in  each  contradlion,  yet  as  it  palpitates 
very  fwiftly,  it  moves  what  was  expelled  with  a 
greater  celerity. 

An  agitation  of  thofe  which  ftagnate  ]  Some 
humours  always  ftagnate  even  in  health,  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  •  and  there  are  feveral  ufes 
which  require  a  colkdlion  and  improvement  of  cer¬ 
tain  humours  feparated  from  the  blood  into  certain 
cells  or  cavities.  Thus  the  cyftic  bile  ftagnates  in 
a  receptacle  proper  to  itfelf,  and  the  marrow  is 
colledted  in  the  bones  of  quiefcent  animals,  and  the 
thick  fat  is  colledted  in  the  adipofe  membrane, 
where  it  ftagnates  almoft  without  motion  *,  alfo  in 
the  mucous  cryptse  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
there  ftagnates  a  thick  humour,  But  befides 

thefe  dileafes,  there  are  often  many  humours 
colleded  and  ftagnant  in  the  cavities  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  which  were  before  in  motion.  Thus  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  abdomen^  thorax,  brain,  pericardium,' 
Cffr.  in  the  living  animal,  are  repleniftied  with  fub- 
tle  vapours,  which  are  every  moment  expelled 
from  the  fmalleft  arterial  duds^  and  in  the  fame 
proportion  drank  up  again  by  the  mouths  of  the 
abforbing  veins  opening  into  the  fame  cavities: 
but  when  the  animal  is  in  a  languifhing  condition, 
thefe  vapours,  being  condenfed  and  colieded  to¬ 
gether,  appear  in  the  form  of  ftagnant  water,  as 
we  are  taught  by  dropfies.  But  when  the  motion 
of  the  humours  is  increafed  by  a  fever,  thofe 
which  in  health  ftagnated,  are  likewife  put  in 
motion,  as  appears  from  daily  obfervations  in 
pradicc.  A  fat  perfon  recovering  after  an  acute 
continual  fever,  often  lofes  half  his  weight, 
and  the  fl<in  hangs  loofe  in  unfightly  wrinkles 
on  the  abdomen,  which  but  fourteen  days 
before  flood  out  to  the  diftance  of  half  a 
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foot  with  fat.  Hence  Galen  ^  recommending  vio- 
lent  exercifes  and  heating  medicines  for  the  cure 
of  corpulency,  admonifhes  the  phyfician  to  take 
notice  that  the  patient  thus  treated  will  probably 
be  feized  with  a  fever,  which  yet  will  rather  for^ 
ward  the  intention,  if  every  thing  is  rightly  con^ 
duded.  It  is  too  well  known  with  what  diftur^ 
bance  the  bile  is  often  expelled  both  upv/ard  and 
downward  in  fevers;  and  frequently  there  are 
bilious  vomits  in  every  fit  of  a  tertian  ;  nor  is  this 
all,  but  the  fame  bile,  which  flagnating  before  in 
its  cyft,  only  diftilled  fiowly  into  the  duodenum, 
being  now  attenuated  and  exalted  by  the  fever  re¬ 
turning  into  the  blood,  tinges  the  urine  and  eyes 
of  the  patient,  almofl:  as  in  a  jaundice.  In  the 
cure  of  a  .dropfy,  phyficians  of  all  ages  have  made 
ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  are  capable  of  exciting 
a  fever  in  a  healthy  body,  and  this  with  a  view  to 
render  the  ftagnant  ferum  moveable,  and  to  dif- 
charge  it  from  the  body.  The  antients  made  ufe  of 
the  boldeftdofes  of  hellebore,  elaterium,  (purge,  fsrc. 
and  the  Iharpeft  purgatives  and  vomits  of  the  like 
nature  are  ufed  as  liberally  by  the  moderns,  the 
ufe  of  all  which  is  ever  accompanied  or  followed 
with  a  fever.  The  Iharpeft  fpices,  pepper,  garlic, 
ginger,  ^c,  are  again  recommended  for  the  fame 
purpofe  by  others  ;  all  which  are  ftill  adapted  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  fever,  as  is  evident  from  what  was  faid  at  § 
586.  N°  1.  The  moft  tenacious  atrabiliary  feculen¬ 
ces  of  the  blood,  which  have  lain  fometimes  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  together  without  motion,  are  fometimes  dif- 
folved  and  put  into  motion  by  violent  fevers,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  moft  dreadful  maladies,  as  we  Ihall  de¬ 
clare  more  at  large,  at  §  1104.  The  incorrigible 
matter  of  a  fcirrhus  which  has  lain  dormant  for 
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fome  years  by  reft  of  body,  is  often  put  into  fuch 
a  commotion  by  a  fever  arifing  from  any  caufe, 
as  to  degenerate  in  a  little  time  into  a  malignant 
cancer.  From  all  thefe  inftanccs  it  is  fufEciently 
apparent  that  an  agitation  or  commotion  of  ftag- 
nant  humours  is  here  defervedly  ranked  among 
the  effcdls  of  a  fever. 

A  mixture  of  them  altogether.]  For  thofe  hu¬ 
mours  which  before  ftagnated,  were  feparated  and 
collected  apart  from  the  reft  in  the  common  Cir^ 
culation.  But  when  thefe,  being  moved  by  a  fe¬ 
ver,  are  abforbed  by  the  veins  and  mixed  with  the 
blood,  they  pafs  on  through  the  veins  to  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  from  thence  thro’  the 
fmalieft  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  they 
are  conveyed  by  the  veins  to  the  left  ventricle,  by 
which  they  are  again  drove  forward  through  the 
aorta.  But  it  appears  from  phyfiology  (or  the 
ftrudture  and  adlion  of  the  parts  explained  in  our 
Theoretical  Ledures that  each  particle  of  the 
blood  drove  from  the  heart  into  an  incurvated  ar¬ 
tery,  is  every  moment  of  time  acquiring  a  differ¬ 
ent  diredlion,  collifion,  rotation,  fsfc.  from  whence 
muft  neceflarily  follow  the  moft  perfedt  mixture 
poffible.  Hence  appears  the  reafon  why  when  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  fat  is  mixed  with  the  blood  in 
a  (hort  time,  while  a  corpulent  perfon  lies  ill  of  a 
fever,  it  is  all  difeharged  from  the  body  without 
any  appearance,  or  at  ieaft  very  rarely,  of  real  fat 
to  be  perceived  in  the  difeharged  humours*,  the 
urine  indeed  appears  very  red,  but  the  fat  being  in¬ 
timately  mixed  with  the  falts,  rendered  more  acri¬ 
monious  by  the  fever,  is  reduced  into, a  faponaceous 
nature,  and  the  inteftinal  feces  alfo  are  extremely 
fetid,  but  never  afford  the  appearances  of  real  fat. 

An  attenuation  of  thofe  which  refill:.]  This 
effedl  of  a  fever  is  of  the  great^ft  importance, 

and 
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and  from  a  negledt  therein  great  errors  are  often 
committed  in  pradice.  For  in  fuch  a  manner  is 
the  machine  of  our  body  framed  by  the  adorable 
Creator,  that  when  any  thing  is  applied,  either  as  a 
ftimulus  or  obftacle,  to  difturb  the  equable  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  humours,  then  either  a  new  mo¬ 
tion  is  excited  in  the  body,  or  that  already  Tub* 
filling  is  increafed.  When  too  great  a  quantity 
of  crude  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  blood  from  tak¬ 
ing  too  great  a  rneaf  there  is  always  a  flight  fever 
obferved  two  or  three  hours  after ;  arid  the  fame 
thing  happens  when  the  food  is  too  difficult  to 
digeft,  as  we  obferved  under  the  preceding  apho- 
rifm.  For  fince  it  is  by  the  reciprocal  adion  of 
the  veflels  upon  the  contained  humours,  and  of 
the  humours  upon  their  containing  veflels,  that 
the  chyle  prepared^from  the  food  and  mixed  with 
the  blood  is  gradually  changed,  fri  as  tb  depoflt  its 
own  nature  and  become  blood ;  therefore  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  motion  bf  the  humours  through 
the  veflfels  is  thus  incrbafed,  that  the  changing 
caufes  may  be  oftener  and  more  powerfully  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  fame  time  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
more  crude  chyle,  in  order  to  make  an  attenua¬ 
tion  ot  that  which  reflfts.  When  the  blood  (lag- 
nates  in  the  extremities  of  the  veflTels  during  the 
cold  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  the  reflftirig  mat¬ 
ter  is  attenuated  or  removed  in  that  cafe  by  the 
fever  itfelf,  whereupon  the  fit  terminates,  and  the 
equability  of  the  circulatiori  is  reftored.  For 
"this  reafon  Sydenham  ^  obferves  to  us,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  endeavour  at  once  to  remove  the 
difeafe  by  the  bark,  while  the  fit  is  either  prefent 
or  at  hand  •,  for  that  then,  by  fuffocating  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  would  remove  the  obflruilions  about 
the  extremities  of  the  veflels,  one  might  deflroy  the 
patient,  as  it  had  been  known  by  many  inftances  • 
VoL.  V.  I  and 
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and  hence  this  incomparable  and  in  itfelf  falutary 
medicine  has  been  difgraced,  when  the  fatal  event 
ought  to  have  been  juftly  afcribed  to  the  mifcon- 
dudt  of  thofe  who  gave  ir.  Hence  we  begin  to 
perceive  how  a  fever  often  performs  the  adtion  of 
a  medicine  with  refpedt  to  other  difeafes,  as  we 
fhall  afterwards  explain  at  §  589. 

A  concodlion.]  When  the  ingefted  aliments 
are  converted  into  our  own  nature  by  the  efficacy 
of  the  veffels  and  vifeera.  To  that  they,  can  reftore 
the  folid  and  fluid  parts  which  are  daily  wafted  by 
the  adlions  of  life  and  health,  they  are  faid  to  be 
concodted  ;  for  as  we  obferved  from  Galen  in  the 
comment  to  §  25,  ConcoEiio  eft  in  coquentis  fuhftan- 
tiam  deduEiio  qu^dam  ejus  quod  concoquitur  :  “  Con- 
codtion  is  a  converfion  of  the  concodled  ali- 
ments  into  the  fubftance  of  the  parts  which 
concodt  or  digeft  them.’’  But  this  is  not  the  ufe 
and  adlion  of  that  concodfion  which  is  the  effcdl  of 
a  fever.  For  when  that,  which  by  its  ftimulus  or 
coaguium  has  produced  a  fever,  is  by  the  fame 
fever  fo  changed  as  to  be  lefs  offenflve  and  difpofed 
to  expulflon  from  the  body;  it  is  then  faid  to 
be  concodted,  although  it  is  not  converted  into 
the  nature  or  fubftance  of  our  healthy  folid  and 
fluid  parts.  When,  for  example,  the  impervious 
particles  of  the  humours,  wedged  into  the  ulti¬ 
mate  extremities  of  the  arteries  in  inflammatory 
difeafes  of  the  breaft,  are  fo  ciianged  by  a  fever^ 
that  by  the  impetus  of  the  blood  urging  behind^ 
they  are  feparated  together  with  the  extremities  of 
the  obftrudted  arteries,  and  changed  into  a  white, 
fmooth,  uniform  pus  or  matter,  by  fpitting  up 
which,  thefe  difeafes  are  fo  frequently  cured;  we 
then  fay,  there  is  a  concodlion  made  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter,  even  though  that  matter  can  never 
be  affimilated  into  healthy  humours,  but  muft  of 
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heceffity  be  expelled  to  reftore  health.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  conco<5l:ion  of  the  aliments 
made  in  a  flare  of  health  is  very  different  from 
that  which  is  made  in  difeafes.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  for  diftindlion  fake  call  a  converfion  of  the 
ingefled  aliments  into  our  own  nature  by  the 
name  conco&ion  ;  and  that  change  where¬ 

by  the  fever  fo  alters  its  material  caufe  as  to  render 
it  lefs  ofienfive  and  difpofed  for  expulfionj  may 
be  termed  xc-fTrac/AoV,  or  maturation.  Hence  Ga¬ 
len  obferves  that  this  maturation  in  difeafes 
is  a  folt  of  conco(5lion  of  what  is  preternatural^ 
but  that  it  is  different  from  what  we  properly  call 
concodlion,  whith  changes  the  aliments  into  our 
own  fubflance ;  and  in  this  place  he  makes  ufe  of 
the  two  forementioned  words  diftindly.  Yet  in 
Other  places  he  often  ufes  the  word  to  fignify 
that  conco(5lion  or  rather  maturation  which  is 
made  in  difeafes,  as  Gorreus  very  well  obferves: 
and  in  another  place  ‘‘  the  fame  author  very 
juftly  diflinguiOies  betwixt  thefe,  when  he  fays 
that,  concodlion  is  the  preparation  of  things 
entering  into  the  body,  but  zs-£7r<x>Tf/>o\y  or  matura¬ 
tion^  is  the  preparation  of  things  to  be  expelled  or 
pafTing  out  of  the  body.  Duretiis  ""  likewife  tranf- 
lates  the  word  a  maturation  or  foften- 

ing.  Hence  it  is  that  Galen  always  feeks  for  the 
figns  of  concodlion  in  difeafes  in  the  excreta,  when 
he  fays,  ^od  co5iionis^  qu£  in  fpirandi  injlrumentis 
fputa ;  ejus  vero,  qua  in  vents  jit^  urinas ;  //- 
iius  autem^t  qua  circa  ventrem^  alvi  excrementa^ 
figna  fiatuere  oporteat,  That  the  figns  of  con- 

I  2  codlion 
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“  codicn  happening  in  the  organs  of  refpiration, 
“  ought  to  be  expeded  in  the  fpittle ;  but  of  that 
which  happens  in  the  veins  or  arteries,  in  the 
urine  *,  and  of  that  which  js  made  in  the  ab- 
domen,  are  to  be  expeded  in  the  feces  of  the 
«  inteftines.” 

But  that  the  fever  itfelf  is  the  caufe  of  this  ma¬ 
turation  is  allowed  by  the  confent  of  the  beft  phy- 
iicians,  and  proved  by  repeated  obfervations  in 
difeafes. '  Sydenham  tells  us  in  a  place  before  cited 
§  55^0  Felpris  ipfa  natures  injlrumentum  eji, 
quo  partes  impuras  a  puris  fecernat :  hoc  ilia  modo 
plane  impercept  ’ihili  facit  in  principio  atque  etiam  in 
morbi^_  verum  in  ejufdem  declinatione  apertius^ 
id  quod  ex  urina  cernere  licet,  “  That  the  fever  is 
“  an  inftrument  of  nature  herfelf,  whereby  fhe 
‘‘  feparates  the  impure  from  the  pure  parts ;  and 
“  that  this  fhe  does  in  a  manner  altogether  im- 
‘‘  perceptible  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  height 
‘‘  of  the  difeafe;  but  in  the  declination  thereof 
“  fhe  makes  this  feparation  more  manifcftly, 
which  one  may  perceive  in  the  urine.”  Hence 
this  great  man  placed  the  chief  cure  of  fevers  in 
keeping  up  the  febrile  motion  to  a  juft  and  mode¬ 
rate  degree,  left  becoming  over  violent  it  fhould 
deftroy  the  tender  veflels  of  the  encephalon  and 
lungs,  or  at  leaft  block  them  up  with  an  imper¬ 
vious  liquid  ;  or  on  the  other  hand  left  the  febrile 
motion  becoming  too  weak  or  dull,  fhould  render 
the  concoftion  and  attenuation  of  the  morbific 
matter  lefs  perfetft.  Hence  alfo  he  ingenuoufly 
confefies,  that  if  the  magnitude  of  the  fever  feem- 
cd  fufticient  to  make  a  concodtion  of  the  morbific 
matter  without  threatening  any  danger,  he  did 
nothing  himfclf  in  that  cafe,  but  committed  the 
whole  bufinefs  to  nature.  And  in  this  he  followed 
the  fteps  of  the  great  Hippocrates  who  fo  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  made  himfelf  only  a  fpedtator  in  difeafes, 
as  is  evident  from  many  parts  of  his  Works,  and 
as  he  .cxprefsly  tells  us  himfelf,  when  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  cure  of  a  broken  ear,  he  fays,  imerdtm 
enim  optima  medicina  ejl^  medicinam  non  facere^  fsf 
ad  aurem  fs?  ad  alia  multa.  “  For  fometimes  the 
“  bed  medicine  is  to  do  nothing  as  well  in  a  broken 

ear  as  upon  many  other  occafions.”  All  this  is 
confirmed  by  what  has  been  faid  in  the  hifiory  of 
inflammation  (§  387.)  for  when  the  obftrudion  is 
fo  great  as  to  be  irrefolvable,  it  can  only  go  off  by 
llippuration,  during  the  performance  whereof  the 
fever,  heat,  pain,  pulfation,  fffc.  are  increafed, 
and  by  this  means  all  the  inflammatory  and  irre¬ 
folvable  matter,  together  with  the  obflrudied  ends 
of  the  veflfels  in  which  it  is  depofited,  are  con- 
coded  and  changed  into  an  uniform  white  and 
thick  matter  called  pus.  But  when  this  matura¬ 
tion  is  impeded  by  a  perverfe  treatment,  an  in^ 
curable  fcirrhus  frequently  remains  ever  after,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  refolved  or  difperfcd  by  all,  the 
endeavours  of  art,  and  can  only  be  removed  either 
by  the  knife  or  cautery. 

A  fecretion  of  the  matter  conceded.]  For  as 
was  faid  before,  the  matter  conceded  in  fevers  is 
rendered  fo  mild  as  to  be  lefs  capable  of  injuring 
and  diflurbing  the  adions  of  the  body,  than  while 
it  was  crude ;  but  in  the  mean  time  there  is  never- 
thelefs  often  fuch  qualities  in  the  matter  conceded, 
as  will  not  permit  it  to  be  affimilaced  into  healthy 
humours,  and  become  obedient  to  the  laws  of  an 
equable  circulation.  In  fuch  cafe  then  the  con- 
coded  and  maturated  parts  are  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  the  humours,  and  expelled  either  by  urine, 
fweat,  ftool,  or  elfe  being  colleded  toge¬ 

ther  in  fome  certain  part,  they  form  an  abfeefs  by 
metaftafis  or  tranflation,  as  will  be  hereafter 
demonftrated  in  the  feveral  hiftories  of  acute,  fe- 

I  3  brile 
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brile  difeafes.  But  this  fecretion  of  the  concodted 
matter  is  made  by  the  fever  *,  and  if  it  does  not 
happen,  a  return  of  the  fever  is  to  be  expede^,  as 
Sydenham  \  who  calls  this  a  depuration  of  the 
blood  in  difeafes,  learnt  by  a  careful  obfervation. 
For  he  obferved  in  an  acute  continual  fever,  that 
about  the  fourteenth  day,  the  matter  which  had 
been  thereby  conceded,  was  ufualiy  expelled  in  a 
moderate  fweat :  but  that  when  the  patient  was 
too  much  weakened  by  purges,  clyfters, 
though  they  might  feem  to  give  forne  relief  at  that 
time  of  the  dileafe,  yet  for  want  of  this  difeharge  a 
new  fever  was  kindled,  taking  perfedly  the  fame 
courfe  as  the  firft,  which  had  been  fuppreffed  iri* 
deed  by  weakening  the  patient’s  ftrength,  but  not 
cured  ;  becaufe  the  fecretion  and  expulfion  of  the 
conceded  matter  h^d  been  hindered  by  a  perverfe 
method  of  cure. 

A  crifis  or  critical  difeharge  of  that  which  by 
its  liimulus  or  coagulum  produced  the  fever.] 
Crifis,  literally  fignifying  judgment,  is  derived  aVo' 

:  it  very  frequently  occurs  among  phy- 
ficians  in  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  difeafes,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  for  us  to  examine  in 
this  place  what  is  commonly  underftood  by  it. 

Galen  *  would  have  onlv  a  fudden  alteration  of  a 
difeafe  towards  health,  to  be  fimply  intended  by 
the  word,  becaufe  fuch  a  change  always  happens 
by  manifeft  difeharges  or  fome  remarkable  abfeefs : 
but  becaufe  this  is  ufualiy  preceded  with  a  great 
difturbance  in  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  the 
difeafe  often  at  that  time  difplays  itfelf  with  terri¬ 
ble  fymptoms,  many  of  which  are  enumerated  by 
Galen  in  the  place  mentioned,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
chofe  who  attend  upon  the  patient  being  at  that 

time 
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time  much  affrighted,  fhoiild  from  the  urgency 
of  the  cafe  pronounce  that  a  decifivejudgmenc  was 
then  to  be  made  of  the  patient’s  life ;  Galen  would 
therefore  have  this  term  rather  contrived  by  ig¬ 
norant  people  than  phyficians ;  but  then  this  fudr 
den  alteration  towards  a  recovery  of  health  is  cal¬ 
led  a  crifis  only  by  way  of  eminence  for  a  change 
to  fudden  death  he  alfo  calls  a  crifis,  only  with  the 
addition  of  bad ;  and  thofe  difturbances  which 
only  make  fome  confiderable  change,  without  en¬ 
tirely  removing  th'e  difeafe,  he  calls  imperfedt 
crifes. 

It  is  not  every  change  therefore  of  a  difeafe  into 
health  which  Oalen  calls  a  crifis,  but  only  that 
which  happens  fuddenly,  and  with  fome  remark¬ 
able  difturbance  in  the  body  preceding,  or  often 
attending ;  for  thus  Galen  ^  expreffes  himfelf  in 
another  place  ;  f^pius  vero  neque  tdla  crifis  fit 
flatus  tempore^  fed  paulatim  fohitur  morbus^  longo 
tempore  coBionem  recipiens,  “  But  frequently 
“  there  happens  no  crifis  at  the  ftated  time,  but 
“  the  difeafe  goes  off  gradually,  taking  up  a  long 
time  in  the  concodtion.”  And  a  little  after  he 
fubjoins  ;  hujufmodi  folutionem  neque  crifim  no^ 
mino :  fi  qua  vero  confertim  fiat  permutatio,  & 
multo  magis  earn  perturb aiionem^  qu<^  illam  pr^ecedity 
it  a  appello.  “  Yet  do  I  not  call  this  kind  of  ter- 
“  mination  in  the  difeafe  a  crifis  :  but  I  call  it  lo 
when  it  has  been  preceded  with  a  fudden  change 
and  great  difturbance,’*  He  would  alio  ""  have 
us  to  underftand  a  crifis  to  take  place  in  great  dif- 
eafes,  but  that  flight  difeafes  go  off  by  refolution. 
Moreover,  he  would  have  us  take  notice  "  that  al^ 

I  4  ^  ways 
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ways  fomething  new  or  uncommon  happens  either 
in  the  breathing,  hearing,  fight,  eafinefs  of  ap- 
prehenfion,  &c,  about  the  time  when  a  crifis  is  to 
follow,  all  which  he  then  calls  critical  figns  or 
fymptoms. 

Nor  does  Galen  ®  always  call  a  termination  of 
the  difeafe  in  death  a  crifis ;  for  he  remarks,  that 
patients  frequently  die  in  the  beginning  of  the  dil- 
eafe  without  a  crifis,  in  great  Inflammations  of 
the  principal  parts,  or  through  the  great  quantity, 
thicknefs  and  tenacity  of  the  humours,  which  fud- 
denly  flow  inward,  and  obftrud:  the  courfe  of  the 
fpirits ;  and  fometimes  that  this  happens  in  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,  when  its  force  over-powers; 
nature;  and  fometimes  again,  but  rarely,  in  the 
decline  of  the  difeafe,  the  vital  ifrength  being  broke 
or  exhaufled.  But  he  obferves,  that  in  thefe  cafes 
nature  made  no  attempt  to  repulfe  the  difeafe,  be¬ 
ing  over-powered  by  its  magnitude  ;  but  that  if  na¬ 
ture  made  fuch  an  attempt  and  failed,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  any  remarkable  difcharge  or  abfcefs  with  dif- 
turbance,  then  he  calls  it  a  crifis,  but  a  bad 
one. 

Galen  alfo  remarks  %  that  a  crifis  happens  not 
in  the  beginning,  but  at  the  height  of  a  difeafe, 
and  is  then  always  the  befl: ;  but  if  it  fometimes 
happens  in  the  increafe  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  then 
imperfedl,  and  always  at  lead  lefs  fafe. 

From  ail  that  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that  ^ 
crifis  is  fiippofed  to  attend  indifeafes,  when  great 
diflurbances  happen,  and  new  fymptoms  fuddenly 
appear ;  and  when  thefe  are  followed  with  a  fud- 
den  alteration  of  the  difeafe,  either  for  better  or 
y/orfc  :  alfo  that  this  change  is  followed  or  accom¬ 
panied  with  confiderable  difcharges,  or  clfe  a  de- 

pofition 
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pofition  of  the  humours  into  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  which  is  an  abfcefs.  For  it  was  faid  before 
in  the  comment  to  §  402,  that  under  the  name  of 
abfcefs,  the  ancient  phyficians  comprehended  that 
endeavour  of  nature  by  which  certain  offenfive 
parts  were  feparated  from  the  blood,  and  expelled 
out  of  the  body,  or  depofited  in  fome  place  ;  and 
therefore  the  antients  dihinguilhed  two  kinds  of 
abfceflion,  the  one  by  efflux,  and  the  other  by 
tranflation  or  fettling  upon  fome  parts. 

But  all  the  appearances  which  accompany  a 
crifis,  or  which  follow  after,  are  included  in  that 
denomination.  Hence  they  are  frequently  called 
critical  perturbations  or  difturbances  ;  and  that 
which  is  expelled  foon  after  the  crifis,  is  called  a 
critical  difcharge  ;  as  the  matter  fettling  upon  fome 
particular  part,  as  well  as  before  it  is  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  humours,  is  termed  the  criti¬ 
cal  matter,  fffc. 

The  moft  evident  crifts  therefore,  and  the  great- 
eft  difturbances  happen  towards  the  height  of  the 
difeafe,  or  at  its  greateft  increafe,  at  which  time 
there  is  a  fort  of  equal  and  doubtful  combat  be¬ 
twixt  the  vital  powers  and  the  morbific  matter  to 
be  conquered,  till  nature  over-powers  the  difeafe, 
or  till  ftie  herfelf  falls  a  vidtim  thereunto  ^  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  termed  a  good  crifis,  and  the 
latter  a  bad.  But  when  after  this  ftruggle  nature 
is  neither  totally  triumphant  over  the  difeafe,  nor 
altogether  fubjedled  to  it,  the  crifes  are  termed 
imperfedt. 

Concerning  thefe  crifes,  Galen  ^  obferves,  Si 
T^orhi  in  hoc  tempore  crijim  non  habuerunt^  fieri  non 
poteft^  ut  in  declinatione  haheant :  quicumque  enim 
fiatus  tempus  femel  praterierint^  hi  fine  crifi  perfie- 

veranty 
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•nerant^  &  pmlatim  folvuntur.  “  That  if  the  dif- 
eafe  has  not  a  critical  turn  at  this  time,  that  is, 
“  about  the  height,  it  cannot  have  it  in  the  de- 
dine  :  for  whatever  difeafes  have,  once  pafled 
over  the  time  of  their  height,  fuch  continue 
without  a  crifis,  and  are  gradually  refolved.” 

But  that  crifes  may  happen  at  other  times  of  the 
difeafe  cannot  be  denied ;  and  Galen  himfelf  af¬ 
firms  it,  when  he  fays,  Crifes  omnibus  diebus  acci- 
dunt^  fed  neque  fares  numero^  nec  aquali  fide,  “  Cri- 
“  fes  happen  on  all  days,  but  are  neither  equally 
“  certain,  nor  kept  to  the  fame  number.”  For  on 
the  feventh  day  of  the  difeafe,  on  which  common 
acute  fevers  come  to  their  height,  he  had  feen  fo 
many  crifes  happen,  that  he  could  not  even  num¬ 
ber  them,  whereas  he  had  feen  more  on  the  twelfth 
or  fixteenth  day.  On  the  fixth  day  indeed  he  had 
obferved  crifes,  but  fuch  as  were  without  the  due 
figns,  obfeure,  imperfedt,  or  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  of  ill  confequence,  or  elfe  accompanied  with 
fevere  fymptoms  and  the  greateft  danger.  For  af^ 
ter  the  difeafe  has  arrived  to  its  height,  it  naturally 
declines  by  degrees  \  and  on  the  contrary,  the  na¬ 
tural  powers  which  remain  in  the  patient,  increafe 
in  proportion  as  the  difeafe  declines  j  whence  thofe 
parts  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  were  depraved  by 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  are  gradually  concodted 
and  difpofed  for  excretion,  which  in  that  cafe  hap¬ 
pens  immediately  after  the  decline  of  the  difeafe, 
and  is  generally  accompanied  with  lefs  diflurbances 
than  when  it  is  performed  during  the  greateft  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe.  But  a  crifis  is  aifo  properly 
faid  to  attend  when  new  fymptoms  arife,  and  the 
difeafe  is  either  removed  or  diminiftied,  according  as 
the  morbific  matter  is  expelled  either  wholly  or  in 

part. 
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part.  But  the  longer  the  difcafe  continues  before 
the  crifis,  fo  much  the  more  is  the  violence  of  the 
critical  perturbation  kfTened,  as  well  as  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  change  :  for  thofe  crifes  which  happen 
in  the  height  of  difeafes  often  terminate  in  a  tew 
hours  time,  ^nd  fometimes  even  fooner,  being  fre¬ 
quently  followed  with  the  moft  troublefome  fymp- 
toms.  Galen  obferves  %  Morbis  autem  inveteraf- 
centibus  contingit^  judicia  .  vehementiam  pertur- 
hationis^  alterationis  brevitatem^  remittere^  G? 
ad  duos  fepe  dies  vd  tres  extendi.  “  But  crifes 
happening  when  the  difeafes  are  grown  old  or 
“  of  long  Handing,  are  attended  with  vehement 
perturbations,  and  the  continuance  of  the  alte- 
ration  is  lengthened,  fo  that  a  crifis  is  often  ex- 
tended  to  two  or  three  days.” 

Hence  it  is  evident  what  the  antients  underHood 
by  the  term  crifis,  although  they  have  Ibmetimes 
with  lefs  exadtnefs,  made  ufe  of  the  word  to  de¬ 
note  the  folution  of  a  difeafe,  even  without  any 
apparent  difchaige  or  abfeefs.  Thus  Galen  ^  re¬ 
marks,  that  Hippocrates,  in  the  firft  and  third 
book  of  his  Epidemics,  not  only  once  or  twice, 
but  frequently  calls  the  termination  of  the  difeafe 
a  crifis.  Even  Galen  himfelf  where  he  treats 
profeHedly  of  crifes,  has  the  following  palfage  •, 
^ive  fuhitam  in  morho  mutationem^  five  ad  meim^em 
jlatum  indinatiomm  fiolam^i  Jive  perturhationem  fio* 
lam.,  qu^e  eas  antecedit.,  Jive  omnem  merhi  fiolutio-^ 
nem^  five  earn  iantum^  qu^e  bona  Jit.,  crifiim  quis  velit 
appellare.,  non  eji  mihi^  nifit  obiter.,  hoc  in  loco  di- 
jlinguere  propojitum  *,  fed  quo  pado  h^c  omnia  quifi 
piam  cptime  preenoficat.,  percenfiere  decrevi,  Whe- 
ther  any  one  chafes  to  call  by  the  term  crifis  a 

“  fud- 
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fudden  change  in  the  difeafe,  or  an  inclination 
it  only  to  a  better  flate,  or  merely  a  diftur- 
‘‘  bance  which  precedes  fiich  a  change,  or  an 
“  entire  folution  of  the  difeafe,  or  only  that  folu- 
tion  which  happily  fucceeds,  is  not  my  bufincfs 
in  this  place  to  diftinguifh,  except  curforily ; 
but  by  what  means  any  one  may  well  fore-know 
“  all  thefe  is  the  defign  of  my  enquiry.” 

it  has  been  frequently  difputed,  whether  the 
maxims,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  antients  concerning  the  crifes  of  difeafes,  are 
obferved  to  hold  true  in  the  difeafes  which  occur  in 
our  days.  Thus  Hollerius  fays,  Apud  nos  rarius 
incider e  repentina  ilia  &  perturhationis  plena  judicia^ 
quas  a^ia-Eig  proprie  appellant ;  fo’pius  autem  etcfohi 
morhos  alternantibus  copiione  fs?  excretionihus. 
That  among  us,  thefe  fudden,  full,  and  crid- 
cal  perturbations  rarely  happen,  which  the  an- 
“  tients  properly  call  crifes ;  but  that  difeafes  are 
“  oftener  carried  off  by  alternate  excretions  and 
conco6lion.”  And  this  he  believed  to  proceed 
from  the  difference  of  our  climate  or  air,  an  in¬ 
temperate  way  of  living,  or  becaufe  the  phyficians 
more  frequently  weaken  nature  by  bleeding  and 
the  exhibition  of  medicines  ;  and  to  thefe  he  adds 
alfo,  becaufe  it  is  cuftomary  with  us  to  fupply  the 
patient  with  greater  plenty  of  nourifhment  than 
what  was  ufual  with  the  antients.  But  although 
there  feems  to  be  fome  truth  and  reafon  in  all  this, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  our  days  crifes  are 
commonly  obferved  in  difeafes,  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  the  phy- 
fician. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  muff  confefs,  that  phy- 
ffeians  do  not  always  ufe  that  diligence  in  the  ob- 

fervation 
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fervation  of  difeafes,  which  we  find  in  the  accounts 
given  us  by  the  antients.  They  carefully  remark¬ 
ed  each  change  which  appeared  every  day  of  the 
difeafe,  and  by  that  means  found  out  the  manner 
in  which  nature  cured  difeafes,  following  precifely 
in  her  footfleps.  But  who  is  there  that  will  devote 
fo  much  of  their  time  to  fuch  a  tedious  obfervation 
in  each  difeafe  ?  They  who  have  the  beft  opportu¬ 
nities  of  enquiring  into  this  matter  by  an  ample 
pradice,  are  often  opprefled  with  fuch  numbers  of 
the  fick,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  attend  to 
every  circumftance.  There  are  alfo  a  great  many 
phylicians,  who  after  making  fome  obfervations, 
and  not  finding  them  agree  immediately  with  what 
has  been  faid  on  the  crifis  and  critical  days  with 
their  indices  by  the  antients,  they  altogether  ncg- 
led  them  for  the  future,  and  believe  that  at  lead 
in  thefe  climates  they  are  of  no  ufe.  Being  very 
fenfibie  of  my  own  weaknefs,  and  therefore  per- 
fuaded  that  my  teflimony  can  avail  little  in  fo 
weighty  a  matter ;  yet  I  believe  1  may  venture  to 
fay  what  I  have  obferved  in  difeafes,  with  regard 
to  the  prefent  fubjed. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  difeafes  more  efpe- 
cially,  not  trufting  to  my  memory,  I  ufed  to  write 
down  before  the  patient  every  thing  that  I  could 
obferve  each  day  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  and  after  returning  home  it  was  my  prac¬ 
tice  to  reduce  them  into  order.  In  this  manner 
have  I  prepared  for  myfelf  fome  hundreds  of  acute 
cafes  through  every  llage  of  the  difeafe,  remarking 
at  the  fame  time,  what  I  had  ordered  the  patient 
either  in  the  way  of  diet  or  medicine.  I  was 
pleafed  with  this  labour,  becaufe  I  could  by  this 
means  beft  difcover  the  errors  committed  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  and  avoid  them  for  the  future : 
and  alfo  becaufe  I  did  not  dare  to  call  in  the  ad- 

vicq 
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vice  of  our  great  profefibr,  which  I  fo  often  found 
neceffary,  if  I  had  not  an  accurate  hiftory  of  the 
difeafe.  For  the  incomparable  Boerhaave,  whoi 
knew  how  to  frequently  excufe  a  Humbling  fcholar 
in  more  weighty  matters,  would  yet  refent  with  d 
fevere  countenance,  a  want  of  due  attention  in  a 
matter  which  regarded  life* 

But  when  I  afterwards  compared  the  maxims  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  with  what  I  had  thus  ob- 
ferved  in  difeafes,  I  with  great  pleafure  faw  the 
truth  of  what  they  pronounced  ;  and  I  perceived 
that  the  chief  fault  lay  in  our  being  fo  forward  to 
make  the  antient  phyficians  wifer,  and  prefage  more 
than  they  intended. 

For  crifes  do  not  happen  in  all  difeafes,  nor  are 
the  critical  perturbations  always  fo  violent  as  we 
have  before  mentioned  to  have  been  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  teilimonies  of  the  antients.  This  is 
alfo  obferved  to  us  by  a  moft  weighty  author  in' 
this  matter,  Sydenham  * :  Dari  nempe  quafdani 
fehrium  fpecies^  quas  natura  methodo  Jibi  peculiarly 
fine  vifibili  aliqua  evaciiatione  ablegaty  reducendd 
fcilicet  in  fanguinis  majfam,  illique  affimilando  ma- 
teriam  illam  morhificamy  qua  cum  eo  minus  quadra- 
hat.  ‘  “  Namely,  that  there  are  fome  kinds  of 
fevers,  which  nature '  removes  by  ways  pecu- 
liar  to  herfelf,  without  any  viflble  evacuation, 
“  to  wit,  by  returning  the  morbific  matter  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  and  there  aflimilating  whatever 
was  foreign  to  the  mafs.”  And  he  freely  con- 
feffes,  that  he  ufed  no  endeavours  from  art  in  the 
cure  of  thefe  fevers,  but  only  gave  a  very  thin  ale 
or  malt  drink,  permitting  in  the  mean  time  a  free 
ufc  of  the  air,  and  wonted  exercifes  ;  and  in  this 
I  mod  fimple  manner,  he  recovered  his  children  and 
moft  intimate  friends,  whence  there  could  be  no 
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fufpicion  that  a  crifis  did  not  follow  from  any 
impediment  by  art.  The  fame  author  obferved, 
that  in  thofe  years,  when  autumnal  intermittents 
were  the  moft  common,  a  continual  fever  oc¬ 
curred,  in  which  nature  fo  moderated  all  the 
fymptoms,  as  to  difpofe  the  febrile  matter  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  due  concodion,  to  be  difeharged  at  its 
certain  time  ;  and  this  fever  he  called  depuratory, 
being  of  opinion,  that  this  was  primarily  a  fever  of 
nature,  becaufe  it  more  frequently  occurred  than 
any  others,  and  was  more  regular  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  But  with  this  fever 
he  fays,  agreed  thofe  eminent  and  neceffary  rules 
delivered  to  us  by  Hippocrates  and  other  antient 
phyficians  ;  and  he  alfo  obferves  to  us  that  thefe 
rules  do  not  always  anfwer  in  other  kinds  of  fe¬ 
vers,  which  are  of  an  unfettled  and  very  different 
nature. 

Befides  this,  death  itfelf  frequently  follows  in 
difeafes  without  a  crifis,  as  Galen  ^  obferves,  where 
he  gives  us  the  figns  whereby  the  fame  may  be 
fore-known  in  the  following  words  *,  Primum  ^ 
maximum  in  morbis  lethalihus  Jignum^  quod  fine  crijl 
mors  eji  fubfgmtura^  eft  virium  imbeciditas :  nam 
virtus  ita  proftrata  ad  pugnam  centra  morbiim  non 
excitatur.  Secundum  vero^  ft  nullum  adftit  ftgnwn 
vel  minimum  cobiionis  ;  fs?  prater  hac  ftt  morbus 
magnus  Jit  malignus^  atque  etiam  celeriter  hwve^ 
atur  :  quum  enim  h/ec  adfueriipt^  mors  fequetur  om^ 
nino  abftque  crifti,  “  The  firft  and  greateft  fign  in 
‘‘  fatal  difeafes  that  death  will  follow  without  a 
crifis,  is  a  weaknefs  of  the  faculties  or  powers 
of  the  body  *,  for  the  forces  being  thus  damped, 
cannot  be  raifed  to  Bght  againfl  the  difeafe^ 
But  the  fecond  is  when  no  fign  attends,  even  of 
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«  the  leaft  concodlion,  the  difeafe  itfelf  being  int 
“  the  mean  time  great,  malignant,^  and  running 
“  on  with  celerity  :  For  when  thele  are  prefent, 

«  death  will  fol'ow  without  any  crifis. 

Many  phyficians  alfo  perceiving  that  fevers  re¬ 
turned  when  the  patient  feemed  well,  and  even 
after  a  manifeft  cnfis  and  finding  others,  which 
they  had  pronounced  to  be  well,  attacked  a  long 
time  after  with  a  dangerous  difeafe,  have  been 
brought  to  delpife  and  negled:  all  that  relates 
to  crifes.  But  thefe  difappointments  have  been 
already  obferved  to  us  by  the  antients,  who  have 
alfo  given  us  the  figns  by  which  thefe  returns  af¬ 
ter  crifes  may  be  predidled.  For  it  frequently 
happens  in  more  violent  difeafes  that  nature  can¬ 
not  conquer  the  diforder  by  one  llruggle ;  but  af¬ 
ter  falfe  hopes  have  been  conceived  the  difeafe 
again  breaks  out,  and  cannot  be  entirely  conquered, 
without  by  exciting  new  difturbances,  the  morbi¬ 
fic  matter  which  hill  remains  in  the  body  is  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  that  frequently  not  by  one  but  many 
emundlories.  Hippocrates  ^  fupplies  us  with  a 
remarkable  inftance,  proving  all  thefe  particulars. 
A  man  lay  ill  of  an  acute  and  dangerous  fever  at¬ 
tended  v/ith  terrible  fymptoms,  livid  frothy  ftools, 
a  livid  fediment  in  the  urine,  watchings,  ravings^ 
on  the  ninth  dav  he  was  taken  with  a  Ihiver- 
ing  and  fwear,  but  the  delirium  and  many  bad  ' 
fymptoms  ftill  continued.  On  the  eleventh  day 
he  came  to  his  fenfes,  fweated  and  was  free  from 
the  fever  :  But  Hippocrates  particularly  adds  that 
the  urine  was  thin  or  clear  at  the  time  of  the  crifis, 
which  he  had  always  condemned  in  acute  dif¬ 
eafes,  whence  there  was  danger  of  the  fever’s 
returning,  as  it  did  on  the  fourteenth  day ;  for* 

after 
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after  being  free  two  days  the  fever  returned  a* 
gain  with  watchings  and  delirium.  On  the  feven- 
teenth  day  he  had  a  fweat  throughout  his  whole 
Jbody,  which  relieved  him,  and  he  came  more  to 
his  underftanding ;  but  ftill  the  fever  continued 
with  a  thin  urine  and  not  well  coloured  :  On  the 
twentieth  day  he  again  fweated,  was  without  the 
fever,  but  the  urine  was  ftill  thin ;  at  lenoth  on 
the  fortieth  day  he  had  a  copious  white  phlegmatic 
difcharge  by  ftool,  and  much  fw^eat  flowing  from 
his  whole  body  made -a  perfect  cnfls. 

I  confefs  that  when  fuch  cafes  as  thefe  occur’d  to 
me  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  I  Vv^as  often  doubtful, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  believe  concerning  the 
predidtion  of  crifes.  I  well  remember  that  efpe- 
daily  the  following  cafe,  which  1  fhall  briefly  re¬ 
late,  made  me  fo  over- bold  that  I  was  twice  out 
in  my  prognoflic  in  the  fame  dife<^fe.  In  a  healthy 
ftrong  man  afflided  with  a  pleurify,  after  twice 
bleeding  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  abated  ;  after 
this  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  difeafe,  having  had 
a  very  troublefome  night,  he  difcharged  an  incre¬ 
dible  quantity  of  u;*ine,  v/hich  immediately  appear¬ 
ed  turbid,  and  depofued  a  very  copious  fediment 
afterwards.  The  patient  faid  that  he  not  only 
voided  this  water  eafily,  but  with  a  fort  of  plea- 
fure.  The  night  following  was  fufflciently  quiet, 
and  1  had  predided  that  this  critical  difcharge  by 
urine  fhould  carry  oft  the  difeafe.  On  the  feventh 
day  there  was  a  profuse  bleeding  at  the  nofe,the  fever 
was  much  lefTened,  and  now  at  leaft  I  thought  the 
difeafe  muft  be  certainly  conquered.  But  he  com¬ 
plained  next  day  of  a  fenfe  of  weaknefs  in  his  lo'ns, 
and  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  fever.  On  the 
tenth  day  of  the  difeafe  he  felt  fometbing  of  an 
obtufe  pain,  and  upon  rifing  our  of  bed  was  lame 
in  the  right  leg.  On  the  eleventh  day  there  was 
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a  pain  in  the  right  groin,  and  although  he  could 
move  his  kg  without  any  pain  in  the  bed,  yet  up¬ 
on  raifing  up  it  was  lame  ^  but  in  other  refpedts 
the  fever  was  entirely  off,  and  all  the  fundions 
of  the  body  in  a  healthy  ftate.  This  made  me 
predidt  an  abfcefs  near  the  joint  of  the  hip  *,  but 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  difeafe  he  difcharged 
urine  which  looked  turbid  as  foon  as  made,  and 
depofited  a  great  quantity  of  a  white  uniform  fe- 
diment,  whereby  the  pain  of  the  part  affedted  was 
immediately  lelTened  5  but  two  days  after  he  had 
"  a  clear  limpid  urine,  whereupon  the  pain  imme¬ 
diately  returned,  and  went  off  again  when  the 
urine  became  thick  and  white.  After  I  had  col- 
le(d:ed  together  the  obfervations  which  I  had  read 
in  the  ancient  phyficians,  and  difpofed  them  in 
fuch  order  as  to  find  them  readily  in  each  dif- 
eafe  that  occurred,  I  then  began  to  compare  with 
them  the  hiftories  of  difeafes  which  I  had  before 
taken  down,  and  I  then  faw  what  each  fign  de¬ 
noted  which  had  occurred  to  me  in  the  prefent 
cafes.  For  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  difeafe  we 
are  told  in  many  places  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
that  a  crifis  very  rarely  or  never  happens,  in  the 
truth  of  which  we  may  confide.  Befides  this,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ^  had  remarked  ^  Qua  in  inorhis  poft  crifim 
ref.dua  immor ant ur^  recidiv as  facer e  foUnt.  ‘‘  That 
‘‘  the  reliqiies  which  are  left  in  difeafes  after  a 
“  crifis  ufualiy  caufe  returns.”  But  after  this 
copious  haemorrhage  or  difeharge  of  urine,  there 
were  ilill  fome  remains  of  the  fever  accompanied 
with  a  fenfe  of  weaknefs  in  the  loins,  all  which 
ought  to  have  made  me  fufped;  that  the  difeafe 
was  not  yet  perfectly  conquerrd.  Hippocrates 
indeed  tells  us.  Si  ex  merbis  convahfeentibus  ali- 
quid  doluefit^  illic  ahfeeffus  fiunt,  “  That  if  any 

“  part 
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“  part  becomes  painful  in  thofe  who  are  recovering 
‘‘  from  difeafes,  they  there  make  an  abfcefs  or 
“  tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter  5”  fo  that  it 
was  not  without  reafon  I  feared  an  abfcefs  at  the 
joint  of  the  hip  :  But  in  another  place  Hippocrates'" 
obferves  ;  §uihus  fpes  ad  articulcs  ahfceffum  fore ^ 
eos  ahfcefjv  liber  at  urina  ccpiofa  fff  crajfa  ^  alba  red- 
dita^  &c.  “  In  thofe  where  there  is  reafon  to  ex- 
“  ped:  an  abfcefs  will  happen  about  the  joints,  a 
‘‘  plentiful  difcharge  of  thick  white  urine  frees 

luch  from  the  abfcefs,  Thus  1  perceived 

myfelf  out  in  prognofiicating,  becaufe  I  did  not  well 
obferve  the  pradlical  rules  of  the  antienc  phyficians  : 
For  I  ought  to  have  predided  on  the  fixth  day 
fome  relief,  but  not  a  total  recovery  from  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  afterwards  fhould  have  obferved  that 
there  was  danger  of  an  abfcefs,  but  that  there  was 
reafon  to  hope  it  might  be  prevented. 

It  is  therefore  beft  for  the  phyfician  not  to  be  too 
prefumptuons  in  prefaging  future  events  in  difeafes, 
efpecially  if  he  has  not  been  long  experienced  in 
his  profefljon,  ’till  ufe  makes  him  more  perfed, 
and  his  own  miftakes  more  cautious.  For  we 
ought  always  to  be  mindful  of  the  admonition  which 
Hippocrates  ^  gives,  namely,  Acutorum  morborum 
non  omnino  cert^  funt  pradiMiones^  ncqtie  mortis  neqtie 
fanitatis.  ‘‘  That  the  predidions  in  acute  difeafes  are 
“  not  altogether  certain  either  with  refped  to 
‘‘  death  or  recovery.”  But  from  this  laft  apho- 
rifm  of  Hippocrates  fome  may  objed,  that  it  no¬ 
thing  abfolutely  certain  can  be  concluded  in  the 
crifes  of  difeafes,  what  need  is  there  to  concern 
ourfelves  fo  much  about  that  matter?  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  obfervation  of  crifes  is  of  the 
greateft  ufe  in  difeafes ;  for  by  that  means  we 
learn  how  and  by  what  ways  nature  cures  them, 
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and  we  are  admonifhed  not  to  difturb  her  in  that 
work  by  impertinent  endeavours  of  art,  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ^  prudently  obferves,  where  he  fays  ; 
^{Z  judicantur^  ^  qucz  perfe5ie  judicata  fuyit^  neque 
mcvere^  neque  innovare  oportet^  nec  medicamentis 
neque  aliis  irritamentis  fed  finer e,  “  Thofe  me- 

thods  of  terminating  difeafcs  which  have  been 
“  or  are  about  to  be  undertaken  by  nature,  ought 
“  neither  to  be  removed  or  altered  either  by  me- 
dicines  or  any  other  irritating  thing,  but  Ihould 
«  be  left  entirely  to  nature  herfelf.”  For  when  by 
a  careful  obfervation  we  have  learnt  what  courfe  na¬ 
ture  inclines  to  take,  and  by  what  paflages  to  throw 
out  the  humours,  we  may  forward  thofe  intentions 
by  fuitable  remedies,  endeavour  to  render  the  mat¬ 
ter  moveable,  and  prevent  every  thing  that  may  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  forefeen  evacuation.  Alfo  from  what  the 
antienrs  have  delivered  to  us  concerning  crifes 
and  critical  days,  we  may  learn  at  what  time  of  a 
difeafe  thofe  great  alterations  are  to  be  expeded  5 
and  although  from  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature 
k  will  be  impoflible  to  be  altogether  free  from 
error  at  fome  time  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  pati¬ 
ents,  yet  as  Celfus^  juftly  obferves ;  I<Ion  tamen, 
fi  quid  vix  milleftmo  in  corpore  aliquem  decipit^  ia 
jidem  non  hahet ;  cum  per  innumerabiles  hominei 
refpondeat :  “  We  ought  not  therefore  to  rejeci 

or  mifbelieve  what  may  deceive  us  perhaps  hard- 
“  ly  one  time  in  a  thoufand,  if  it  aniwers  in  num- 
“  berlefs  patients.*’  And  the  following  fentenc( 
of  the  fame  author  is  likewife  moil  true*,  ^oc 
in  vicino  fcepe  qucedam  not  a  poftt<e^  non  bonos^  fei 
imperitos  Medicos  decipiant ;  nec  protinus  crimes 
artis  ejfc^  fi  quod  pro/efforis  fit^,  “That  wha 

“  oftei 
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often  feems  about  to  happen  by  certain  fixed 
‘‘  figns,  deceives  not  the  good,  but  the  unfkiiful 
‘‘  phyficians  *,  nor  is  the  fault  to  be  immediately 
‘‘  thrown  upon  the  art  when  it  belongs  to  the 
“  profefTor  of  it.”  For  it  is  not  a  flight  care 
that  will  fuffice  for  obferving  the  progrefs  of  dif- 
eafes,  but  a  ftridt  or  fcrupulous  attention  is  re¬ 
quired  to  every  thing  that  happens  therein.  And 
in  order  from  thence  to  form  a  juft  prognofis,  it 
muft  be  carefully  obferved  at  what  time  of  the 
difeafe  thofe  fudden  changes  appear,  as  we  fliall 
declare  when  we  come  to  treat  of  critical  days  at 
§.  741.  to  prevent  our  prefent  difcourfe  from  run¬ 
ning  too  great  a  length. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thofe  endea¬ 
vours  of  nature  by  which  the  attempts  to  con- 
co6t,  prepare  and  critically  difcharge  the  morbific 
matter,  may  be  diflurbcd  by  many  things,  either 
by  the  fault  of  the  patient,  phyfician,  attendant, 
or  fome  unavoidable  accidents,  which  no  human 
prudence  could  either  forefee  or  avert-,  as  for  in- 
ftance,  when  the  patient  is  difturbed  with  fudden 
anger,  or  fome  other  violent  pafllon  of  the  mind. 
Of  all  thefe  parti,  ulars  wc  are  admonifhed  by  the 
moil  wife  Hippocrates  in  his  firll  aphorifm,  which 
tells  us  •,  Vita  brevis^  ars  longa^  occafio  pr^ceps^ 
experientia  periculofa.  Oporiet  autem  no-i  foium 
Medicum  exhibereje  ipfum  facientem^  qu^  decet  \  fed 
i^^agrotum  if  adfiames^  &  exlerna,  ‘‘  That  life 
“  is  fhorc,  long,  accidents  luclden,  and  expe- 
“  rience  dangerous  For  it  is  not  only  neceflary 
‘‘  for  the  phyfician  hinafelf  who  takes  care  of  the 
patient  to  do  his  duty,  but  alio  the  patient,  at- 
“  tendants,  and  other  external  things  muft  con- 
‘‘  cur.”  As  if  he  had  told  us  (as  Galen  well  ob- 
ferves  in  his  commentary  to  this  aphorifm)  that  if  any 
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one  would  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  truth 
of  vyhac  was  contained  in  the  following  aphorifms, 
he  ought*  not  only  to  prefcribe  what  is  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the  patient,  but  that  the  patient  ought  to 
be  obedient,  and  the  attendants  faithfully  execute 
his  directions ;  alfo  that  external  things  which  are 
almoft  infinite  fhould  be  fo  managed  as  neither  to 
difturb  the  patient’s  deep,  excite  the  pafTions  of 
his  mind,  i£c.  For  what  diforders  often  arife  from 
fuch  difturbances  is  fufficiently  apparent  from  daily 
obfervation,  and  from  a  remarkable  inftance  in 
Hippocrates  '  :  For  after  having  faid,  in  defcribing 
the  epidemical  conftitution  which  then  prevailed, 
that  fuch  were  chiefly  preferved  as  had  a  confide- 
rable  difchargc  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  or  who 
had  a  great  flux  of  urine  with  a  laudable  fediment, 
or  elfe  bilious  griping  flools  or  a  dyfentery  ;  and 
having  added  that  women  and  virgins  with  whom 
any  one  of  thefe  evacuations  fucceeded  well,  were 
always  preferved  and  cured,  yet  he  excepts  one, 
the  daughter  of  Philo,  who  periflied,  notwithftand- 
ing  there  was  a  pretty  copious  flux  of  blood  from 
the  nofe,  and  that  becaufe  flie  fupped  unfeafonably 
on  the  feventh  day.  Thus  Sydenham  often  fe- 
verely  complains  that  the  patient’s  friends  or  at¬ 
tendants  difturbed  every  thing  fo  much  by  the  hot 
regimen  in  acute  difeafes,  though  he  had  ftriClly 
forbid  it,  that  a  great  many  thereby  periflied,  or 
at  leafl:  were  with  great  difficulty  preferved  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  Galen  ^  therefore  juflly  con¬ 
demns  thofe  phyficians,  who  did  not  believe  they 
had  proceeded  agreeable  to  art,  if  they  had  not 
thrown  np  a  clyfter,  opened  a  vein,  applied  cup- 
ping-glafTes,  &c.  and  lays  that  thefe  always  do 
mifchief  whf'n  they  come  near  the  patient  ^  for 
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after  fo  many  errors  being  committed,  it  was  al¬ 
together  impoffible  for  the  motions  of  nature  to 
happen  at  thejr  ftated  periods. 

But  it  feems  very  likely  that  tho^e  phyficians, 
who  always  by  their  aflivity  difturbed  every  thing, 
offended  by  their  ignorance  in  not  endeavouring 
to  conduct  all  that  they  did,  fo  as  to  avoid  dif- 
turbing  the  ufual  efforts  of  nature  for  the  removal 
of  difeafes.  But  even  in  the  following  ages  there 
have  been  phyficians  of  this  (lamp,  who  have 
gloried  in  doing  this  with  defign.  'Thus  Hci- 
mont  ^  feverely  exclaitns  againlt  a  crifis,  and  a- 
gainfl  the  phyficians  who  expefled  it  in  difeafes: 
For  fays  he  ;  Boni  enim  fs?  fidelis  Medici  efi  negli- 
gere  crifes  :  prajiaretque  csgros  medente  caru Jp^ 
quotquot  per  crifin  evadujit^  multo  magis  quorum 
crifis  tardior  eft.  “  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  and 
“  faithful  phyfician  to  neglefl  the  crifes  •,  and  it  is 
‘‘  better  for  the  phyfician  who  has  the  cure  of 
“  patients  to  be  without  a  crifis,  notwiihftand- 
ing  the  number  which  may  thereby  efcape  ; 
and  much  more  may  this  be  faid  of  a  very  flow 
“  crifis.”  And  again  in  another  place  he  fays 
Bonus  autem  Medicus  negligtre  crifes  dehct^  quia 
anlicipare.  Nam  natura  cnftm  non  facit.,  nifi  dim 
foia  totum  onus  hajulat;  ftatis  dicbus.  Ve^'us  ergo 
Medicus.,  ante  crifim,  morhum  fuperare  d-:bcty  ideu~ 
que  nec  crifin  erfpediat.,  ncc  opiat.,  &c.  “  That  a 

“  good  phyfician  ought  to  neglect  ciifes,  b$:caufe 
‘‘  they  anticipate  his  work.  For  nature  does  not 
“  make  a  crifis  on  flared  days,  unlefs'  fhe  carries 
“  the  whole  burden  herfelf.  A  good  phyficiaa 
“  therefore  ought  to  conquer  the  diieafc  before  a 
crifis,  rather  than  expert  or  wifh  for  one, 

K  4  He 
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He  tells  us  that  in  his  younger  days  he  wrote  five 
books  concerning  cnfes,  which  he  afterwards  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames".  .  But  he  would  not  even 
believe  that  difeafe  oppofed  nature,  and  therefore 
he  concluded  that  the  name  crifls  was  impro¬ 
perly  afl'umed  by  the  fchools,  fince  it  followed 
without  ilrife  or  decifion  ;  Crifis  ergo,  ut  judi¬ 
cium,  fonet,  efto  judex  &  accufatrix  medentium, 
hajiilaniis  folius  nature  tejlimonium.  For  a  crifis, 
fays  he,  as  the  word  imports  judgment,  is  there- 
fore  both  the  judge  and  accufer  of  phyficians, 
and  only  a  teftimony  of  loaded  nature.”  For 
he  boafled  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  fupprefs 
difeafes  at  their  firfl:  rife,  before  they  have  made 
any  confiderable  advance  j  and  he  proclaims  thofe 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  phyfician  who  could  not 
efledl  the  fame  thing. 

But  it  is  as  eafy  to  promife  many  and  great  things 
as  it  is  difficult  to  perform  them,  and  there  are 
always  fuch  deceits  ufed  by  boafters  in  crying  up 
their  arcana,  by  which  alone  they  can  do  miracles, 
but  dare  not  divulge  them  becaufe  of  the  malice 
and  ingratitude  of  men.  But  until  fuch  pretenders 
can  fhew  themfelves  able  by  experiment  to  effedt 
what  their  own  works  confute,  they  will  be  de- 
fervedly  defpifed  by  every  one. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  of  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  difeafes  arife  from  mofl;  fubtle  miafmata 
communicated  to  the  body,  and  only  appearing  to 
us  by  their  effedls  *,  whence  it  would  feem  that  if 
any  one  could  expel  the  contagious  matter  from 
the  body,  or  render  it  fo  unadlive,  as  to  excite  no 
diflurhance,  he  might  then  inftantly  cure  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  prevent  all  thofe  ill  effedls  which  would 
otherwife  follow.  Thus  he  that  could  inftantly 
correct  the  infedlion  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  foon  as 

it 
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it  is  taken  into  the  body  might  prevent  the  erup¬ 
tion,  fuppuration,  and  all  the  other  fymptonis 
that  thence  follow.  But  fo  long  as  fuch  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  this  poifon  is  unknown,  nothing  remains 
for  us  but  to  attend  ^carefully  to  the  manner  how, 
and  the  ways  by  which  nature  feparates  and  expels 
the  received  poifon  and  corrupted  humours  out  of 
the  body,  together  with  the  remedies  by  which 
thefe  may  be  promoted,  how  the  diiturbances 
which  often  arife  in  thefe  adtions  may  be  allayed, 
in  what  manner  nature,  often  opprcfled  and  lan- 
guilbing  under  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  may 
be  fupported  and  raifed,  fsfr.  For  we  are  certain 
that  phyfic  arofe  from  a  faithful  obfervation  of 
difeafes,  and  will  ever  be  mofl:  promoted  thereby. 

But  although  the  ancient  phyficians  have  left  us 
many  excellent  rules  whereby  we  may  difcover  the 
method,  ways  and  times  in  which  nature  cures 
diieafes  ;  yet  we  might  reafonably  hope  to  enlarge 
and  make  them  more  perfedl,  if  we  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  diligence  in  the  obfervation  of  difeafes. 

Nor  yet  are  we  to  defpife  what  is  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  ancients  concerning  difeafes,  becaufc 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  many  other  beautiful  difcoveries  fince  made  ; 
for  they  endeavoured  to  know  and  cure  difeafes  not 
by  underftanding  their  caufcs,  but  by  a  faithful  ob- 
fervations  of  their  effe6ls.  And  even  at  the  pre¬ 
lent  day,  though  our  age  is  happily  fupplied  with 
an  opportunity  of  ufing  all  the  new  difcoveries, 
yet  are  we  very  far  from  being  able  to  underiland  , 
difeafes  and  their  effedls  (a  priori)  from  their 
caufes.  Hence  it  happens  that  when  phyficians 
endeavour  to  eftabliib  general  rules  from  a  few 
known  principles,  they  have  only  advanced  fhovs^y 
hypothefes,  which  have  in  a  httle  time  fallen  to 
the  ground  ^  and  ha%^e  therefore  deferted  the  com¬ 
mon 
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nion  road  of  the  ancients,  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  falutary  art. 

Even  the  beautiful  difcoveries  and  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  the  cure  of  (he  moft  in¬ 
tricate  difeafes  by  the  worthy  Sydenham,  ought  to 
infpire  the  minds  of  every  one,  fince  without  the 
help  of  theories,  he  by  a  diligent  obrerv^tion  has 
collected  all  the  appearances  of  the  difeafes  yet 
known  to  us,  fo  as  to  form  a  mofl;  exadl  hihory 
of  them,  from  whence  narur.Jly  followed  the  juft 
indications,  which  he  fo  fuccefsfuliy  purfued  in 
the  cure  of  thofe  difeafes  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  his 
accurate  hiftory  of  difeafes  pointed  out  what  might 
be  feared  or  hoped  for  at  different  times  of  them, 
whence  he  derived  a  moft  certain  prognofis. 

There  has  been  very  lately  publifhed  a  treatife 
containing  many  inftances  that  teach  us  how  well 
the  obfervations  handed  down  to  us  by  the  an* 
tients  concerning  crifes  might  be  inceafed  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  carefully  attending  to  the  .difeafe 
throughout  its  whole  courfe.  Francifeus  Solano 
de  Luque,  a  Spanifh  Phyfician,  though  little  verfed 
in  phyfical  learning,  has  yet  been  able  only  by  a 
careful  obfervation  of  the  pulfe  in  difeafes  to  pre¬ 
dict  various  critical  evacuations  by  urine,  ftool, 
fweat,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  frequently 
even  to  determine  the  hour  when  thefe  crifes  were 
to  be  expefted,  to  the  great  furprife  of  every  one. 
This  phylician  has  puDiilhed  a  pretty  large  volume 
concerning  thefe  matters,  which  he  entitles  Lapis 
Lydius  a  Poftinis,  fife,  in  which  with  great  can¬ 
dor  he  deferibes  thofe  changes  of  the  pulfe  which 
he  had  obferved  to  precede  thofe  crifes,  and  at 
the  fame  time  confirms  the  wonderful  predidlions 
which  he  had  made  and  proved  true  in  difeafes,  by 
fuch  teftimonies  as  leaves  no  opportunity  to  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  ;  for  there  are  not  only 
the  moft  eminent  citizens,  but  likewife  many  phy- 
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ficians  his  witnefies,  living  in  the  fame  city  with 
himfelf,  and  many  of  them  too  which  were  of  a 
very  different  opinion  when  they  met  together  in 
confultation  with  him,  who  yet  have  been  fo 
candid  as  to  confirm  upon  oath,  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  the  prognoftics  given  by 
the  author  had  proved  true  in  the  event.  But  as 
this  treatife  was  written  in  the  Spanifh  tongue,  and 
abounded  with  many  things  little  appertaining  to 
the  main  defign  in  view,  therefore  the  learned  Dr. 
James  Nihell  °  extraded  the  principal  matters, 
colleded  them  together,  and  added  obfervations 
of  his  own  and  others,  whereby  the  critical  rules 
of  the  faid  Spanifh  phyfician  are  confirmed,  and 
fometimes  limited,  when  he  had  lain  them  down 
too  general.  This  ingenious  phyfician  taken  with 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  travelled  to  Antequera, 
where  Solano  dwelt,  and  converfed  with  him  for 
the  fpace  of  two  months  *,  likewife  confulted  the 
witneffes  nominated  in  his  treatife,  who  all  con¬ 
firmed  the  truth  of  the  account.  But  what  is  more, 
^he  author  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  predictions 
to  him  by  pradlice  on  his  patients,  &c.  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  all  which  are  methodically  related  in 

V 

this  entertaining  treatife.  The  importance  of  the 
thing  indeed  is  fuch  that  it  ought  to  be  enquired 
into  by  ail  who  are  employed  in  the  pradlice  of 
phyfic  :  nor  does  it  feem  improbable  but  that 
more  fuch  figns  may  be  difcov-med  in  the  refpira- 
tion,  urine,  tongue,  &c.  at  kafl:  thefe  ought  to 
excite  a  careful  attention  to  every  thing  which  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  courfe  of  difeafes  •,  for  thus,  as  Galen 
obferves,  Generofus  aliqiiis^  ^  viri  amator^  ^ 
qui  lahores  in  pukherrimis  non  refugit^  neque  theorem 

matum 

®  New  and  extraordinary  Obfervations  concerning  the  Pre- 
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matum  difficultatem^  neq^ue  temporis  prolmtatem^ 
fieque  exercitii  lahorem  veritus^  ad  commmoratorum 
perfe£iionem  'ueniet  *,  ut  non  Jolum  diem  firmuer 
pojfit  pradictre^  fed  etiam  horam  ipfam,  in  qua  ^gro^ 
rum  quemquam  judicari,  vel  mori  necejfarium  eft, 
“  One  free  from  prejudice  and  a  lover  of  truth, 
‘‘  ready  to  undertake  every  thing  laborious  for  its 
uftrfulnefs,  and  who  is  not  affrighted  either  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  theorems,  the  length  of 
time,  nor  the  labour  of  the  exercife,  may 
arrive  to  the  defired  perfedlion  ;  fo  as  not  only 
to  be  able  to  predidt  certainly  the  day,  but  alfo 
“  the  hour  itfelf,  in  which  each  patient  fhuft 
of  necefficy  either  die  or  recover 
An  alteration  of  the  healthy  humours  to  a  dif-j 
eafed  hate.]  While  the  found  humours  flow  free¬ 
ly  through  the  pervious  vcffels  with  a  due  impetus 
in  a  healthy  perfon,  all  the  fundtions  of  ihe  body 
are  moft  juftly  performed,  i,  e.  heal  h  is  main¬ 
tained;  but  when  the  motion  of  the  humours 
through  the  veffels  is  increafed  in  a  fever,  thofe 
qualities  which  are  required  in  the  healthy  humours 
are  fooner  or  later  changed,  and  degenerate  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  different  nature,  violence, 
and  continuance  of  the  fever.  When  a  fever  is 
excited  in  the  moil  healthy  body  by  the  ftimulating 
poifon  of  the  fmall-pox,  a  great  part  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  is  in  a  few  days  time  converted  into  matter, 
or  elfe,  in  the  worfl;  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  into  a 
gangrenous  ichor.  From  too  violent  exercife  of 
body  in  the  fummer  heats,  often  arifes  a  mofl: 
ardent  fever,  which  fo  changes  all  the  humours  as 
to  diffurb  every  tundlion,  fo  that  in  three  days  after 
there  is  fcarce  any  thing  of  health  remains.  Nor 
will  this  feem  wonderful  if  we  conflder  what  was 

faid 
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faid  before  (in  the  comment  to  §  100.)  on  the 
effedls  of  an  increafed  motion  of  the  blood  with 
refpedt  to  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body. 
For  thus  the  urine  often  becomes  extremely  (harp, 
and  in  a  meafure  putrid,  as  it  waffles  off  the  falts 
and  oils  of  the  blood,  rendered  more  volatile  and 
acrid  by  the  increafed  motion  ;  the  faliva  is  vifcid 
and  of  a  putrid  tafte,  and  the  inteflinal  ffeces  are 
often  very  fluid,  and  of  a  cadaverous  fmell;  the 
bile  is  converted  into  a  moil  putrid  liquor,  fsfc. 
the  blood  in  the  mean  time  exhaling  its  moft  fluid 
parts  acquires  an  inflammatory  thicknefs,  or  fome- 
times  being  invaded  with  a  putrefatSlion,  the  whole 
mafs  of  it  is  diffolved.  But  when  thefe  deprava¬ 
tions  of  the  humours  are  obfervcd  in  bodies  dead 
of  a  fever,  they  are  often  falfely  accufed  of  being 
the  caufe  of  the  fever,  when  in  reality  they  are 
only  its  effe6ls.  Thus  critical  evacuations  have 
more  efpecially  this  ufe,  that  they  expel  from 
the  body  ihofe  parts  which  have  degenerated  into  a 
difeafed  ffate  by  the  fever. 

The  introdudfion  of  a  new  change  in  the  healthy 
folids  and  fluids,  We  obferved  before  in 

the  comment  to  §  558,  from  Sydenham,  that 
people  who  have  fuflered  any  confiderable  and  fud- 
den  alteration  in  the  fix  nonnaturals,  are  ufuaily 
taken  with  a  fever,  by  which  they  become  after¬ 
wards  more  capable  of  fupporting  what  they  could 
not  fuftain  before  without  detriment  to  their  health  •, 
and  hence  he  takes  occafion  to  fay  %  that  when 
a  fever  arifes  from  this  caufe,  the  new  things 
grind  or  attenuate  the  blood.  But  this  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  frequent  obfervation,  more  efpecially  in 
thofe  who  into  foreign  countries.  Alfo  in 
many  difeafes  which  are  accompanied  with  a  fever, 
we  fee  the  bodies  of  people  are  fo  altered,  that 
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they  afterwards  fuftain  the  fame  caufes  without 
damage,  though  frequently  applied,  from  whence 
they  were  firft  difordered.  Thus  a  perfon  who  has 
once  had  the  true  fmall-pox  is  not  infeded  again, 
though  he  every  day  converfes  afterwards  with 
thofe  who  lie  ill  of  the  difeafe.  Thucydides’’, 
defcribing  the  terrible  plague  of  Athens,  remarks, 
that  thofe  who  efcaped  after  being  invaded  with 
this  infedion,  lived  for  the  future  free  from  the 
peftilence.  Yet  the  obfervations  of  the  more  mo¬ 
dern  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  the  plague,  teach 
us  that  people  are  often  feized  again  with  the  fame 
peftilence,  and  that  many  who  have  once  efcaped, 
have  been  afterwards  infected  again.  During  the 
peftilence,  which  about  thirty  years  paft  raged  al- 
moft  throughout  Europe  among  the  cattle  of  the 
oxen  kind,  the  country- men  in  thefe  parts  would 
give  almoft  any  price  for  cows  that  had  once  had 
the  difeafe,  becaufe  they  never  or  very  rarely  were 
again  feized  with  the  plague.  Thus  alfo  Syden¬ 
ham  '  remarks,  and  1  have  frequently  obferved  it 
myfelf,  §uod  cujufcunciue  demum  ^tatis  aut  tempera^ 
wenti  fuerit  is^  qui  quartana  corripitur^  ft  quolihet 
alio  tempore  {yel  eiiam  ah  hoc  remotiffmo)  eadem 
femel  laboraverit^  non  diu  admodum  eum  fecunda 
hac  vice  fatigahit  morbus^  fed  poft  paucos  aliquot 
paroxyfmos  [ponte  fohetur,  ‘‘  That  whatever  age 

or  temperature  the  patient  is  of  who  is  taken 
‘‘  with  a  quartan,  if  he  was  ever  afflided  with  it 
“  before  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  hov^ever 
“  remote  it  may  be  from  the  prefent  time,  the 

difeafe  will  not  fatigue  him  long  the  fecond 
‘‘  time,  but  will  go  off  fpontaneoufty  after  a  few 
‘‘  fits.” 

An  expulfion  of  the  more  fiuld  parts,  and  a 
thickening  of  the  reft.]  it  was  demonftrated  in 

the 
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the  comment  to  §  100.  that  by  the  increafe  of 
the  motion  of  the  circulation  which  attends  in 
every  fever,  the  watery  and  thinned:  part  of  the 
humours  are  exhaled  or  carried  off,  and  that  from 
this  lofs  the  red:  are  thickened,  which  might  be  the 
caufe  of  the  very  word  obdrudtions.  Hence  thofe 
who  have  been  fubjedl  to  profufe  fweats  in  each  fit 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  are  often  afilidled  after¬ 
wards  with  the  mod  dubborn  obdrudtions  in  the 
abdominal  vifcera.  For  this  reafon  Sydenham  was 
fo  folicitous  to  prevent  fweats  arifing,  as  well  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fmall-pox  from  a  hot  regimen, 
or  too  great  a  weight  of  bed-cloaths,  as  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  other  acute  difeafes  ;  for  by  that  means 
the  blocd  being  deprived  of  its  diluting  vehicle 
became  ditpoled  to  dagnate  in  the  fmalled  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  vedels ;  whence  he  obferved  that  the 
word  inflammations,  phrenzies,  purple  fpors,  and 
the  like  malignant  fymptoms  often  followed. 
Hence  alfo  Hippocrates  tells  us,  that  thofe  who 
die  of  an  ardent  fever  peridi  by  drinefs  (fee  the 
comment  to  §  100.)  for  we  fee  that  in  fuch  pa¬ 
tients  before  death  the  tongue  and  fauces  are  ex¬ 
tremely  .  dry,  the  whole  fkin  feels  rough  and 
parched,  the  eyes  look  with  a  dudy  drinefs, 
and  the  whole  body  in  every  part  boch  external 
and  internal  feems  withered  and  juicelefs,  as  we 
are  taught  from  the  difiTedlion  of  the  dead  bodies. 

Nor  is  it  any  objedlion  to  this,  that  dropfies 
fometimes  follow  after  continual  fevers,  and  that 
the  whole  body  fwells  with  a  watery  defiuxion. 
For  in  thefe  cafes  indeed  the  fever  expelled  the 
thin  humours  from  the  body,  but  fuch  as  were 
adimilated  or  concodfed ;  but  great  quantities  of 
crude  drinks  being  taken  in  to  allay  the  third 
that  generally  attends,  which  the  drcngth  of  the 
body  w'cakened  by  long  fevers  is  neither  able  to 
move  nor  expel,  they  dagnate,  and  are  collected 
in. the  larger  or  fmaller  cavities. 
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But  from  what  has  been  hitherto  faid,  the  reafon 
of  thofe  fymptonis  will  eafily  appear  which  follow 
in  the  text-,  and  concerning  which  I  fhaii  there^ 
fore  fpeak  more  briefly,  becauie  we  fliall  treat  of 
moft  of  them  hereafter  under  their  particular  titles. 

Third.]  For  this  follows  from  a  drinefs  and 
impervioufners  of  the  humours,  as  we  fhall  ex¬ 
plain  hereafter  at  §  636*  becaufe  when  the  mod 
fluid  parts  of  the  humours  have  been  difiipated  as 
before  mentioned  by  a  fever,  what  remain  are  in- 
fpifiated.  Moreover,  as  by  a  fever  the  healthy 
juices  acquire  a  morbid  difpofition,  and  often  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  greater  acrimony,  as  we  have  already 
demondrated  ;  from  thence  again  we  have  another 
reafon  why  third  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
effeds  of  a  fever. 

Heat.]  It  was  demondrated  in  the  comment  to 
§  100.  that  an  increafe  of  the  circulatory  motion 
renders  the  mutual  attrition  betwixt  the  blood  and 
the  vcflcls  more  violent,  and  therefore  a  greater 
heat  mud  follow,  concerning  which  we  fhaii  fpeak 
more  largely  when  we  treat  particularly  of  heat  in 
fevers  at  §  673. 

Pain.]  Which  arlles  either  from  a  didradfion 
of  the  vefiels  didended  by  impervious  juices,  and 
in  the  mean  time  dretched  by  a  greater  impulfe 
urging  behind  •,  or  elfe  from  a  change  in  the 
healthy  nature  of  the  humours  degenerating  from 
their  mild  into  an  acrid  date,  fo  as  to  injure  and 
irritate  the  fenfibie  nervous  parts  (fee  §  220.)  Thus 
when  the  bile  is  rendered  more  acrimonious  in  a 
fever,  and  lodges  about  the  prjEcordia,  a  mod 
fevere  head-ach  attends,  which  is  immediately  re¬ 
lieved  upon  the  removal  or  dikharge  of  the  bilious 
matter. 

Anxiety.]  For  this  is  cauf^d  (as  we  fhall  ex¬ 
plain  hereafter  at  §  031.)  by  impeding  the  egrefs 
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bf  the  blood  from  the  heart,  whether  the  impede 
ing  obilacle  be  lodged  in  the  extremities  of  the 
pulmonary- artery,  or  thofebf  the  aorta.  It  is  tobeal- 
fo  obferved  that  this  troublefome  fenfe  of  anxiety  or 
op'^reflion  is  perceived,  when  the  blood  cannot  pafs 
through  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  vense  porc^. 
But  we  have  demonftrated  that  in  fevers  the  mofl 
fluid  parts  of  the  blood  are  often  exprefled,  and 
the  reft  infpiftated^  fo  that  hence  the  impervious 
humours  are  incapably  of  paffing  thro’  the  ulti- 
rnate  extremities  of  the  fore-mentioned  vcfTels, 
The  fame  effect  may  be  alfo  produced  by  a  con- 
tradion,  or  too  great  a  narrownefs  of  the  veffels 
themielves,  through  which  the  free  paffage  of  the 
humours  is  obftruded.  Hence  in  the  cold  fit  of 
intermitting  fevers^  the  greateft  fenfe  of  anxiety 
br  oppreffion  is  often  perceived. 

Weaknefs.J  For  this  arifes  (as  will  appear  at 
§  66i.)  either  from  a  defed  in  the  quantity,  or 
from  the  impervioufnefs  of  the  humours,  or  elfd 
from  an  obftrudion  of  the  canals  through  which 
the  humours  flow*  But  it  is  evident  that  all  thefc 
bad  accidents  may  follow  from  a  fever,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  may  produce  a  weakhefs.  Thus 
we  often  obferve  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  of  the 
worii  kind,  that  all  the  ftreiigth  of  the  body  is 
immediately  exhaufted,  which  is  indeed  always  ,a 
bad  fign;j  becaule  it  denotes  the  greateft  malignity 
bf  the  difeafe. 

'W'eariri'efs  br  lafutudc.]  Which  is  faid  to  attend 
when  the  voluntary  motions  cannot  be  performed 
.without  a  fenfe  of  uneaftnefs,  numbnefs,  and 
fometimes  a  fort  of  obtufe  pain,  like  what  happens 
in  healrhy  people  tired  with  too  much  exercife, 
'efpecialiy  fuch  as  they  have  not  been  ufed  to« 
■This  troublefome  fenfe  of  laQitude  arifes  from  too 
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great  a  wafte  of  the  mofl:  fubtle  fluid  required  in 
the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  and  from  a  too  violent 
or  long  continued  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the 
body.  But  in  fevers  the  mofl:  fluid  humours  are 
often  expelled,  while  in  the  mean  time  many  of 
the  fund:ions  being  injured,  the  lofs  cannot  be 
quickly  fupplied  from  the  nourifhment  taken  in^ 
whence  a  deficiency  in  the  fpirits  mufl  follow* 
This  is  much  increafed  by  thofe  refllefs  agitations 
in  bed,  and  the  uneafy  trembling  of  the  body^ 
which  ufually  accompanies  the  cold  fit  of  interr 
mitting  fevers,  whereby  all  the  limbs  are  violently 
Ihook. 

Heavinefs  or  oppreflion.]  So  long  as  there  is  a 
free  motion  of  the  humours  through  ail  the  vefTels, 
a  perfon  is  affive,  in  perfect  health,  and  does  not 
perceive  the  weight  ot  his  own  body  5  but  fo  foon 
as  any  impediment  arifes  to  the  free  circulation  of 
the  humours,  immediately  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  is 
perceived  either  throughout  the  whole  body,  or  at 
leafl  in  the  part  affeded.  As  for  example,  a  per- 
fon  who  has  a  violent  phlegmon  feated  in  one 
arm,  will  feel  it  heavy  almoft  like  lead*  It  was 
known  and  obferved  by  Diodes,  who  from  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fkill  acquired  among  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  the  name  of  Hippocrates  the  younger,  that 
the  nature  of  animals  confifled  in  a  virtue  or  power 
fuflaining  the  body,  and  in  the  body  itfelf  fuflain- 
ed  by  that  power  h  Hence  fo  foon  as  that  fuflain¬ 
ing  power  is  weakened,  the  body  cannot  be  fup- 
ported  without  difficulty  and  uneafinefs.  But  this 
virtue  fuflaining  the  body  depends  on  a  free  influx 
of  fpirits  and  arterial  blood  into  the  mufcles,  and 
therefore  fuppofes  the  circulation  perfedly  free, 
which  yet  appears  to  be  diflurbed  in  fevers  in  the 

manner 
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anner  before  explained.  And  therefore  Flippo- 
ates  fo  much  condemns  it  as  a  bad  fign  in  dif* 
fes  for  the  arms  or  legs,  or  the  reft  of  the  body  to 
em  heavy  *,  and  on  the  contrary  efteems  it  one  cf 
e  beft  figns  when  the  patient  can  turn  himfelf 
fily  in  the  bed,  and  finds  himfelf  chearful  or 
dined  to  adioh  upon  rifing  up. 

Loathitigs  or  averfion  to  food.]  When  there  is 
deficiency  of  thofe  caufes  which  are  required  to 
;  prefent  in  the  healthy  animal  for  the  digeftion  of 
lC  aliments,  the  appetite  is  either  entirely  loft,  of 
uch  impaired.  But  towards  a  good  digeftion 
any  caufes  are  required  to  concur,  and  among 
lofe  more  efpecially  the  juice  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
ftines,  pancreas,  and  both  kinds  of  bile  are  re- 
Liired  to  be  w6ll  conditionedi  But  it  has  beert 
lade  evident  that  by  fevers  the  humours  are  of- 
;n  changed  to  a  morbid  difpofition,  and  tfiat  a- 
ove  all  the  bile  moft  frequently  and  fooneft  de- 
enerates  in  fevers,  whence  it  is  that  we  fo  fre- 
uently  obferve  bilious  vomitings,  diarrhasas,  bic- 
:r  rudus’s  and  intolerable  taftes  in  the  mouth,  fsfri 
id  then  the  appetite  is  always  deftroyed  at  the 
tme  time.  Sometimes  indeed  it  happens,  bus 
irely,  that  hunger  attends  in  the  fits  of  an  inter- 
litting  fever  ^  yet  generally  when  a  fever  is  pre- 
:nr,  the  appetite  is  aboliftied,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
weakened. 
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SECT.  DLXXXVIII. 

TH  E  fooner  the  lentor  or  ftagnatlon  c 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  can  be  rc 
moved  (§  577,)  and  the  lefs  time  there  is  re 
quired  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  heai 
(§  574O  rnuch  {lighter,  fliorter^  and  mor 
falutary  will  be  the  fever,  and  the  reverfe 
The  fever  will  therefore  vary  in  proportio 
to  the  different  degree  and  concurrence  c 
both  thefe. 

.  We  have  under  the  preceding  aphorlfm  taken 
view  of  the  bad  eifeds  to  be  feared  from  a  fevei 
and  from  whence  we  may  form  a  judgment  c 
what  good  may  be  expedled  therefrom,  and  wha 
general  prognofis  is  to  be  formed  in  fevers.  W 
come  now  to  confider  thofe  from  whence  we  ma 
prefage  the  magnitude,  duration  and  event  of 
fever. 

It  was  faid  at  §  577.  that  the  humours  ftagnatec 
in  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  in  the  beginning  0 
every  fever,  and  at  the  fame  time  there  was  a'cauf 
irritating  the  heart.  This  obftrudtion  or  ftagna 
tion  formed  in  the  extremities  of  the  fmall  vefiel 
impeding  the  free  courfe  of  the  blood  througl 
them,  is  here  underftood  by  the  general  term  len 
tor,  from  whatever  caiife  it  may  proceed,  eithe 
from  a  fault  in  the  humours,  veiiels,  or  both  to 
■gether.  If  now  this  lentor  by  the  increafing  fora 
of  the  circulation  in  the  heat  of  a  fever  can  b< 
eafily  refolved,  and  at  the  fame  time  if  the  cauf 
irritating  the  heart  is  fuch  as  will  either  fpeedil] 
ceafe  of  its  own  accord,  or  may  be  eafily  conquer 
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ed  by  the  fever  itfelf,  it  will  be  then  both  of  a  fhort 
duration  and  falutiferous.  This,  will  better  appear 
by  example :  if  a  fever  arifes  from  too  much  ex- 
ercife  of  body,  and  the  blood  in  the  mean  time 
does  not  acquire  an  inflammatory  thicknefs,  fuch  a 
fever  will  be  cured  in  a  little  time  by  refl,  diluents 
and  a  thin  diet.  For  the  irritatino;  caufe  in  this 
cafe  is  chiefly  the  venal  blood  urged  with  a  greater 
celerity  and  impetus  towards  the  heart ;  but  by 
reft  of  body  this  irritation  foon  goes  off.  But  a 
ientor  of  the  blood  occafioned  by  too  great  a  lofs 
of  the  more  fluid  parts  in  fweats,  and  from  a 
greater  condenfation  of  the  blood,  by  the  increafed 
atftion  of  the  veffels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  is 
eafily  refolved  by  refloring  to  the  blood  with  dilu¬ 
ent  drinks  what  it  had  loft ;  and  by  reft  of  body 
the  motion  of  the  humour  becomes  more  fedate, 
But  when  by  over  exercife  of  body  the  blood 
has  acquired  an  inflammatory  tenacity,  or  if  this 
quality  pre>exifted  in  the  blood  before  the  body 
was  exercifed  with  a  violent  motion,  the  Ientor  in 
fuch  a  fever  cannot  be  fo  foon  refolved,  but  it  will 
continue  longer  and  be  more  dangerous,  becaufe  of 
the  inflammation  and  other  bad  fymptoms  which 
may  be  thence  feared.  Hence  appears  the  reafon 
why  Hippocrates  fays ;  Corpora  exercitata  ac 
denfa  citius  a  pleuriticis  ^  peripneumonids  morbis 
per  cant  ^  quam  non  exerdtaia.  That  ftrong 

and  exercifed  bodies  are  fooner  deftroyed  by 
“  pleuritic  and  peripneumonic  difeafes,  than  fuch 
as  are  not  addifted  to  exercife.”  As  now 
the  fever  varies  according  to  the  different  degree 
of  the  Ientor,  fo  the  fame  is  alfo  true  with  refpeeft 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  'ftrength  of  the  irritating 
ftimulus.  A  perfon  who  has  a  fever  Irom  taking  too 
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great  a  quantity  of  fea-falt,  has  a ,  very  intenfe 
third,  bvu  by  plentiful  drinking  that  ftimulating 
fak  is  in  a  little  time  waihecl  out  from  the  blood. 
The  fame  thing  alfo  appears  by  daily  obfervation 
in  thofe  who  labour  under  a  crapulary  fever  from 
4rinking  too  much  wine ;  for  thefe  feldom  lie  ill 
above  a  day  or  two.  But  when  a  fever  is  kind¬ 
led  by  the  dimulating  poifon  or  contagion  of  the 
fmali-pox,  it  is  very  frequently  fatal,  and  often  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  for  feveral  weeks :  For  this  ftimulus 
fp  far  from  being  conquered  by  the  fever,  that  by 
a  wonderful  property  it  converts  almoft  all  the 
humours  of  a  healthy  perfon  into  a  like  malignity 
with  itfelf  5  for  only  the  breath  of  a  perfon  lick  of 
the  fmall-pox  will  infed  others  that  ftand  near, 
who  have  never  yet  had  the  difeafe  :  And  inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  fmall-pox  teaches  us,  that  only  one 
little  drop  of  the  variolous  matter  is  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  fame  difeafe  almoft  at  pleafure.  It  was 
remarked  on  another  occafion  (fee  the  comment  to 
§586.  N°.  I.)  that  a  girl  after  taking  arfenic  fur- 
vived  indeed,  but  continued  afflided  with  difeafe  for 
three  whole  years,  and  at  length  died  tabid  of  a 
fever,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  underftood 
by  any  one  •,  for  the  incorrigible  ftimulus  of  the 
arfenical  poifon  had  fo  altered  the  whole  body, 
that  the  difeafe  which  it  produced  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved  by  any  art. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident  that  th^moft 
dangerous  qf  all  fevers  arife  when  a  great  force  of 
the  irritating  ftimulus  concurs  together  with  a  great 
lentor.  It  was  demonftrated  in  the  commentary 
to  §  97,  that  the  ftrongeft  people  have  the  thickeft 
blood,  and  the  moft  inclined  to  concretion,  and  on 
the  conpary  that  in  weak  people  the  blood  is  thin, 
^nd  hence  appears  the  reafon  why  the  healthieft 
and  ftrongeft  youths  fo  frequently  perlfti  of  the 
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fmall-pox,  while  on  the  contrary  the  weak  and 
languid  more  frequently  efcape.  The  very  worft 
kind  of  the  fmall-pox  which  I  ever  faw,  and 
accompanied  with  the  mod  malignant  fymptoms, 
was  in  an  atrabiliary  woman  but  her  daughter 
being  weak  and  but  eight  years  old,  had  a  very 
rnild  kind  of  the  pox,  of  which  fhe  was  eafily  cured, 
even  tho’  ihe  derived  the  infedlion  from  her  mother, 
being  under  no  neceflity  to  keep  her  bed  throughout 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

SECT.  DLXXXIX. 

An  D  therefore  a  fever  often  exerts  the 
power  of  a  medicine^  with  refped:  to 
other  difeafes, 

In  the  comment  to  §  558,  it  was  faid,  that  a 
fever  is  often  one  of  the  bed  caufes  of  recovery, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  tedimony  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes  and  others.  Many  more  authors  of  the  greated 
credit  might  be  alledged  to  confirm  the  lame 
truth  ;  but  I  believe  thofe  before  mentioned  vv  ill 
fuffice,  and  it  will  be  hereafter  made  evident  in  the 
hidory  of  acute  and  chronical  difeafes,  that  a  fe¬ 
ver  is  often  the  bed  and  only  remedy  by  which 
the  morbific  matter  lurking  in  the  body  can  be 
conquered  and  dife barged  Nor  will  this  be  fur- 
prifing,  if  we  confider  what  has  been  faid  before  of 
the  effedls  of  a  fever,  §  587.  For  when,  for 
example,  a  perfon  is  afflidled  with  a  regular  quar¬ 
tan,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  cold  fit,  which 
often  continues  for  feveral  hour^,  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  both  internal  and  external  are  violently 
Ihook,  while  the  extrernities  of  the  arteries  being 
CQntr<^(ded,  repel  back  theii;  contained  humours 
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into  the  larger  trunks,  as  we  are  taught  from  the 
palenefs  of  the  external  (kin.  If  therefore  any 
obflruding  matter  be  lodged  towards  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  veflels,  it  will  be  thrown  back  into  the 
larger,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the  veffels  and 
vifcera  are  wonderfully  fhook  and  agitated  by 
the  febrile  tremors.  After  this  follows  a  heat 
gradually  increafing,  and  at  the  fame  time  there 
is  a  violent  and  quick  motion  of  the  humours 
through  the  veffels,  which  are  now  no  longer  con- 
tratSled  but  pervious :  and  therefore  all  the  fluids 
will  adl:  powerfully  upon  their  containing  veffels, 
which  will  again  readl  with  a  proportionable  force 
upon  the  fluids  they  contain  ;  whence  follows  an 
intimate  mixture  of  them  altogether,  and  an  at- 
tenuadon  of  fuch  as  reflfted  the  equable  circula¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  fime  time  there  is  often  a  happy 
refolution  of  the  mofl:  obftinate  obftrudlions,  pro¬ 
vided,  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  irrefolvable. 
nature  of  a  fcirrhus.  By  all  thefe  means  fevers 
often  cure  the  moil  difficult  difeafes,  the  gout, 

Ealfy,  apoplexy,  fsfr.  which  are  inflexible  to  the 
eft  artificial  remedies.  For  the  fame  reafon  per* 
haps  it  is  that  cold  baths  prudently  applied  are 
often  fo  ufeful  in  the  moft  ftubborn  difeafes;  for 
by  the  cold  diffufed  thro’  the  body  it  is  (hook  and 
trembles  almoft  as  in  the  beginning  of  fevers;  and 
when  the  warmth  of  the  body  has  overpowered  the 
external  cold,  there  is  often  a  very  conflderable 
heat  raifed  through  the  whole,  as  is  experienced 
by  thofe  who  have  been  rubbing  their  hands  with 
ftiow. 

But  it  is  alfo  a  common  pradice  for  phyflcians 
to  excite  a  fever  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  though, 
they  do  not  perhaps  always  think  of  it.  How 
frequently  and  with  how  much  fficcefs  have  the 
ftrorigeft  fpices  been  given,  and  in  the  largeft 
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dofes,  for  the  cure  ofdropfies,  which  yet  are  deferv- 
fdiy  ranked  among  the  remote  caufes  of  fevers, 
as  was  faid  before  at  §  536.  i.  When  paraly¬ 
tic  patients  make  ufe  of  violent  and  long  continued 
friiSions,  what  do  they  more  than  haifen  the  return 
of  the  venal  blood  into  the  heart,  and  by  irritating 
the  fame  into  more  frequent  contradlions  excite  a  fe¬ 
ver  (  §  573)-  The  ftrongeft  purges  and  antimoni- 
al  vomits  excite  a  fever  while  they  are  in  adion,  and 
are  often  more  ferviceable  by  that  means  than  by  the 
evacuation  they  make  *,  and  therefore  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  adminiftered  with  this  view  by  fkilful  phy- 
ficians  for  the  cure  of  the  mod  difficult  difeafes. 
When  a  very  ftrong  decodlion  of  the  wood  Guai- 
acum  is  adminidered  in  the  word  difeafes  of  the 
bones,  it  proves  of  little  fervicc,  though  drank  in 
the  larged  quantities,  unlefs  an  artificial  Fever 
is  alfo  excited  by  the  vapours  of  burning  fpirits  of 
wine,  foasto  drive  it  with  great  rapidity  through 
^11  the  veffels,  and  make  it  penetrate  to  the  in- 
tnod  recedes  of  the  bones  (  fee  §  529).  When 
the  pale  maid,  languiffiing  with  Oidafe,  does 
not  make  good  blood  from  the  ingeded  aliments, 
but  has  her  body  filled  with  white  phlegm,  which, 
as  Galen  prudently  advertifes  us,  is  the  half  con- 
codled  aliment  (fee  the  comment  to  §  7^;  N°.  5.  )  ^ 
therefore  he  would  hot  have  this  evacuated,  but 
retained  and  altered,  that  by  the  ufe  of  the  mod 
agreeable  fpices  and  deel  a  fever  may  be  raifed, 
which  changes  the  half  c'onco(ded  humours  into 
good  blood  ;  hence  in  a  little  time  the  rofe  co¬ 
lour  of  her  cheeks  returns,  and  the  weak  limbs 
which  (he  before  could  hardly  draw  after  her,  llie  is 
now  able  to  exercife  chearfully  even  with  yioknt' 
labour  of  bodv. 
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Even  in  the  cure  of  flow  fevers  which  continual¬ 
ly  prey  upon  the  body  without  any  remiflion,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  place  either  for  aliment  or  me¬ 
dicines,  Ceifus  thinks  that  nothing  remains  but 
for  the  phyfician  to  change  the  difeafe.  S^epe  igi^ 
iur  ex  aq^ua  frigida^  cui  oleum  fit  adjedlum^  corpus  ejus 
pertradlandum  eft  ^  quoniam  inter dum fic  evenit^  ut  hor¬ 
ror  oriaiur^  &  fiat  initium  novi  motus^  exque  eo,  cum 
tnagis  corpus  incaluit^  fequatur  eiiam  remijfio,  “  The 
body  is  therefore  to  be  frequently  bathed  with 
cold  water,  with  an  addition  of  oil,  becaufc  by 
that  means  fometimes  a  (hivering  arifes,  and  gives 
“  birth  to  a  new  motion,  from  whence,  when  the 
body  has  gained  a  greater  heat,  there  follows  a 
“  remiflion  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  fufflciently 
apparent  that  by  this  artifice  he  endeavoured  to 
change  a  continual  flow  fever  into  an  intermittent ; 
and  a  little  after  he  orders  three  or  four  draughts 
of  mead  to  be  given  in  the  fever  itfelf,  or  to  di¬ 
lute  the  aliments  well  v/ith  wine,  hoping  by  that 
means  toincreafe  the  fever  :  And  in  the  end  of  the 
fame  chapter  he  lays  down  the  following  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  rule  :  Sed  eft  circumfpedii  quoque  hornims^  no- 
vare  inter dum^  auger e  morhuniy  &  febres  accendere  ^ 

quia  curationem^  uhi  id^  quod  efty  non  recipit^  poteftt 
recipere  id^  quod  futurum  eft,  But  it  is  always  the 

part  of  a  prudent  phyfician,  fometimes  to  change 
and  increafe  the  difeafe,  or  to  kindle  a  fever,  be- 
caufe  as  the  morbific  matter  does  not  admit  of 
‘‘  a  cure  where  it  is  at  prefent,  it  may  iubmit  to  it 
“  afterwards.  ” 

The  phyfician  therefore  well  confults  the  inte- 
of  his  patient,  who  confiders  the  fever  as  an 
inftrument  of  nature  whereby  (he  fubdues  chan¬ 
ges,  and  expels  the  caufes  of  difeafes  from  the  bo- 

dy, 
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f- 

dy,  and  who  therefore  fo  governs  or  moderates  the 
fever,  that  it  may  neither  be  too  fluggifh,  nor  ye^ 
deftroy  the  body  by  its  furious  motion. 

SECT.  DXC. 

IJTENCE  the  beginning,  increafe,  hei  ght. 

decreafe,  crifes,.  changes  and  cure  of 
a  fever  vary  both  in  acute  difeafes  thernfelves^ 
and  in  every  particular  kind  of  fever. 

Since  therefore  thelentor  and  irritating  ftimulua 
^  §  588!  )  are  obferved  to  a6l  in  various  degrees 
m  fevers,  and  as  there  is  often  a  different  con- 
pourfe  of  them  both  together,  it  is  evident  that 
the  natural  progrefs,  fymptoms  and  cure  of  the 
difeafe  may  be  very  different,  But  this  is  more 
particularly  obfervable  in  acute  fevers,  which  run 
through  their  courfe  fwiftly  and  with  danger,  (  as 
was  obferved  at  §564.);  for  inflow  fevers  the 
changes  of  the  difeafe  are  not  fo  fudden,  nor  are 
they  often  fo  cpnfjderable,  nor  fo  much  limited  to 
a  definite  time.  But  in  epidemical  fevers,  as  they 
a  rife  from  the  fame  common  caufe,  there  is  ob¬ 
ferved  a  greater  refcmblance  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  even  in  different  people, 
becaufe  the  whole  variation  in  thefe  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  conflitution  or  temperature  of  the 
fick ;  but  in  particular  fevers,  which  ^rjfe  almoft 
from  different  caufes  in  every  perfon,  a  great  va- 
riety  is  obferved,  fince  the  feveral  caufes  of  thefe 
fevers,  conftitutions  of  the  patients,  and  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  different  caufes,  with  the  variety  of 
habits, y  may  produce  almofl  an  infinite  difference 
in  the  changes  which  happen  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  difeafe  j  all  which  changes  ought 

care^ 
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carefully  to  be  obferved  through  the  feveral  fla^ 
ges  of  the  difeafe  mentioned  in  the  prefent  apho- 
rifm. 

Beginning.  ]  When  any  injury  is  perceived  in 
the  vital,  natural,  or  animal  fundions,  a  difeafe 
is  faid  to  be  prefent,  §  i  ;  aiid  therefore  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  difeafe  coincides  with  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  injury  in  the  fundions.  But  it  is  not 
every  difeafe  that  is  accompanied  with  a  fever,  and 
therefore  the  beginning  of  a  fever  is  not  to  be  efti- 
mated  from  every  kind  of  injury  in  the  fundions. 
But  fince  it  is  evident,  from  what  was  faid  at  § 
571,  that  we  can  only  know  when  a  fever  is  pre¬ 
fent  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  ;  therefore  the 
beginning  of  the  fever  will  be  when  the  quicknefs 
of  the  pulfe  appears  increafed.  But  fince  it  is  of  the 
greatefb  moment  to  know  the  time  when  the  fever 
begins,  in  order  to  make  a  juft  reckoning  of  the 
days,  by  which  (as  we  obferved  before  in  treating 
of  acrifis,  §  587.)  many  things  may  be  predided 
in  fevers,  we  ought  therefore  to  ufe  all  our  endea^ 
vours  to  avoid  any  miftake  in  this  computation. 
If  a  Ikilful  phyfician  attended  the  patient  at  the 
time  when  the  fever  began,  this  might  eafily'be 
known  *,  but  this  is  very  rarely  the  cafe,  fince 
the  phyfician  is  hardly  ever  called  till  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  made  fome  confiderable  progrefs,  fo  that 
he  is  obliged  to  derive  almoft  the  whole  of  his  know-^ 
ledge  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  fever  from 
the  relation  of  the  patient  and  his  attendants.  But 
fince  people  ufually  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  from  the  time  they  are  obliged  to  take  to  their 
bedj  therefore  this  ought  to  be  carefully  enquired 
into  to  avoid  fallacy.  But  even  phyficians  have  like-? 
wife  fometimes  dated  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe 
from  the  time  of  the  decumbiture.  Thus  Aetiiis  ^ 

faysj 
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fays.  Jam  antea  di5fum  efty  quod  principium  totius 
morhi  illud  tempus  dicimuSy  quando  per  morhi  via- 
lentiam  minuta  hominis  virtutCy  principium  decubi¬ 
tus  fabfum  eft.  ‘‘We  have  already  obferved, 
“  that  we  call  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  that 
“  time  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  being  weak* 
“  ened  by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  he  firft  takes 
to  his  bed.  ”  And  in  another  place  ^  he  fays, 
Principium  totius  morhi  vocare  oportet  illud  tempusy 
quando  homo  febrire  incepit  adeb  inanifeftey  ut  con* 
tinuitas  corporis  ipfe  folvatury  neque  amplius  in  pub¬ 
licum  prodtre  valeaty  ^  confueta  facere  *,  atque  ideo 
decubitu  opus  habeat.  Non  enim  idem  efty  molefte  fe 
haberCy  febricitare.  Capite  enim  dolensy  aut  mo* 
lefte  fe  habensy  et  corpore  gravatus  %'alet  ut  pluri* 
mum  in  principiis  confueta  peragerCy  donee  prava- 
lens  ipfi  morbus  dejiciat  virtutem.  “  That  the  be- 
“  ginning  of  the  whole  difeafe  ought  to  be  called 
“  the  time  when  the  patient  begins  to  be  fo  mani- 
“  fellly  invaded  by  a  fever,  that  the  body  can  no 
“  longer  fupport  itfelf,  nor  appear  in  publick  to 
“  perform  its  accuftomed  buhnefs,  and  is  there- 
fore  obliged  to  take  to  the  bed.  For  it  is  not 
the  fame  thing  to  find  one’s  felf  out  of  order 
“  and  to  have  a  fever.  For  a  pain  or  uneafinefs 
in  the  head,  with  a  heavinefs  of  the  bodyji^ 
“  ufually  prevails  firft  in  the  beginning,  till  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  gaining  ground,  over-powers  the 
“  ftrength.”  But  to  compute  the  beginning  of 
the  fever  only  from  the  time  of  the  patient’s  de- 
cumbiture,  may  caufe  a  great  error,  as  Galen 
well  obferves  5  becaufe  fome  people  being  ftronger 
or  more  able  to  futtain  injuries,  or  elfe  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  it  by  certain  bufinefs,  do  not  take  to  their 
bed  fo  foon  as  others  i  while  thofe  of  a  tender, 

weak 
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weak  and  timorous  difpofition,  ufually  take  tof 
their  bed  immediately  upon  every  flight  occafion  j 
and  from  thence  he  juftly  concludes,  Difficile  effie 
worhi  'principium  ftatuere  primum  enim  (mor- 

hi  principium)  infenfihile  effie :  uhi  jam  decuhuerity 
non  morhiy  fed  decubitus  effie  principium,  “  It  is 
“  difficult  to  afcertain  exadly  the  beginning  of  the 
dileale,  becaufe  the  very  firft  invafion  of  the 
difeafe  is  infenfible  ;  but  the  time  when  the  pa- 
“  tient  takes  to  his  bed  is  not  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  but  of  the  decumbiture.  Iri 
order  therefore  to  avoid  error  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble, ,we  are  to  take  the  middle  way;  namely, 
not  to  date  the  beginning  of  the  fever  from  the 
time  of  the  decumbiture,  or  from  any  injured 
fundlion,  fmee  fome  diforders  may  happen  before 
the  fever  invades  ;  and  as  Hippocrates  well  ob- 
ferves,  fpontaneous  laffitudes  prefage  future  dif- 
eafes  :  nor  yet  did  he  determine  the  beginning 
of  the  fever  from  the  figns  of  this  or  that  injured 
fundion,  as  is  evident  from  the  hiflories  of  his 
patients,  given  us  in  his  books  of  epidemics. 
But  yet  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  the  phyfician  to 
err  in  affigning  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  if  hd 
carefully  attends  to  all  that  has  been  before  faid, 
and  enquires  when  it  was  that  the  patient  perceived 
thofe  fymptoms  which  we  have  pronounced  to  ac¬ 
company  every  fever  almoft  as  yet  known  arifing 
from  an  internal  caufe  (§  575) ;  namely,  a  fenfe  of 
coldnefs,  trembling,  and  ffiaking,  idc.  Nor  will 
there  arife  any  error  in  reckoning  up  the  days  of 
the  difeafe,  although  we  ffiould  miltake  feveral 
hours  as  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  as 
Galen  ^  well  obferves,  where  he  confutes  the  cavils 
of  the  fophiflers ;  for  the  computation  of  the  days 
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is  made  not  from  the  firft  hour,  but  from  the  firft 
day  of  the  fever,  as  we  are  told  by  Hippocrates  ® 
in  the  following  words  5  Ohfervare  igitur  oportet 
primum  diem^  quo  ^ger  infir  mar  i  capita  cognito  unde 
quando  principio  :  id  enim  nojfe  ^r^cipuum  exi^ 
fiimatur,  “  The  firft  day  therefore  of  the  dif- 
eafe  upon  which  the  patient  begins  to  be  ill, 
“  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  we  may  know  from 
whence,  and  at  what  time  it  had  its  beginnings 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  is  reckoned  of  the 
greateft  confequence.” 

But  how  far  the  beginning  of  the  fever  may 
extend  itfelf,  is  a  different  queftion  ;  for  the  times 
of  a  difeafe  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  four,  the 
beginning,  increafe,  height,  and  declination.  But 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  as  Aetius  ^  well  di- 
ftinguifties,  is  varioufty  underftood,  Principitm 
proprie  dicitur  impartibilis  ilia  ac  indivijibilis  primi 
merbi  impetus  invafio^  in  qua  vibfus  homo  decubuit, 
Principium  etiam  dicitur ^  quod  per  dilatationem  no- 
minant^  quod  ufque  ad  tertiim  diem  extenditur. 
Principium  quoque  dicitur  proprium  atque  necejjarium 
maxime  contingency  quod  velut  partem  totius  morbi 
principium  nominamuSy  quod  non  cognofeitur  dierum 
numeroy  fed  ex  acerb  ationum  qualitatCy  ^  concomi- 
tantium  fymptomatum  lenitate  ;  nam  in  incremcfito 
fs?  morborum  ^  fymptomatum  accidentium  augmen- 
turn  jit.  “  The  beginning,  fays  he,  is  properly 
faid  to  be  that  continued  and  indivifible  attack 
‘‘  which  the  difeafe  firft  makes  at  its  invafion,  and 
“  in  which  the  patient  being  overcome,  is  obliged 
‘‘  to  take  to  his  bed.  The  beginning  is  alfo  faid 
to  be  that  which  fome  call  the  dilatation  or 
“  fpreading  of  the  difeafe,  extending  itfelf  even 
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to  the  third  day*  The  beginning- is  alfo  called 
‘‘  that  which  we  name  the  mod  necefTary,  proper^ 
and  contingent  part  of  the  whole  difeafe,  which 
«  is  not  known  by 'the  number  of  days,  but  from 
««  the  quality  of  the  fits,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the 
‘‘  concomitant  fymptoms ;  for  in  the  increafe  both 
the  difeafe  and  the  fymptoms  are  more  violent. 
And  when  the  beginning  is  taken  for  a  part  of 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  we  do  not  undef- 
dand  by  it  the  indivifible  point  of  time,  whereirl 
health  alters  to  difeafe,  but  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  whole  difeafe  itfelf,  wdiich  Galen  ® 
thus  limits,  v/hen  he  fays,  Nam  in  miiverfum  opor^ 
tet  cognofcere^  quod^  mft  majnfeftum  .appareat  indi- 
thim  cohi  j}iis^  __  totum  Hind  iempus  intermedium  eft 
'principium  morhi.  ‘‘  For  it  ought  efpecialiy  to  be 
known,  that  unlefs  there  appears  a  manifeft  fign 
‘‘  of  concodiori,  that  whole  intermediate  time  of 
the  difeafe  is  to  be  reckoned  the  bec^inning.” 
And  when  he  illuftrates  this  dodrine  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapter  ^  by  the  example  of  a  pkurify,  he 
fays,  that  if  the  pleuritic  patient  fpits  up  nothing, 
but  difcharges  urine  which  is  clear  and  well  co¬ 
loured,  and  about  the  eleventh  day  begins  to  fpic 
up  fomething,  but  which  is  liquid  and  crude,  it  is 
'  inanifefl:  to  every  one,  that  this  whole  time  of  the 
difeafe  ought  to  be  called  the  beginning.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  Galen  carries  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  general¬ 
ly  do  at  the  prcfent  time  *,  for  according  to  his  doc¬ 
trine,  the  beginning  compidfes  a  confiderable  part 
of  that  time  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  not  without 
teafon  at  this  day,  called  its  increafe.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fever  may  be  therefore  faid  to  be  that 
^time  when  the  aflicns  indeed  appear  injured,  but 
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as  yet  the  number  of  troublefome  fymptoms  do 
not  fuddenly  increafe  or  become  more  violent,  as 
we  fomecimes  obferve  in  continual  fevers,  which  for 
the  firft  days  keep  the  patient  almoft  in  the  fame 
ftate;  but  when  afterwards  the  injuries  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  increafe,  and  the  difeafe  afcends  with  greater 
velocity,  that  time  may  be  called  -the  increafe  of 
the  difeafe,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

But  that  thefe  beginnings  of  fevers  vary,  is  evi¬ 
dent  ,to  all ;  for  in  the  moll  acute  difeafes  this  be¬ 
ginning  has  hardly  any  latitude,  fince  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  afcends  fo  fuddenly,  that  the  pati¬ 
ent  is  immediately  laid  under  the  moll  extreme 
difficulties  ^  In  other  fevers,  which  advance  more 
flowly,  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  is  often  ex¬ 
tended  to  feveral  days.  But  altho’  there  may  thus 
feem  to  remain  fome  doubt  or  obfcurity,  whereby  we 
are  not  able  exadly  to  dihinguilh  the  end  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  firll  appearance  of  the  increafe  at 
all  times ;  yet  in  the  prognofis  and  cure  of  the  fe¬ 
ver,  no  damage  can  follow  from  thence,  becaufe 
in  thefe  fuch  an  exadl  dillindtion  of  the  beginniiior 
and  increafe  feems  to  have  little  ufe. 

Increafe.]  All  that  time  of  the  difeafe,  which 
comes  betwixt  the  beginning  and  grea^ell  height 
or  violence  thereof  daily  advancing,  is  called  the 
increafe  of  the  difeafe.  During  this  period  of 
time,  the  remaining  health  is  diminillied,  or  the 
fundlions  are  more  and  more  injured  *,  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  increafe, 
and  other  new  ones  arife.  In  this  manner  Hippo¬ 
crates  ^  feems  to  have  underltood  the  increafe  of 
the  difeafe,  when  he  fays,  Sui^  morborum  autm 
•principia  confiderandum^  an  Jiatim  vigorem  haheant 
quod  ex  incremento  manifeftum  eji.  Incrementa  vero 
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ex  morhorum  cirvuilibus^  ex  quihus  etiamjudkationes 
fe  manifeftant  \  itemque  ex  his^  qua  per  circuitus 
fiunt^  exacerbationihus^  ft  celerius  accedant^  aut  non: 
ft  diutius  durent^  aut  non :  ft  major es  fiant^  vel  non. 
‘‘  But  in  the  beginning  of  difeafes  we  are  to 
“  confider  whether  they  immediately  arrive  to 
their  height,  which  is  manifeft  from  their  in- 
“  creafe.  But  the  increafe  of  difeafes  appears 
“  manifeftly  from  their  progrefs ;  from  whence 
alfo  the  crifes  fhew  themfelves,  and  alfo  from 
‘‘  the  exacerbations  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
“  eafe,  whether  they  happen  fwiftly  or  not,  whe- 
“  ther  they  are  of  long  or  Ihort  duration,  or  if 
“  they  are  violent  or  not.”  But,  as  was  faid  be^ 
fore,  Galen  would  not  have  it  be  called  the  increafe 
of  the  difeafe  until  there  are  manifefi:  figns  of 
concoction. 

But  it  is  to  be  well  obferved,  that  all  thofe 
fymptoms  which  fhew  themfelves  during  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  difeafe,  do  not  proceed  only  from 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  any  further  than  as  that 
aCls  together  with  the  healthy  aCtions  that  ftill 
remain  ;  for  life  irritated  by  the  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  produces  thofe  difturbances  (fee  §  573.) 
Hence  Sydenham  *  prudently  obferves,  that  in 
the  very  worft  difeafes,  the  fymptoms  are  fome- 
times  milder,  than  one  would  think  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe;  and  this  he  fays  hap¬ 
pens,  ^cd  natura^  a  primo  morbi  impetu  quafi  op^ 
preffa  devidia  non  fatis  valida  ut  fympto^ 
mat  a  regularia^  magnitudini  morbi  confona^  ex- ' 

ferat ;  omnia  vero  phcenomena  prorfus  funt  anomala. 
Etenim  perturbata  ceconomia  antmali^  quafi  dif 
jecia<i  febris  exinde  deprmitur :  qua^  obtinente  ge- 
nuino  natura  diidtu^  vigere  folet  Becaufe  nature 
being  in  a  manner  opprefTed  and  conquered  by 

the 
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“  the  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe,  is  not  ftrongenough 
“  to  produce  the  regular  fyaiptoms  agreeable  to  the 
“  magnitude  of  the  difeafe  j  but  all  the  appearances 
“  turn  outperfeaiy  irregular.  For  the  animal  oeco- 
“  nomy  being  difturbed,  and  in  a  manner  dejec- 
“  ted,  the  fever  is  therefore  deprefled,  which  ufu-‘ 
“  ally  grows  ftrong  when  it  takes  place  agreeable 
“  to  the  regular  courfe  of  nature.”  '  All  this  he 
confirms  by  a  Suitable  inftance  in  a  young  man,  who 
was  almoft  ready  to  expire,  though  the  temperate 
warmth  of  the  external  parts  made  it  difficult  to 
perfuade  thofe  who  attended  on  him  that  he  had  a 
fever  :  but  after  opening  a  vein,  the  fever,  which 
had  been  hitherto  iupprellcd  by  too  great  a  fulnefs, 
raged  with  !o  much  violence,  that  he  confeffes  he 
never  faw  any  fever  more  intenfe.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
although  there  is  really  an  increafe  of  the  fever  pre- 
fent,  yet  almoft  all  the  fymptoms  are  filenr.  But 
this  latent  force  of  the  difeafe  is  well  enough  known 
to  a  fkilful  phyfician,  when  he  fees  the  patient’s 
ftrength  more  overpowered,  than  is  agreeable  to 
the  time  that  the  difeafe  has  continued. 

But  it  is  evident  enough,  that  the  increafe  of  the 
difeafe  muft  vary  in  fevers,  as  well  in  the  celerity 
or  cjuicknefs  of  its  advancing,  as  in  the  diverfity 
and  number  of  fymptoms  which  accompanies  the 
increafe. 

Height.]  This  is  the  moft  dangerous  ftage  of 
the  difeafe,  becaufe  the  fymptoms  have  been  atl  in- 
creafing  during  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  are 
now  the  moft  numerous  and  violent;  whence  it  is 
called  the  height  or  fummit :  Hippocrates 
ufing  the  word  to  denote  the  higheft  pitch  of  any 
thing.  This  time  of  the  difeafe  is  limited  in  the 
following  manner  by  Aetius  ^um  exacerhationes 
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Jlatum  acceperintj  £5? Jimiliter  fer  omnia  confeq^uenter 
contigerint^  concomitantihus  fymptomatibus  neque  de-- 
traSlis  neque  additis^  tunc  in  vigore  morbus  ejfe  di- 
catur.  Vigor  enim  vehementijfma  totius  morbi  pars  ejl» 
“  When  the  fits  have  acquired  their  height,  and 
confequently  are  equally  diffufed  throughout  the 
“  whole,  without  any  decreafe  or  diminution  of  the 
concomitant  fymptoms,  then  the  difeafe  is  faid 
to  be  in  its  height  or  vigour  ;  for  the  vigour  or 
height  is  the  moft  violent  part  of  the  whole  dif- 
eafe.’^'  Hippocrates  “  alfo  expreffes  this  with 
his  ufual  and  juft  brevity,  when  he  fays,  Circa 
principia  ( mgrhorum)  omnia  imbecilliora  \  at  circa 
vigor es  omnia  vehementiora,  “  About  the  begin- 
“  ning  of  difeafes  every  thing  is  weaker  ;  but  to- 
wards  the  vigour  or  height  every  thing  is  more 
**  violent.”  During  this  vigour  of  the  difeafe  the 
conflidf  betwixt  the  fame  and  nature  is  carried  on 
almoft  upon  equal  terms  with  the  greateft  violence, 
^till  nature  either  conquers  the  difeafe,  or  is  herfelf 
thereby  conquered  ;  and  therefore  at  this  time  thofe 
great  difturbances  ufually  happen,,  and  are  followed 
with  manifeft  crifes,  as  was  faid  before  in  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  587.  But  fometimes  after  this  ftage  the 
force  of  the  difeafe  being  gradually  broken,  health 
returns  even  without  any  apparent  evacuation  or 
tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter*,  and  in  this  cafe 
the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be  refolved,  as  we  explained 
'  by  feveral  inftances  under  the  aphorifm  before  cited. 
But  as  this  greateft  violence  of  the  difeafe  does  not 
confift  in  any  fmgle  point  of  time,  but  is  fome¬ 
times  extended  to  one  or  two  days,,  during  which 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  neither  increafe  nor  di- 
minifh,  therefore  it  is  properly  called  the  ftate,  be- 
caufe  the  difeafe  feems  to  ftand  in  the  fame  condi¬ 
tion.  During  this  time  of  the  difeafe,  the  ancient 
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phyficians  never  difturbed  the  body  either  by  diet 
or  medicines,  but  carefully  attended  to  which  way 
nature  inclined,  or  at  what  alteration  fhe  aimed,' 
whether  to  throw  off  the  morbific  matter  by  excre¬ 
tions,  or  to  depofit  the  fame  upon  fome  particular 
part,  that  they  might  be  thence  direded  what  was 
neceflary  to  be  done.  '  Hence  Hippocrates  "  ad- 
vifes,  Incipientibus  morhis^  fi  quid  movendum  vide  a- 
tur^  move,  Vigentibus  autem^  quietem  agere  pra^ 
fiat,  “  That  if  any  thing  feems  necelTary  to  be 
removed  in  the  beginning  of  difeafes,  it  fhould 
be  done  without  delay.  But  that  when  difeafes 
are  in  their  height  or  vigour,  it  is  -better  to  do 
“  nothing.’*  And  again®  he  advifes  :  ^um  morbus  in 
vigor e  fuerity  tenuiffmo  uii  viblu  neceJJ'e  efi,  That 
it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  a  very  thin  diet,  while  the 
“  difeafe  is  in  its  vigour.” 

But  alfo  that  the  ffate  or  height  of  a  difeafe  va¬ 
ries  according  to  the  magnitude,  duration  and  dif¬ 
ferent  event,  is  fufficiently  apparent. 

Decreafe.]  During  this  time  of  the  difeafe,  as ' 
Aetius  P  well  obferves,  every  thing  runs  contrary 
to  what  was  obferved  in  the  increafe  •,  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  leflTened,  and  the 
patient  more  eafily  fupports  the  diforder,  even 
though  it  has  often  greatly  weakened  his  ftrength ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  every  thing  that  remains  of 
health  daily  increafes.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  greatelt  danger  that  life  is  in  during  an  acute 
fever,  is  paft  when  the  difeafe  is  in  its  decline. 
Hence  Galen  will  have  it,  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  death  dfter  the  height  of  a  difeafe  ;  and  if 
fome  perilhed  after  this  time  of  the  difeafe,  it  was 
cither  through  the  errors  of  themfelves,  or  of  the 
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phyficians :  for,  fays  he,  JJhi  enim  natura  fuperior 
evafit^  &  dehellavit,  rejiitit  vehemention  morbi 
conatui^  iS  qti^  infeftahant,  escpugnavit^  fieri  non 
potefi^  .lit ,  poftea  fuccumbat,  “  When  nature  has 
once  become  fuperior,  has  fought  and  reduced 
the  more  violent  attempts  of  the  difeafc,  con- 
quering  that  by  which  ihe  was  oppofed,  it  is 
“  then  not  poflible  for  her  to  be  afterwards  capti- 
vated,”  But  yet,  as  we  fhali  explain  hereafter, 
the  fever  has  fometimes  introduced  fuch  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  that 
even  after  its  violence  is  over,  new  difeal'es  follow, 
to  the  force  of  which  the  patient  is  fometimes  obli¬ 
ged  to  fubmit.  But  in  that  cafe,  properly  ipeaking, 
the  patient  is  not  deftroyed  by  rhe  fever,  which  long 
ago  ceafed,  but  by  another  difeafe. 

But  fevers  do  not  always  in  this  manner  gradu¬ 
ally  decreafe  after  their  height  j  for  fometimes  in 
the  greateft  vigour  of  the  difeafe  there  are  crifes, 
which  entirely  dilcharge  all  ihofe  parts,  which  were 
either  the  caufe  of  the  d  fcaie  i  felf  or  which  have 
been  fo  altered  by  the  difeale  as  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  health  j  in  which  cafe  nothing  remains 
in  the  body  capable  of  continuing  the  difeafe,  fo 
that  only  a  weaknefs  remains  from  the  preceding 
diforder.  This  has  been  well  obferved  by  Aetius/, 
namely,  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  declination  of  difea- 
fes  does  not  become  mani  eft  to  the  fenfes,  nor  is  it 
of  any  ufe  then  to  enquire  after  it ;  for  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  we  know  the  difeafe  is  faithfully,  fecure- 
ly,  and  perfedly  removed. 

But  fince  in  fevers,  which  run  through  all  thefe 
ftagt  s,  the  dcclenfton  of  them  is  ufually  propor¬ 
tionable  to  their  increafe,  which  we  have  proved  to 
be  va.ious  in  different  fevers,  it  is  therefore  evident 
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that  the  fame  will  hold  true  with  refped  to  their 
decreafe. 

Thefe  are  the  four  times  or  ftages  which  we 
meet  with  in  all  difeafes,  if  the  malignity  of  the 
difeafe,  or  the  weaknefs  of  the  patient  do  not  oc- 
cafion  death,  either  in  the  increafe  or  height  of 
the  difeafe  5  or  if  a  perfedt  crifis  happening  in  the 
height  of  the  difeafe  docs  not  prevent  its  future 
declenfion. 

Crifes.]  Concerning  the  crifis  we  treated  before 
in  the  comment  to  §  587,  But  this  is  obferved  to 
vary  in  different  fevers,  both  with  refpedt  to  the 
time  in  which  it  happens,  or  in  its  being  good  or 
bad,  perfedt  or  imperfedt,  made  at  one  or  at  fe* 
veral  times,  and  by  one  or  feveral  emundtories  at 
the  fame  time,  or  elfe  by  tranflation  without  any 
evacuation, 

Changes.]  For  a  fever  is  very  often  changed 
into  another  difeafe  either  of  the  fame  nature  or  of 
a  very  different  kind.  Thus  continual  fevers  are 
often  converted  into  intermittents,  and  on  the 
contrary  intermittents  are  often  changed  into  con¬ 
tinual  fevers.  We  likewife  obferved  that  the  folid 
and  finid  parts  of  the  body  often  receive  fuch  an 
alteration  by  the  fever,  that  when  this  is  over  ano¬ 
ther  difeafe  follows  inftead  of  health ;  concerning 
which  we  fhall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  593.  But  thefe  changes  happening  in 
fevers  are  very  different  in  proportion  to  the  caif'e, 
violence,  duration,  method  of  cure,  &c.  as  for 
example  very  different  alterations  follow  a  fever, 
excited  by  the  contagion  ot  the  imaij-pox,  rrom 
thole  which  are  obferved  in  the  meafles ;  and 
the  changes  in  a  putrid  fynochus  are  very  o life¬ 
rent  from  chofc  irt  a  limple  contir.ual  fever. 
Thus  lingring  fevers  often  terminate  in  abfeeffes, 
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as  Hippocrates  "  has  obferiv'ed  ;  and  Sydenham 
laments  the  railing  of  a  fatal  peripneumony  by  the 
13 fe  of  too  hot  a  regimen  in  thofe  afflidfed  with 
the  meafles,  i^c. 

Cure.]  From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  alfo  very 
apparent  that  this  muft  be  very  different,  and  we 
fhall  ftill  make  it  more  evident  hereafter,  by  what 
we  have  to  fay  concerning  the  cure  of  fevers. 

SECT.  DXCI. 

A  Fever  terminates  either  in  death,  ano¬ 
ther  difeafe,  or  in  health. 

V/e  come  now  to  confider  the  nature  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ways  in  which  a  fever  terminates.  But 
it  will  immediately  appear  that  it  muft  be  in  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  in  the  te^ft.  For  either 
the  patient  furvives  the  fever  or  not ;  if  he  fur- 
vives,  either  the  integrity  of  the  vital,  animal,  and 
natural  fundtions  are  reftored,  i,  e.  health  is  reco¬ 
vered,  or  elfe  there  will  afterwards  fome  injury 
remain  in  fome  of  thofe  fundtions  after  the  fever 
is  ended,  and  this  is  a  difeafe  (fee  §  i.);  and 
therefore  in  this  lafl  cafe  the  fever  may  be  juftly 
faid  to  terminate  in  another  difeafe. 

But  it  will  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  for  us  to  attend 
carefully  to  all  the  ways  of  terminating  a  fever, 
that  fo  we  may  learn  how  far  by  art,  as  hitherto 
known,  aflifted  by  proper  remedies,  one  may 
avoid  or  remove  thofe  things  by  which  a  fever 
tends  either  to  death  or  other  difeafes ;  and  on  the 
(:ontrary,  how  far  we  can  promote  thofe  falutary 
endeavours  of  nature  and  art  by  which  the  fever 
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may  be  governed  and  obliged  to  terminate  in 
health. 


SECT.  DXCII. 


Fever  terminates  in  death  either  from 


a  deftrudion  of  the  folids  by  too  great 
violence,  or  from  fuch  a  depravity  of  the  hu« 
mours  that  they  obftrud:  the  vital  veffels,  or 
elfe  hinder  thofe  actions  by  which  new  hu¬ 
mours  ought  to  be  prepared  and  put  in  the 
place  of  thofe  which  are  confumed.  Hence 
inflammations,  fuppurations  and  gangrenes 
following  from  fevers  in  the  vital  vifcera,  in  the 
heart,  lungs  and  cerebellum,  or  aphthous  ul¬ 
cers  in  the  firft  paiTages,  frequently  prove  the 
caufe  of  death  from  a  fever. 

Death  is  when  the  heart  is  perfedly  at  reft  (fee 
the  comment  to  §  i.)  but  for  the  heart  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  motion  requires  a  flux  of  the  fpirits  from 
the  cerebellum  by  the  cardiac  nerves  to  the  heart; 
and  alfo  for  the  heart  to  receive  the  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  the  next  moment  to  expel  it  into 
the  arteries :  and  therefore  a  found  ftate  of  the 
veflels  and  a  pervioufnefs  of  the  velf  Is  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  continuance  of  life.  When  there¬ 
fore  the  continuity  of  the  veflels  is  deftroyed  by  a 
fever,  and  the  humours  fo  depraved  as  to  be  im¬ 
pervious,  then  death  follows  unavoidably,  as  the 
cffedt  ot  a  fever.  But  fince  life  cannot  be  luftained 
without  a  reftitution  of  thole  humours  which  are 
loft  or  confumed ;  therefore,  if  that  reftitution  is 
obftrudted  by  a  fever,  death  muft  alfo  follow. 
Let  us  now  therefore  fee  how  each  of  thefe  efl'e(fts 
may  be  produced  by  a  fever. 


From 
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From  a  deftrudtion  of  the  Iblids  by  too  great 
violence.]  So  long  as  we  are  in  health  the  Tides, 
of  our  veflels  ought  to  be  firm  enough  to  fuftain, 
without  breaking,  the  impulfe  of  the  humours, 
by  which  the  circulating  juices  are  urged  on 
through  the  vefifels.  For  fince  the  humours  are 
moved  through  converging  arteries,  they  mufl:  of 
neceflity  ad  with  a  great  force  upon  their  fides. 
If  now  the  impetus  of  the  humours  through  the 
veflels  are  increafed,  while  the  ftrength  of  their 
fides  remains  the  fame,  it  is  very  evident  there 
will  be  danger  of  breaking  their  cohefion  or  conti¬ 
nuity.  The  larger  arteries  indeed  can  bear  a  great 
force  without  burfting;  but  the  final  extremities 
of  the  fanguiferous  arteries,  which  yet  are  the 
largefl  among  the  fmalleft  velTels,  are  much  finer 
than  a  hair,  and  yet  through  thtle  fine  and  ten¬ 
der  extremities  of  the  arteries  are  the  humours 
moved  often  with  a  force  very  greatly  increafed  in 
fevers  s  whence  it  is  apparent  that  thefe  tender 
folids  mufl:  be  in  great  danger  of  breaking  by  the 
increafed  force  of  the  humours  in  a  fever.  But 
the  very  fine  veflels  of  the  lungs  and  arteries  of 
the  encephalon,  having  depofiyid  their  thick  cal¬ 
lous  tunics,  afford  very  little  reflftance ;  whence 
the  very  foft  pulp  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum, 
which  is  intirely  vafcular,  may  be  much  the  more 
eaflly  deftroyed.  Pradical  obfervations  frequent¬ 
ly  demonftrate  that  the  fanguiferous  arteries,  which 
are  much  ftronger  than  the  ferous  or  lymphatic, 
may  burfl:  by  the  violence  of  a  fever  The 
moft  acute  fever,  which  fometimes  precedes  or 
accompanies  the  eruption  of  the  fmalkpox  of  the 
worft  kind,  is  often  attended  with  a  violent  hse- 
moptoe  or  fpitting  of  blood  from  a  rupture  of 
the  pulmonary  vefTels  by  the  too  great  violence ; 
or  elfe  bloody  urine  attends  from  the  fame  injury 

in 
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in  the  kidneys ;  and  Sydenham  "  ingenuoufly 
confefles,  that  he  was  never  able  to  fave  thofe  pa¬ 
tients  in  which  thefe  fymptoms  happened,  and 
that  fuch  frequently  perifhed  in  the  very  worft 
ftage  oi  the  difeafe  before  the  eruptions  came  out. 
Hence  Hippocrates  "  ranks  fevers  among  thofe 
caufes  by  which  the  fmall  veffels  in  the  lungs 
may  be  ftretched  and  broke  open.  If  we  alfo 
confider  at  the  fame  time  while  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  increafed,  that  the  falts  and  oils  of  our 
humours  are  rendered  more  volatile  and  acrid,  it 
will  be  very  apparent  that  thus  the  tender  folids 
will  be  in  ftill  greater  danger  of  being  deftroyed  : 
but  this  laft  will  be  from  a  fault  in  the  humours, 
concerning  which  we  (hall  fpeak  next. 

Or  from  fuch  a  depravity  ot  the  humours  that 
they  obftrud  the  vital  vefiefs.  ]  in  treating  of  the 
cfFeds  of  a  fever  (§  387.)  it  was  laid,  that  in  this 
dilorder  the  moft  liquid  parts  of  the  humours  were 
exprefled,  and  the  reft  thickened ;  and  thus  the  hu¬ 
mours  becoming  impervious  muft  occafion  ob- 
ftrudions.  But  if  this  happens  in  the  vital  veftels 
(which  are  here  underftood  to  be  thofe  through 
which  a  free  motion  is  abfolutely  neceflay  to  con¬ 
tinue  life) ,  namely,  thofe  of  the  lungs  or  cerebel¬ 
lum  more  efpeciaily  ;  in  that  cafe  death  muft  fol¬ 
low  in  a  ihort  time  from  the  fever.  But  ft  nee  the 
infpiflated  humours  are  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  fmalleft  veftels  of  the  lungs  and  encephalon, 
therefore  the  tenacity  or  impervioufnefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  fevers  ufually  appears  moft  in  thefe  parts 
by  fuch  figns  as  manifeftly  demonftrate  that  the 
office  of  thefe  vifeera  is  difturbed.  For  a  violent 
fever  never  continues  long  without  being  followed 

with 

*  Se(fl.  Ill,  cap.  2.  pag.  197.  &  in  DiiTertatione  Epiftolari, 
pag.  444,  tt  De  internis  alFeftionibus,  cap.  i.  Char¬ 
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with  a  difEculc  refpiration  and  delirium.  Hence 
Hippocrates  fays  of  an  ardent  fever,  Plerumque 
velut  ad  pulmonis  inflammationem  tranfmutatur^  fsf 
delirat,  “  That  generally  it  changes,  as  it  were,  to 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  patient 
becomes  delirious,’*  And  in  another  place, 
^ibufcumque  in  febre  non  iniermittente  fpirandi 
dijjicullas  fit^  ^  delirium^  lethale^,  1  hat  a  difli- 
culty  of  breathing  and  delirium  in  all  fevers  not 
‘‘  intermitting  is  a  fatal  fign.”  On  the  contrary 
he  obferves  to  us,  that  an  eafy  refpiration  has  a 
great  influence  towards  health  in  ail  acute  difea- 
fes  accompanied  by  a  fever,  and  which  terminate 
in  forty  days  Nor  does  Hippocrates  condemn  a 
delirium  only,  becaufe  the  humours  are  fo  de¬ 
praved  that  they  cannot  pafs  through  the  veflels  of 
the  encephalon  ;  but  he  likewife  eifeemed  {lighter 
evils  as  mortiferous,  and  of  the  worfl:  prefage  when 
they  denoted  a  delirium  from  this  caufe,  fuch  as 
catching  at  imaginary  flies,  pulling  off  the  bed- 
cloatbs,  lifting  up  the  hand  before  the  face,  i^c. 
^But  by  what  figns  the  violence  of  the  fever  may 
be  known  to  be  fo  great  that  we  may  reafonably 
fear  the  fymptoms,  will  be  declared  hereafter  in 
the  comment  to  §  609, 

Or  hinder  thofe  adlions  by  which  new  humours 
ought  to  be  fupplied  in  the  place  of  thofe  confum- 
ed.]  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  any  addition¬ 
al  or  new  matter  mixed  with  the  blood,  but  what 
is  received  by  the  veins  which  open  with  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  minute  mouths  throughout  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  furfaces  of  the  body,  and  abforb 
the  liquors  which  are  contiguous  unto  them.  But 
fince  the  motion  of  the  humours  through  the  veins 

is 

De  Morbis  Lib.  II.  cap,  25.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag. 
576.  &  de  Affeftionibus  cap.  3.  ibid,  Pag.  623.  *  Aphor, 

5.  Seft.  IV.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  167,  ^  Prognollic. 

Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  608.  *  Ibid.  pag.  606. 
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is  from  the  apex  towards  the  bafis,  fo  that  the  ab- 
forbed  liquors  taken  up  by  the  minute  venal  mouths 
continually  pafs  from  a  fmaller  to  a  larger  capa¬ 
city,  therefore  in  the  veins  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  an  obftrudion  from  a  vice  in  the  moving  fluid; 
for  whatever  is  fmall  enough  to  be  able  °to  pafs 
through  the  fmalleft  extremities  of  the  veins,  may 
very  eafily  pafs  on  through  the  reft  of  the  venal 
courfe  (  fee  what  has  been  faid  before  at  §  119.  ) 
But  an  external  compreflTure  of  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  a  contradion  or  drinefs  of  thefe  very  fine  ab- 
forbing  orifices,  may  hinder  the  humours  from  be¬ 
ing  taken  into  the  fmall  veins.  For  as  we  have 
often  faid  before,  there  are  innumerable  arterial  ori¬ 
fices  which  open  throughout  the  whole  external 
and  internal  furface  of  the  body,  through  which 
there  is  a  very  fubtle  dew  or  vapour  continually 
exhaled,  which  among  other  ufes  ferves  to  warm 
and  moiften  the  parts.  If  therefore  the  moffc 
fluid  parts  of  the  humours  are  exhaled  by  the  too 
great  violence  of  the  fever,  while  the  reft  of  them 
are  infpiflfated,  by  that  means  the  free  courfe  of  the 
humours  through  the  exhaling  veflels  will  be  im¬ 
peded  ;  and  thofe  veflels,  being  diftended  by  the 
impervious  liquid,  will  be  fwelled  by  the  force  of 
the  humours  urging  behind,  fo  as  eafily  to  com- 
prefs  the  adjacent  abforbing  veins,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  proportionably  thinner  than  the  arteries.  Be- 
fides  this,  as  the  exhaling  moifture  is  intercepted  in 
its  exhalation  from  the  obftruded  arteries,  the 
fmall  venal  mouths  muft  be  confequently  dried  up, 
and  by  that  means  all  entrance  will  be  denied  to 
any  new  humour.  This  is  the  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  thofe  afflidled  with  an  ardent  fever ;  for  the 
tongue,  the  fauces,  and  all  the  internal  parts  of 
the  mouth  are  extremely  dry,  when  the  voice 
becomes  fqueaking,  and  the  fwallowing  often  im- 

pradki- 
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pra6licable  from  the  drinefs  of  the  parts,  while  the 
whole  Ikin  is  alfo  rough  and  fcaly.  Hence  the 
drinks  taken  in  do  not  enter  the  blood,  but  run 
through  the  bowels,  partly  for  the  reafon  before 
mentioned,  and  partly  becaufe  the  bowels  are  con¬ 
tinually  ftimulated  with  the  bile  corrupted  in  the 
fever;  and  therefore  Hippocrates  *juftly  efteems 
it  a  fatal  fign  for  a  profufe  flux  of  the  bowels  to 
attend  in  an  ardent  fever.  Thefe  diforders  will 
be  increafed  when  the  extremities  of  the  exhaling 
arteries,  diftended  by  the  impervious  fluid,  are  fo 
urged  by  the  force  of  the  humours  behind,  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  pafTage  of  the  vital  fluid, 
whence  they  often  become  gangrenous,  and  turn 
into  a  very  dry  and  thick  cruft,  with  which  the 
whole  furface  of  the  tongue,  internal  parts  of  the 
mouth,  fauces,  sefophagus,  flomach,  and  intef- 
tines  are  covered  ;  and  thus  all  entrance  is  denied 
to  liquors  by  thefe  ways.  This  appears  evidently 
in  thofe  who  recover  from  thefe  dangerous^  difea- 
fes  $  for  then  thefe  crufts  feparate  like  an  entire 
Ikin  from  the  tongue  and  other  parts  ;  and  I  have 
frequently  obferved  the  like  floughs  difcharged  by 
jftool,  which  is  an  evident  fign  that  the  internal 
parts  had  been  affedled  in  the  like  manner.  Hence 
appears  the  reafon  why  Hippocrates  fays,  that  all 
thofe  who  die  of  an  ardent  fever  perifti  with  drinefs ; 
(  fee  the  comment  to  §  100.  )  for  the  moft  fluid 
parts  are  exhaled  by  the  increafed  motion  of  the 
hnmours,  while  the.  lofs  of  them  cannot  be  fup- 
plied,  as  the  paflage  is  intercepted  for  the  entrance 
of  new  liquors. 

Hence  inflammations,  fuppurations,  ]  Since 
the  natural  humours  may  be  thus  depraved  by  a 
fever,  fo  as  to  obftrudf  the  vital  velTels,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  an  inflammation  fhould  arife  from  a 

fever, 

•  Coac.  Prsenot.  N^.  130,  Charter.  Tom  VIII.  pag  858, 
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fever,  as  the  caufe  :  but  when  an  inflammation  is 
raifed,  the  feveral  confequences  of  it  may  follow, 
namely  a  fuppuration  and  gangrene.  But  that  all 
thefe  may  take  place  in  the  vifcera  is  evident  from 
what  was  faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  374, 
and  423.  But  if  the  vital  vifcera  are  feized  with 
thefe  maladies  from  a  fever,  death  generally  fol¬ 
lows  in  a  little  time. 

Concerning  the  aphtha  which  frequently  follow 
continual  fevers,  we  fliall  treat  hereafter  under  a 
particular  head.  It  is  fufficient  to  remark  here, 
that  often  the  whole  trad  of  the  primasvise  is 
fpread  over  with  very  thick  crufts  of  this  kind,  fo 
as  to  intercept  entirely  all  ingrefs  of  new  humours 
to  the  blood,  and  by  that  means  deftroy  the  pa¬ 
tient. 


SECT.  DXCIII. 


Fever  terminates  in  another  difeafe 


when  it  has  injured  the  veffels  by  its 


too  great  violence  or  motion,  and  diflipating 
the  more  fluid  parts ;  or  when  by  its  too  weak 
adion  its  force  is  not  fufficient  to  attenuate  or 
refolve  the  febrile  coagulum  or  obftruding 
matter ;  or  when  it  depofits  the  critical  mat¬ 
ter  upon  fome  obftruded,  dilated,  or  ruptu¬ 
red  veflTels  :  hence  proceed  red  fpots,  puf- 
tules,  eryfipelas,  meaftes,  fmall-pox,  phleg¬ 
mons,  buboes,  parotids,  abfceflfes,  gangrenes, 
mortifications,  fcirrhi, 

We  come  now  to  confider  how  a  fever  may  ter¬ 
minate  in  another  difeale  j  but  this  happens  either 
7  through 
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through  the  injury  offered  by  the  fever  to  the  fo- 
lids  or  fluids,  or  elfe  when  that  which  excited  the 
fever  is  thereby  indeed  altered,  but  not  perfedly 
concocted  nor  expelled  from  the  body,  wherein  it 
ftill  continues  to  difturb  the  health :  or  laftly,  when 
the  humours  changed  by  a  fever  are  depofited  up¬ 
on  fome  particular  part,  and  there  excite  new  dif- 
cafes  j  but  each  of  thefe  deferves  to  be  confidered 
apart. 

By  weakening  or  injuring  the  veffels  with  too 
great  motion.]  We  have  already  feen  under  the 
preceding  aphorifm,  that  the  veflels  may  be  de- 
Itroyed  by  the  violent  impulfe  of  the  humours 
increafcd  by  a  fever  ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the 
fame  caufe  in  a  lefs  degree  may  over-flretch  the 
(ides  of  the  veffels,  fo  as  to  weaken  them  without 
diffolving  the  continuity  of  their  parts.  For,  as 
we  faid  before  at  §  26,  the  capacity  of  the  veffels 
is  meafured  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  force  of 
the  impelled  humours  directly,  and  of  the  refifl-' 
ance  of  their  fides  inverfely.  If  therefore  the 
momentum  of  the  impelled  fluid  is  increafed  while 
the  firmnefs  of  the  fides  of  the  veffels  conti¬ 
nues  the  fame,  the  capacity  of  the  veffels  mufl 
of  neceflity  be  dilated.  But  the  humours  impel¬ 
led  by  the  force  of  the  heart  into  the  converging 
arteries,  not  only  caufe  their  fides 'to  recede  from 
the  accefs  of  the  canal,  but  alfo  elongate  the  fame 
veffels.  This  I  have  feen  evidently,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  before  upon  another  occafion,  when  the 
great  toe  being  cut  off  by  one  blow  with  the  chif- 
fel,  the  elongated  artery  projedted  itfelf  beyond  the 
even  furface  of  the  wound  at  each  fyftoleor  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  heart.  The  fame  is  alfo  confirmed  by 
the  obfervation  that  young  people  recovering  after 
acute  difeafcs,  are  often  found  to  have  gained 
confiderably  in  their  height  within  the  fpace  of  a 

few 
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few  weeks.  The  Tides  of  the  veflels  are  therefore 
diltradted  or  ftretched  in  a  fever,  as  well  longitu¬ 
dinally  as  laterally,  which  will  leflen  the  cohefion 
of  the  folid  parts,  as  we  proved  in  the  commentary 
to  §  25,  N“.  3.  from  which  caufe  alone  an  infinite 
number  of  diforders  may  follow,  as  we  obferved 
at  §  26.  For  all  the  affimilation  of  the  ingefted 
aliments  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  folids  upon  the  contained  fluids,  and 
all  the  fecretions  and  excretions  require  a  determi¬ 
nate  amplitude  of  the  vefTels  for  them  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  health.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  fo  frequently  obferve  dropfies,  rickets, 
cacochymy,  follow  after  fevers  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance  from  too  ereat  a  weaknefs  of  the  folid 
parts. 

And  diflipating  the  more  fluid  parts  infpifTates 
the  refl.]  This  effedl  of  fevers  was  proved  before 
in  the  comment  to  §  587,  and  under  the  preced¬ 
ing  aphorifm  it  was  faid,  that  death  followed  if  the 
infpiflated  tumours  obflrudied  the  vital  vefTels  m 
the  lungs  or  cerebellum.  But  if  the  fame  efiedb, 
following  from  the  fame  caufe,  happens  in  other 
vifcera,  whofe  integrity  is  not  immediately  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  life  but  only  to  health,  then  the 
fever  terminates  not  in  death  but  another  difeafe. 
Hence  fo  frequently  arife  the  very  worfl  obflruc- 
tions  in  the  liver,  fpleen,  after  fevers  have  been 
of  long  continuance  or  ill  treated,  which  give  rile  to 
the  moft  obflinate  chronical  difeafcs,  as  will  appear 
hereafter. 


Or  by  its  too  weak  adtion  is  not  able  to  refolve 
the  febrile  coagulum.]  In  the  comment  to  §  558, 
it  was  faid,  that  a  fever  is  that  inflrument  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  which  fhe  endeavours  to  conquer  and 
change,  or  expel  from  the  body  whatever  refifls 
the  equable  circulation  of  the  humours.  But  as 
VoL.  V.  N  fome- 
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fometimes  this  febrile  motion  being  raifed  with 
too  great  violence,  deftroys  the  folids,  and  de-* 
praves  the  fluids,  fo  as  to  occaflon  death  in  the 
manner  defcribed  before  under  the  preceding  apho- 
rifm;  but  on  the  contrary,  this  febrile  motion  is 
Ibmetimes  fo  languid  and  fuffocated,  either  from 
the  natural  weaknefs  of  the  patient,  or  from  the 
perverfe  method  of  treatment,  that  it  is  not  able 
to  remove  the  obftacles,  or  refolve  the  coagulum 
making  the  material  caufe  of  a  fever  in  the  body: 
in  that  cafe  the  fever  ceafes,  but  health  does  not 
return,  becaufe  the  matter  which  nature  endea¬ 
voured  to  change  by  the  fever,  or  expel  by  fomc 
emundory,  Hill  continues  in  tho  body  unfubdued, 
and  goes  on  to  difturb  the  fundions.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  general  indication  in  every  fever  fo  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  force  of  it,  that  it  may  not,  by  deflrroy- 
ing  the  folids  and  thickening  the  fluids,  produce 
inflammations,  fuppurations,  gangrenes,  nor 
yet  to  let  it  fubfide  fo  low  as  to  be  incapable  of 
attenuating,  changing,  moving,  and  expelling  the 
morbific  matter,  concerning  which  we  fhall  treat 
more  at  large  hereafter  in  the  comment  to  §  609. 
Nor  is  it  poflible  to  inculcate  fufficiently  this  ge¬ 
neral  and  pradical  rule,  which  is  of  the  greatef^ 
moment ;  becaufe  many  have  too  ill  an  opinion  of 
the  name  of  fever,  and  believe  that  it  ought  ever 
to  be  weakened  with  all  their  power  i  when  at  the 
fame  time  it  appears  from  the  works  of  the  anti- 
ents,  and  obfervations  of  the  beft  phyficians,  that 
a  fever  often  moft  happily  cures  itfelf,  provided  k 
be  kept  under  a  due  regulation  or  moderate  de- 

Or  by  depofiting  the  critical  matter, 

When  that  which  by  its  coagulating  force  forms 
the  material  caufe  of  a  fever,  is  changed  in  its  na¬ 
ture  by  the  febrile  motion,  or  expelled  from  the 

body 
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body  after  a  critical  difturbance,  health  is  then  re- 
ftored  to  the  patient.  But  frequently  this  dif- 
charge  does  not  happen  in  fevers,  as  was  faid  in 
the  comment  to  §  587.  But  the  critical  matter 
is  depofited  upon  fome  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
creates  new  difeafes  by  difturbing  the  fundlions  of 
the  parts  where  it  is  lodged.  But  if  this  critical 
matter  tranflated  to  fome  part  is  fo  thin  as  to  be 
able  to  flow  freely  through  the  veflels,  it  is  evident 
that  then  it  will  be  neither  accumulated  nor  flopped 
in  the  part.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  parades  of 
the  critical  matter  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  ob- 
flrudl  the  velfels,  or  elfe  to  enter  the  dilated  orifices 
of  the  fmaller  veffels  by  afi  error  of  place,  (fee  §  1 18.) 
without  being  able  to  pafs  thro’  their  extremities  ; 
or  laffly,  it  mull  be  extravafated  by  rupture  of  the 
veflels  into  fome  natural  or  morbid  cavity.  By  each 
of  thefe  three  ways  the  critical  matter  may  be  col- 
kded  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  a 
fever  may  terminate  in  another  difeafe,  as  will  be 
more  evident  from  what  follows,  ferving  to  con¬ 
firm  this  dodlrine,  and  prove  it  by  example.  But 
as  thofe  critical  depofitions  appear  mod  manifeflly, 
which  are  obferved  to  happen  in  the  external  parts, 
fuch  are  therefore  chiefly  reckoned  up  here,  altho’ 
the  like  in  every  refped  alfo  happen  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts,  as  we  are  taught  from  the  difledlion  of 
dead  bodies,  and  as  will  be  faid  hereafter  in  the 
hiffory  of  acute  difeafes.  But  when  the  internal 
parts  are  thus  affeded,  it  is  principally  known 
from  the  injured  fundions  of  thofe  parts. 

Red  fpots.]  Theie  are  faid  to  attend  when  the 
fldn  appears  red  in  ieveral  parts  of  the  body  with¬ 
out  any  manifefl  tumor.  But  thefe  happen  when 
the  fmaller  veflels  which  naturally  contain  no  red 
blood,  do  by  an  error  of  place  admit  the  fame, 
whence  there  is  often  the  appearance  raifed  of  a 
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flight  inflammation  in  the  cutaneous  veflcls,  when 
the  matter,  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration,  becoming  more  than  ufually 
acrid,  irritates  the  velTels  through  which  it  paflfes. 
Hence  it  is  that  thefe  are  mofl:  often  obferved  in 
fevers,  where  the  morbific  matter  is  evacuated  by 
infcnfible  perfpiration  or  fweat.  They  are  general¬ 
ly  of  no  bad  confequence,  and  are  eafily  cured  only 
by  dll  uent  and  cooling  remedies.  Thus  Hippocrates 
obferved  ^  thefe  fpots,  like  flea-bites,  about  the  fe- 
venth,  eighth,  and  ninth  day  in  fevers  in  the  fum- 
mertime,  and  only  in  women  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
none  died  who  had  thefe  eruptions.  But  we  fhall 
hereafter  treat  of  febrile  eruptions  under  a  diftindt 
head. 

Puftules.]  When  an  obftrudlion  and  flight  in¬ 
flammation  arifes  from  the  fame  caufes  alfo  puftules 
are  produced,  which  are  diftindt  from  red  fpots, 
inafmuch  as  they  arife  above  the  furface  of  the  fkin, 
and  are  elevated  into  fmall  tumors.  • 

Eryfipelas.]  What  this  diforder  is,  we  explained 
before  in  the  comment  to  §  380.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  fever  arifes  in  a  healthy  perfon,  without 
any  previoufly  known  caufe,  and  which  terminates 
after  one,  two,  or  more  days ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
large  red  fpots  appear  on  the  external  furface  of 
the  body,  and  which  frequently  fpread  themfelves 
very  fuddcnly  into  a  great  compafs.  Thus  I  ob¬ 
ferved  an  eryfipelas  arife  in  the  arm  of  a  woman  on 
the  fifth  day  of  a  fever,  which,  in  a  little  time, 
fpread  up  to  the  Ihoulders,  and  by  degrees  extend¬ 
ed  from  thence  through  the  neck  and  face,  till  it 
occupied  the  whole  head.  The  fever  immediately 
ceafed,  while  this  eryfipelas  fpread  through  the 
arm.  Though  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  but 
what  is  at  one  time  or  other  invaded  with  this  dif¬ 
order, 

^  Epidem.  2.  Charter.  Tom,  IX.  pag.  155. 
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order,  yet  it  is  moft  frequently  obferved  in  the 
face.  This  is  by  Sydenham  called  an  eryfipelatoos 
fever  ;  and  although  for  the  moft  part  the  diforder 
is  ufually  cured  without  danger,  by  a  thin  diet  and 
cooling  medicines,  yet  it  fometimes  becomes  gan¬ 
grenous  ^  Hippocrates  mentions  a  frightful  eryft- 
pelas  which  fpread  among  the  people,  and  with 
which  the  patient  was  fo  fadly  tortured, that  the  bones 
themfelves  were  laid  naked,  and  the  whole  arm, 
fore-arm,  leg,  &c.  had  their  foft  parts  deftroyed 
by  a  fpreading  gangrene.  But  that  this  fever  cri¬ 
tically  went  off,  when  the  eryfiptlas  appeared  in 
the  external  fkin,  is  iikewife  remarked  by  Syden¬ 
ham  in  another  place  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it 
gives  us  a  reafon  why  Hippocrates  ®  fo  much  con¬ 
demns  an  eryfipelas  ftriking  in,  and  approves  of 
its  breaking  out :  for  then  a  new  fever  is  kindled 
when  the  eryfipelas  ftrikes  inward,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  great  danger,  left  the  diforders  Ihould 
then  invade  the  brain,  lungs,  It  is  alfo  evi¬ 

dent,  that  in  thefe  eryfipelatous  fevers,  the  various 
event  of  the  difeafe  depends  chiefly  upon  the  parts 
which  the  eryfipelas  railed  by  the  fever  occupies  j 
for  in  external  parts  of  the  body  there  is  feldom 
any  great  damage  done  by  it,  but  that  it  muft  be 
extremely  dangerous  in  the  internal  parts  no  one 
can  doubt.  Nor  can  art  do  much  in  this  cafe  to 
determine  the  critical  depofition  outward;  for 
there  are  no  figns  to  diftinguifti  this  eryfipelatous 
fever,  and  although  any  one  could  forefee  it  when 
epidemical,  fince  the  matter  is  ufually  depofited  in 
various  external  parts  of  the  body,  yet  one  could 
have  no  certain  flgn  to  point  out  the  particular  part 
to  which  the  attractive  or  derivative  medicines 
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ought  to  be  applied  (fee  §  134.)  The  only  reme¬ 
dy,  that  might  perhaps  be  ufed  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
would  be  to  relax  the  whole  external  fkin  by  a 
warm  vaporous  bath.  From  hence  perhaps  fome- 
times  the  moft  fatal  events  luddenly  happen  in  fe¬ 
vers,  which  could  not  be  reafonably  expe(5led  ei¬ 
ther  from  their  violence  or  malignity  of  the  conco¬ 
mitant  fymptomsj  namely,  becaufe  an  eryfipelas 
feizes  the  membranes  of  the  encephalon,  and 
fuddenly  exciting  a  delirium,  kills  the  patient. 
I  well  remember  myfelf  to  have  fometimes  feen 
fuch  cafes,  and  have  thereby  learnt  not  ralhly  to 
accufe  other  phyficians  either  of  unfkilfulnefs  or 
negligence,  who  have  in  fuch  cafes  fometimes  had 
the  patient  fuddenly  fnatched  out  of  their  hands, 
when  it  was  leaft  cxpe<5led. 

But  that  an  eryfipelas  may  invade  the  vifcera  is 
taught  by  Hippocrates  ^  where  he  fays  it  may  be 
generated  in  the  lungs,  and  reckons  fevers  among 
the  caufes  of  producing  an  eryfipelas  in  the  lungs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gives  certain  figns  by  which, 
an  eryfipelas  in  that  part  may  be  known.  But  he 
places  all  the  hopes  of  a  cure  in  that  the  eryfipelas 
may  be  thrown  outward  in  two,  three  or  four  days 
time  at  moil,  without  which  he  obferves  fuch  pa¬ 
tients  muft  perifh  in  a  little  time,  from  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  lungs  being  rendered  purulent 
and  putrid.  But  it  muft  be  well  remarked  that 
the  figns  of  this  difordcr  mentioned  by  Hippocrates 
denote  indeed  that  an  eryfipelas  has  already  invaded 
the  lungs,  but  do  not  fignify  that  the  eryfipelas  is 
about  to  be  formed  :  Whence  again  appears  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  prognofis  in  thefe  eryfipela- 
tous  fevers,  and  v/e  fhall  hereafter  fay  fomething 
in  confirmation  of  this,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
a  quinfy. 

Meafles.J 
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Meades.]  For  the  eruption  of  thefe  is  always 
preceded  by  a  fever,  and  more  efpecially  the  re¬ 
gular  kind  of  meadcs  come  out  always  on  the 
fourth  day  ;  but  in  the  anomalous  fmall-pox  fhe 
eruption  is  made  fometimes  fooner,  and  fometimes 
later  In  thefe  diforders  it  is  alfo  apparent  that 
the  morbific  matter  is  by  , the  fever  determined  to- 
v/ards  the  furface  of  the  body  •,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  great  danger  if  the  meades  occupy  only  the 
exterior  parts,  and  the  patient  is  not  treated  with 
the  hot  regimen  •,  but  when  a  delirium  or  dyfpnoea 
give  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  like  diforder  in-r 
vades  the  encephalon  or  lungs,  the  cafe  is  then 
often  doubtful  and  dangerous. 

Small-pox.]',  What  has  been  faid  appears  above 
all  the  mod:  manifed  in  this  diforder.  For  when 
the  received  contagion  is  become  adlive  in  the  bo¬ 
dy,  it  kindles  a  fever,  in  which  a  mod  fkilful 
phyfician  may  eafily  be  deceived,  unlefs  the  fmall- 
pox  are  at  that  time  epidemical,  becanfe  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  fymptoms  are  like  thofe  in  common 
to  other  acute  continual  fevers.  After,  this  fever 
has  continued  two,  three  or  four  days,  there  is 
the  appearance  of  fpots  like  dea- bites  in  different 
parts,  whereupon  all  the  fymptoms  abate,  and  in 
the  didindl  fmall-pox  the  fever  quite  ceafes,  fo 
that  the  patient  has  no  more  fufpicion  of  danger. 
The  fever  then  ceafes  which  arofe  from  this  won¬ 
derful  and  dimulating  contagion  ;  and  although  in 
the  milded  kind  of  the  fmall-pox  the  patient  then 
feems  to  be  recovering  his  health,  yet  in  reality 
another  difeafe  follows  when  the  variolous  poifon 
is  not  fufficiently  conquered  by  the  fever,  nor  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  body  ;  but  here  by  a  critical  de- 
pofition  it  is  fent  towards  the  furface  of  the  body, 
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where  it  firft  makes  fmall  red  fpots,  which  arc  af¬ 
terwards  raifed  into  piidules,  each  of  which  are  a- 
gain  converted  into  fmall  abfcefles ;  and  in  thefe 
indeed  the  pus  or  matter  is  various,  according  to 
the  different  malignity  of  the  difeafe,  but  always 
of  that  kind,  that  each  drop  of  matter  contains 
the  fame  variolous  poifon,  by  which  even  the  moft 
healthy  perfon  may  be  infedted  with  the  fame  dif¬ 
eafe,  as  we  are  taught  by  inoculating  the  fmall- 
pox.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  fever  raifed  by 
variolous  contagion  does  neither  conquer  nor  ex¬ 
pel  the  virus  or  .miafmata,  but  on  the  contrary 
changes  the  moft  healthy  humours  of  the  body 
into  a  poifon  of  the  like  nature,  and  then  makes 
a  critical  depofition  of  them  towards  the  furface 
of  the  body. 

Phlegmons.]  What  a  phlegmon  is,  and  how  it 
differs  from  an  eryfipelas,  has  been  faid  before  at 
§  370.  and  380.  But  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
eryfipelas  is  thrown  out  of  the  furface  of  the  body 
by  the  kindled  fever,  or  elfe,  fometimes  invades 
the  internal  parts  with  the  greateft  danger,  fo  the 
fame  is  alfo  true  of  a  phlegmon,  as  we  are  affured 
from  daily  obfervation  in  pradlice.  In  fcorbutic 
people  a  fever  is  very  often  obferved,  which  ceafes 
after  a  day  or  two,  depofiting  the  febrile  matter 
towards  the  legs,  in  which  often  arifes  a  violent 
phlegmon,  fometimes  degenerating  into  malignant 
ulcers,  or  even  a  fpreading  gangrene.  I  have  even 
fometimes  obferved  a  fever  arife  in  the  moft  healthy 
people  without  any  previous  obfervable  caufe, 
which  fever  has  terminated  after  twenty-four  hours, 
leaving  a  violent  inflammation  in  fome  part  or 
other  of  the  body ;  but  is  not  Ibmething  of  the 
lame  kind  obfervable  in  acute  imflammatory  dif- 
eafes  ?  Certainly  a  pleiirify  feldom  happens  without 
being  preceded  by  a  fever,  which  fixes  the  inflam¬ 
mation  . 
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mation  among  the  intercoftal  veflels  ;  but  the  fame 
carried  towards  the  head  might  have  excited  a  fa¬ 
tal  phrenzy,  as  we  often  obferve  done,  when  the 
pain  vanilhing  from  the  fide  without  good 
critical  figns,  is  followed  by  fierce  ravings  or  a 
delirium.  In  inflammatory  quinfies  I  have  obferv- 
ed  that  a  fever  arifes  firft,  and  that  after  a  day  or 
two  the  tonlils  become  fwelled  or  inflamed,  the  fe¬ 
ver  immediately  going  off-,  but  when  this  inflaxima- 
tion  is  once  fixed  in  the  parts  now  mentioned,  the 
fever  returns  no  more  afterwards,  if  the  difeafe  is 
not  malignant,  and  the  inflammation  itfelf  after¬ 
wards  difperfes  without  being  followed  with  a 
fuppufation  *,  for  a  violent  inflammation  and  fup- 
puration  are  always  attended  with  a  fever,  as  wc 
faid  before*,  but  then  fuch  a  fever  is  different 
from  that  which  firft  depofited  or  fixed  the  in¬ 
flammatory  matter  upon  the  affedted  parts  *,  and 
this  as  much  as  the  primary  fever  which  attends 
in  the  contagious  ftate  of  the  fmall-pox,  by  which 
the  morbific  matter  is  determined  towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  differs  from  the  fecondary  fever, 
which  accompanies  and  follows  after  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  fuppurating  ftate  of  the  fmall-pox. 

It  may  be  therefore  aflced  whether  inflammatory 
difeafes  do  not  more  efpecially  differ  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  part  tow^ards  which  the  in¬ 
flammatory  matter  is  drove  by  the  preceding  fever  ? 
This  indeed  feems  very  probable,  for  the  general 
curative  indications  are  the  fame  in  all,  and  die  only 
difference  arifes  from  the  parts  afteded.  Thus 
when  a  phlegmon  feizes  the  leg  after  a  fever  is 
raifed,  prudent  phyficians  are  careful  not  to  dif- 
turb  the  depofition  of  the  matter  in  this  place  by 
negleding  to  ufe  either  cooling,  aftringent,  repel¬ 
lent  or  other  medicines  *,  and  then  they  endeavour 
to  cure  the  inflammation,  either  by  dirperfing  it, 
or  promoting  a  mild  fuppuration.  But  Vv^hen  fuch 
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a  matter  as  this  is  depofited  by  the  fever  upon  the 
brain,  we  ftudy  to  derive  the  matter  from  thence 
by  all  the  affiftances  of  art,  as  Toon  as  ever  there 
is  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufpedl,  either  from  the  epide¬ 
mic  nature  of  the  difeafe  or  the  concomitant  fymp- 
toms,  that  the  morbific  matter  tends  towards  fuch 
a  dangerous  part.  If  this  derivation  of  the  matter 
cannot  be  obtained,  we  endeavour  to  dilperfe  the 
inflammation  there  feated  by  bleeding,  and  other 
mod  potent  and  cooling  remedies ;  becaufe  a  fup- 
pnration  in  this  part  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
either  fatal,  or  at  lead  always  extremely  dang.erous. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  Hippocrates  ^  would  have  us 
underdand,  when  he  fays,  Dolores  fff  in  lateribus^ 
in  pe^orihus^  &  in  aliis  [partihus)  an  multum 
differanty.  perdifeendum*  We  are  to  learn  whe- 
ther  pains  in  the  fide  and  bread  differ  much  from 
thofe  in  other  parts. 

Now  according  as  the  phlegmon  once  raifed  oc¬ 
cupies  different  parts,  or  makes  a  different  termi¬ 
nation,  the  fever  again  ends  in  other  difeafes. 
Buboes  and  parotides.]  Namely  when  the  in¬ 
guinal  or  fubaxiliary  glands  are  indamed  andfwel- 
led  *5  asalfo  thofe  large  glands  feated  behind  the 
ears.  But  concerning  thefe  we  treated  before  in  the 
comment  to  §  416. 

Abfeeffes,  gangrenes,  mortifications.]  Since 
from  what  has  been  faid  before  it  is  evident  a  fever 
fometimes  terminates  in  a  phlegmon;-  it  is  alfo 
equally  evident  that  when  once  a  phlegmon  is  pro¬ 
duced,  all  its  confequences  or  ways  of  terminating 
may  follow  ;  and  therefore  an  abfeefs,  gangrene, 
fd’e.  may  take  place.  But  we  fometimes  obferve 
in  fevers  that  a  large  quantity  of  true  matter  is  de- 
pofited  fuddenly  upon  fome  particular  parts,  from 
whence  it  has  been  difeharged,  although  no  inflam¬ 
mation 
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mation  preceded  in  thofe  parts,  nor  any  figns  de- 
nionftrated  that  the  matter  lay  before  concealed  in 
other  parts,  which  might  be  taken  up  by  the  veins, 
and  trandated  and  depofited  again  upon  others. 
This  is  what  I  have  feveral  times  obferved  and 
wondered  at,  efpecially  in  a  woman  who  had  got 
over  the  twentieth  day  in  a  continual  fever;  but 
when  (he  feemed  to  be  on  the  recovery,  and  the 
difeafe  was  declining  without  any  bad  fymptoms 
attending,  fhe  fuddenly  began  to  complain  of  an 
obtufe  pain  in  each  arm,  when  the  day  before  there 
was  nothing  perceived  amifs  in  thofe  parts,  which 
now  upon  a  careful  examination  1  perceived  to 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  fome  fhidtuating  hu¬ 
mour  under  the  integuments,  which  appeared  not  at 
all  coloured,  and  being  incifed  matter  was  dif- 
charged,  and  the  abfcefs  depurated  and  healed  in 
a  little  time.  But  yet  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe  I  could  not  obferve  any  marks  of  a 
topical  inflammation  or  fuppuration  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  I  therefore  believed  that  the  material 
caufe  of  the  fever  had  been  by  the  fever  itfelf  fo 
changed  and  conceded,  as  to  acquire  a  nature  like 
that  of  pus  or  matter,  though  as  yet  it  continu¬ 
ed  to  flow  through  the  veflfels  with  the  reft:  of  the 
humours ;  and  that  afterwards  this  matter  was  de- 
poflted  ready  formed  upon  fome  part,  but  not  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  parts  where  it  found  was  colleded. 
There  are  certainly  many  pafTages  in  the  antient 
phyfleians  very  much  favouring  this  opinion.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ^  tells  us  *,  ^i^cumqus  vero  febris  longior 
fiat^  falutariter  tamen  decumbente  homine^  neque  do- 
lore  detinente  ob  injiamniationem  ahquam^  neque  oh 
ullam  aliam  evidentem  caufam^  huic  abfcejfus  cum 
tiimore  ^  dolore  ad  ariiculum  aliquem^  maximeque 
in  inferioribus  fartibus  exfpcdlandiis  eji,  Magis 
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autem  oriuntur^  ^  Irevlori  tempore  ejufmcdi  ah- 
fcejfus^  annis  triginta  juniorihus.  Sufpicare  autem 
cportet  ftatim  de  abfcejfu  in  talihus^  fi  viginti  dies 
fehris  deiinens  fuperet^  Qc.  “  That  whenever  a  fever 
is  long,  and  keeps  the  patient  lying  in  a  fair 
‘‘  way,  without  any  pain  or  inflammation,  or 
without  any  other  manifefl  caufe,  in  fuch  a 
“  patient  we  may  expe6l  an  abfcefs  with  tumor  and 
pain  about  fome  joint,  and  more  efpecially  in 
“  the  lower  limbs.  But  abfcefies  of  this  kind 
arife  larger  or  more  commonly,  and  in  a  fhorter 
time  in  thofe  who  are  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  we  ought  always  to  fufpecT  an  abfcefs  in 
theie  cafes,  if  the  patient  furvives  after  lying 
‘‘  twenty  days  ill  of  the  fever,  &c.”  And  Galen 
^  in  a  place  which  I  have  mentioned  before  upon 
another  occafion  (§  387.  )  tells  us ;  Putredo  autem 
humorum^  qu^e  jit  in  vafis^  Jimilis  eji  illiy  qu^e  jit  in 
injlammationihuSy  fd*  ahfcejfibuSy  &  aliis  tuberculis. 
That  the  putrefadion  of  the  humours  made  in 
the  vefTels  is  like  that  which  happens  in  inflam- 
mations,  abfcefTes  and  other  tumors.”  But  he 
fays  there  are  two  kinds  of  this  putrefaction, 
and  that  from  a  mixture  of  thefe  two  arifes  a  third 
kind,  differing  according  to  the  mutual  proporti¬ 
on  of  “  them  with  refped  to  each  other.  Alterum 
T>empe  jieriy  vincente  natura  \  alterum  vero  devihfa, 
Vincente  quidem  natura^  uti  in  injiammationibus  & 
tuberculojis  omnibus  tumoribuSy  pus  jit ;  in  humorihus 
autem  arteriarum  venarum  illudy  quod  fubfidet  in 
urina  puri  analogum,  H^ec  autem  putredo  non  Jim- 
pliciter  putndo  eji,  fed  .  aliquid  co^ionis  habet, 
Manente  enim  concoquente  facultate  vaformny  pu- 
irefcens  tunc  humor  ad  talem  alteratiomen  deducitur. 
That  the  one  of  thefe  happens  when  nature 

over- 
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overcomes  the  difeafe  ;  and  the  other  when  the 
‘‘  difeafe  overcomes  nature  :  When  nature  over- 
«  comes  the  difeafe,  there  is  a  formation  of  matter 
“  like  that  which  is  made  in  inflammations,  and 
“  as  happens  in  ail  tumors ;  but  that  which 
“  fubfides  in  the  urine  refembles  matter,  when 
“  in  the  humours  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  But 
‘‘  this  kind  of  corruption  is  not  Amply  a  putre- 
“  fadfion,  but  a  kind  of  concodion  or  digeftion ; 

for  while  the  digeftive  or  attenuating  power  of 
“  the  vefiels  remains,  the  corrupting  humour  is 
«  reduced  to  the  ftate  above-mentioned.”  But 
when  this  is  analogous  to  matter,  flows  with  the 
blood,  and  is  difcharged  from  it  by  urine,  in  that 
cafe  the  matter  of  the  future  abfcefs  is  expelled  ; 
and  from  thence  the  reafon  is  evident  why  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ^  fays,  uTinas  tenues  ^  cnudcis  mejunt 
multo  tempore^  fique  catena^  ut  fuperfuturis^  ftgna 
Jinty  illis  abfcejfum  ad  loca  infra  feptum  tranfverfum 
exfpebfare  oportet,  Ec  contra  :  Sluihus  fpes  ejt  ad 
articulos  abfcejfum  fore^  liberal  ab  abfcejfu  urina 
copiofa^  crajfa^  dsf,  alba  reddita  “  That  in 
“  thofe  who  void  thin  crude  urine  for  a  long 
time  together,  and  efpecially  if  there  are  other 
“  figns  attending,  one  ought  to  exped  that  an  ab- 
“  feefs  will  happen  to  thefe  in  a  part  below  the 
diaphragm.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  plentiful 
difebargeof  a  thick  and  white  urine,  frees  thofe 
from  an  abfcefs,  which  one  might  have  expeded 
“  to  happen  about  the  joints.” 

But  as  in  this  manner  a  laudable  mattei;*  may  be 
formed  when  nature  conquers,  agreeable  to  the 
words  of  Galen  ;  fo  on  the  contrary,  when  nature 
is  overpowered,  the  word  kind  of  corruption  may 

follow  5 

*  Prognoft.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII,  pag.  636.  "*Aphor.  74. 
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follow  ;  which  being  depoficed  by  the  fever  upon 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  may  indeed  fave  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life,  and  free  him  from  the  fever,  but  yet 
may  occafion  a  fudden  death  of  the  parts  where  it 
is  lodged  :  fo  that  the  fever  then  terminates  in  a 
gangrene  or  fphacelus,  without  any  previous  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  of  the  parts  thus  afFcdled,  and 
only  from  a  bare  depofition  of  a  malignant  mat¬ 
ter  thrown  from  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  upon 
fome  particular  part  by  the  fever.  See  what  has 
been  faid  concerning  a  gangrene  and  fphacelus 
arifing  from  this  caufe,  in  the  comment  to  §  423. 

Scirrhi.]  Although  a  fcirrhus  is  generally 
formed  by  a  flow  coliedfion  of  impervious  matter 
about  glandular  parts,  as  we  obferved  before  in 
the  hiflory  of  it,  yet  in  fevers  there  is  often  a  fud-v 
den  depofition  of  a  like  matter  upon  thofe  parts, 
cauhng  tumors,  which,  unlefs  treated  with  the 
moft  emollient  and  difeutient  medicines,  often  de¬ 
generate  into  irrefolvable  feirrhi,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  buboes  and  parotides  arifmg  in  fevers. 
In  lyingdn  women  a  violent  fever  is  often  ob¬ 
ferved  to  arife  fuddenly,  which  feldom  continues 
longer  than  a  day  or  two  ;  and  then  there  is  a  hard 
tumor  in  the  breafts,  which  frequently  turns  to  a 
fcirrhus,  unlefs  fkilfully  treated  when  the  fever 
goes  off.  Sydenham  “  has  obferved,  ^od  nulla 
fpes  fit  abigendi  febres  antumnales^  teneram 

^etatem  diu  cruciarint^  donee  abdominis  regio  circa 
lienem  pr^ecipue  indurari  atque  tumefieri  caperit : 
iifdem  enm  gradibuSy  quibus  hoc  fymptoma  fuperve- 
nerity  febris  etiam  fugam  meditatur,  ‘‘  That  there 
“  are  no  hopes  of  curing  autumnal  fevers  which 
‘‘  have  a  long  time  tortured  children,  until  the  re- 
‘‘  gion  of  the  abdomen  begins  to  fwell  and  feel 
hard,  more  efpecialiy  about  the  fpleen  ;  for  in 
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proportion  as  this  fymptom  increafes,  the  fever 
“  goes  off.”  He  therefore  obferves,  that  we  may 
from  thence  make  a  moft  certain  prognoftic  that 
the  fever  is  about  to  depart,  and  that  thofe  tumors 
feem  to  the  touch  as  if  the  vifcera  contained  fome 
matter  hardened  into  a  fcirrhus  •,  and  this  chiefly 
in  thofe  years  when  autumnal  intermittents  were 
epidemical,  but  that  in  other  years  thefe  tumors 
only  appeared  to  the  touch  like  a  flatulent  diften- 
fion  of  the  hypochondria. 

SECT.  DXCIV. 

) 

A  Fever  terminates  in  health,  (  i.  )  when¬ 
ever  the  material  caufe  is  by  the  force 
of  the  fever  itfelf  fubdued,  diffolved,  rendered 
pervious,  and  expelled  in  the  form  of  infen- 
fible  perfpiration,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
blood  recovering  its  equable  circulation,  it 
allays  the  violence  of  the  fever.  This  is  the 
way  of  terminating  a  fever  by  a  refolution, 
being  almoft  the  fame  in  the  whole  body 
with  that  part  which  we  before  deferibed  in  a 
particular  part  (  §  386.).  But  a  fever  again 
terminates  in  health  likewife,  (  2  )  if  the  fame 
matter  of  the  difeafe  is  fubdued,  refolved,  and 
rendered  pervious  by  the  force  of  the  Fever,- 
but  yet  retains  fome  quality  repugnant  to  the 
equable  circulation,  and  by  ftimulating  the 
veffels  is  expelled  by  fome  fen  Able  evacuation 
thereby  'excited  :  hence  it  goes  off  by  fweat, 
fpitting,  vomiting,  a  diarrhoea,  or  by  urine, 
happening  after  the  concodtion  and  height  of 

8  the 
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the  difeafe,  ufually  within  fourteen  days,  a 
crifi^  being  made. 

As  health  is  the  reward  protnifed  by  phyfic  to 
the  difeafed,  and  the  termination  of  a  fever  in 
health  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  dif¬ 
eafe  is  always  the  moft  happy  and  defirable ;  it  is 
therefore  our  intereft  to  know  and  difeover  thofe 
efforts  of  nature,  by  which  fhe  endeavours  to  make 
a  fever  terminate  in  this  manner:  But  a  fever pnay 
end  in  health  two  ways,  as  when  the  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  is  fo  changed  by  the  force  of  the  fever  itfelf, 
that  being  affimilated  with  the  healthy  humours,  it 
may  be  freely  moved  through  the  veffels  without 
any  diflurbance  to  the  equable  circulation,  con¬ 
cerning  Vv'hich  we  fhail  treat  in  the  next  aphorifm  : 
or  elie  the  fame  morbific  matter  being  fubdued 
and  rendered  pervious  by  the  force  of  the  fever,  is 
afterwards  expelled  out  of  the  body,  and  this  ci¬ 
ther  by  an  infenfible  or  a  fenfible  evacuation,  con¬ 
cerning;:  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Every  thing  that  degenerates  (  i. )  from  the  laws 
of  health  either  in  the  folid  or  fluid  parts  of  the 
body,  either  preexifiiing  before  the  fever  was  rai- 
fed,  and  being  the  caufe  thereof,  or  elfe  in  effedt 
following  from  and  after  the  fever,  is  ufually 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  caufe  of  the  fever.  For  although  it  is  re-< ' 
pugnant  for  the  effedt  to  exift  before  the  caufe, 
and  for  that  change  which  is  made  by  the  fever  to 
be  the  caufe  of  the  fever  itfelf;  yet  the  depravity 
of  the  humours  may  by  fever  keep  up  the  fever 
already  excited  and  produced  by  another  caufe. 
For  a  fever  therefore  to  terminate  in  health  re¬ 
quires  all  the  matter  which  is  degenerated  from  its 
natural  and  healthy  ftate  to  be  expelled  from  the 
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)ody,  or  elfe  to  receive  fucH  a  change  as  will  ren- 
ler  it  like  the  healthy  humours. 

Among  the  effeds  of  a  fever  (§  587.)  we 
eckoned  an  attenuation  of  the  refilling  matter,  a 
:oncod:ion  of  it,  and  a  fecretion  thereof  when 
:oncodled  ;  and  in  the  fame  place  it  was  proved 
hat  the  fever  very  often  fubdues  that  which  refilled 
he  equable  circulation,  and  renders  it  fit  to  be  ex- 
lelled  from  the  body  by  convenient  outlets. 
iVhen  therefore  a  fever  has  fubdued  its  mate- 
ial  caufe,  and  rendered  it  moveable,  fo  that  it 
nay  pafs  through  the  fmallell  exhaling  velfels,  it 
nay  then  be  expelled  from  the  body  under  the  form 
)f  infenfible  perfpiration  joined  with  thofe  vapours 
vhich  are  naturally  evacuated  that  way.  But  it  is 
^ery  apparent  that  when  the  febrile  matter  is  re- 
iuced  to  fuch  a  Hate  of  tenuity  as  to  be  able  to 
pafs  through  the  fmallell  extremities  of  the  exhal- 
ng  arteries,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its  obllruc- 
:ing  the  other  velfels,  nor  of  dillurbing  the  equa¬ 
ble  circulation.  So  that  the  humours  will  pafs  very 
freely  from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  into  the 
/eins,  and  the  increafed  velocity  of  the  circlilation 
ivill  foon  ceafe,  becaufe  the  arterial  blood,  which 
las  hitherto  moved  too  quick,  now  finding  a  free 
paffage  into  the  veins,  will  be  continually  retarded 
n  its  motion  through  them,  as  it  always  palfes 
From  a  fmaller  to  a  larger  capacity.  But  al- 
'hough  the  obllacle  which  by  its  relillance  made 
the  fever  is  thus  removed,  yet  there  may  Hill  re¬ 
main  an  irritating  llimulus,  from  which  alone  alfo 
i  fever  might  be  raifed  in  the  moll  healthy  body  ; 
as  we  faw  before  in  §  586,  where  we  enumerated 
the  particular  caufes  of  fevers.  For  this  reafon  it 
is  added  in  the  text,  that  a  fever  then  terminates 
by  this  manner  in  health  if  at  the  fame  time  it  al¬ 
lays  its  violence  j  whether  this  be  brought  about 
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by  an  expullion  of  that,  which  by  its  flimulus  rai- 
fed  the  fever,  or  from  the  fame  matter  being  ren¬ 
dered  unadtive  by  the  fever  itfelf,  fo  that  it  is  no 
lon<yer  able  to  make  any  irritation. 

But  as  infenfible  perfpiration  is  carried  on  every 
moment  during  health,  without  giving  any 
finefs,  therefore  this  will  be  the  moft  defirable 
emundlory  to  carry  oft  the  matter  of  the  fever. 
But  this  way  of  curing  a  fever  is  very  much  like 
that  of  removing  an  inflammation  by  difperfion  or 
refolution,  concerning  which  we  treated  before  at 
§  3§6  :  for  there  alfo  the  ftagnant  and  concreted 
humours,  being  diflblved  and  reftored  to  motion, 
canied  off  the  inflammation,  which  thing  alfc 
takes  place  in  the  prefent  diforder.  But,  as  wc 
there  obferve,  it  is  not  every  inflammation  that  u 
capable  of  being  cured  by  refolution,  but  only  fuel 
as  have  the  humours  mild,  their  motion  fedate 
and  the  obflrudtion  fmall,  all  which  is  like 
wife  true  with  refpedt  to  curing  fevers  in  this  man 
'  ner:  for  if  the  fever  has  diflipated  rnofl  of  th( 
thinneft  humours  and  infpiflated  the  reft,  or  ha 
changed  the  healthy  humours  into  a  malignan 
morbid  difpofltion,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expedl  fuel 
a  mild  termination  of  a  fever  in  this  manner  int< 
health ;  juft  as  one  would  be  deceived,  if  he  ex 
pedted  to  cure  a  violent  inflammation  accompaniei 
with  a  great  acrimony  of  the  humours,  at  the  fam 
time  when  their  moft  fluid  and  diluent  parts  bein; 
confumed,  occaflons  the  moft  obftinate  obftrudtioni 
The  antient  phyfleians  have  therefore  very  prv 
dently  obferved  to  us,  (as  we  faid  in  treating  of  th 
crifls,  §  587.)  that  only  flight  difeafes  pafs  off  b 
refolution,  but  the  more  violent  come  to  a  crifls 
7.  e,  they  are  removed  by  fenflble  evacuation 
which  are  often  preceded  or  accompanied  wit 

great  difturbances.  Hence  it  appears  with  ho 
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Inuch  injuftice  Helmont  condemns  the  phyficians, 
becaufe  they  could  not  cure  all  fevers  in  this  man^ 
ner;  and  he  orders  the  patients,  who  have  efcapcd 
from  fevers  by  other  methods,  to  return  God 
thanks  for  giving  them  ftrength  to  hold  up  as  well 
under  the  weight  of  the  means  ufed  by  the  phyli- 
cians,  as  of  the  fever  itfelf  For,  favs  he,  Unka 
nimirum  fake  amputatur  omnium  febrium  caufa  oc- 
cajionalis.  Id  remedium  eft  fudortferum^  q^uod  inck 
dit^  extenuaty  refolvity  liquety  ahradity  &  Jimul  ab^ 
ftergit  caufam  occafionalemy  ubicumaue  locorum  ed 
demum  exftiterit.  Eftque  univerfalis  febrium  medk 
tinay  diaphoretica  quidemy  infcnftbilitery  ^  citra 
fudorem  prafatos  affelios  patrans.  ‘'The  occafion- 
“  al  caufe  of  all  fevers  can  be  extirpated  only  by 
"  one  means,  which  is  a  fudorific  medicine  that 
“  incides,  attenuates,  refolves,  melts,  abrades, 
“  and  at  the  fame  time  abfterges  the  occafional 
“  caufe,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may 
“  lodge.  And,  indeed,  diaphoretic  medicines  are 
univcrfally  a  cure  for  fevers,  producing  their 
“  forementioned  effedls  infenfibly  and  without 
“  fweats.  °  ”  This  is  good  advice,  provided  it 
would  be  followed  with  the  effed:s  promifed  ;  but 
fuch  boafters  who  pretend  to  fecret  medicines  have 
always  fome  excufe  ready,  when  they  fhould  pub- 
lifh  the  means  by  which  they  can  perform  this* 
For,  fays  he.  Non  enim  cuique  Medico  contingit 
adire  Corinthumy  ncc  licet  profanare  arcana  Deiy 
pii  horum  difpenfator  manere  voluit.  Sat  fuit  Tbeo-^ 
Ham  Medicam  manifeftaffey  See.  “  It  is  not  proper 
"  for  every  phyfician  to  be  admitted  into  the  de- 
“  figns,  nor  ought  the  fecrets  of  God  to  be  pro- 
''  phaned,  as  he  will  ever  remain  the  difpenler 
“  of  them.  It  is  fufficient  that  we  have  difeovered 
the  theory  of  phyfic,  ^  ** 

O  2  But 
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But  this  dodrine,  if  ever  any  thing  did,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  introduced  mod  fatal  errors,  when  phyfici- 
ans  confiding  therein,  have  endeavoured  to  cure  all 
fevers  with  diaphoretics  only,  without  being  folli- 
citous  whether  nature  inclines  that  way  or  not  5 
whereas,  if  they  difpofed  the  febrile  matter  to  be 
refolved  by  fuch  diluents  as  attenuate  moderately, 
without  increafing  the  febrile  motion,  the  matter 
might  be  this  way  commodioufly  evacuated,  and 
they  would  do  no  great  injury  :  but  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  this  by  hot  fpices,  volatile  falts,  Cffr. 
joined  with  heat  of  the  air  and  bed-cloaths,  they 
add  fewel  to  the  fire,  and  difiipate  the  diluent  ve¬ 
hicle  of  the  blood,  fo  as  to  throw  the  whole  fyftem 
into  diforder.  But  it  has  been  thought,  that  this 
method  can  be  ufed  in  no  cafe  with  greater  reafon, 
than  in  thofe  diforders  where  nature  ufually  deter¬ 
mines  the  morbific  matter  to  be  thrown  off  by  the 
furface  of  the  body,  as  in  the  fmall-pox  and  mea¬ 
lies,  wherein  fome  therefore  endeavour  to  provoke 
a  diaphorefis  by  all  the  affiftances  of  art ;  but  with 
what  unhappy  events  this  is  followed,  may  be  feer 
in  Sydenham,  who  with  a  laudable  courage  oppo 
fed  himfelf  almoft  alone  to  the  torrent  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  proved,  by  invincible  arguments  as  wel 
as  natural  experiments,  how  extremely  pernicioui 
fuch  a  method  of  cure  is ;  and  at  length  towardi 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after  having  been  upwardj 
of  thirty  years  employed  in  the  obfervation  of  dif 
eafes,  he  leaves  pofterity  the  following  piece  of  gooc 
advice  ^od  nempe  Diaphorefis^  proprie  lo 
quendoy  natures  ipfius  fit  methodus^  qua  materiam  fe 
brikm  foras  protrudit^  ^  pra  cateris  maxime  ge 
nuina  fit^  quoties  natura^  fuo  relibta  arhitrioy  di5lan 
materiam  primum  digerat  5  dein  rite  co^tam  per  cor 

pori 
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pris  habitum  hlande  expellat,  §tto  tamen  dato  ^ 
concejfoy  ars  nihilominusy  quantumcunque  naturae  imi- 
tationem  pr^  fe  ferat^  id  faltem  privilegii  fibi  arro- 
lan  nequit^  ut  febribus  per  fudores  certo  exigendis 
Mr  fit,  Primo  enim  nefcit  ars^  quo  pa^o  materia 
oeccans  ad  expulfionem  fubeundam  rite  pr^eparanda 
^ ;  nec  Ji  hoc  fciat^  certa  ulla  habet  indicia^  quihus 
ie  hujufmodi  debita  prceparatione  poffit  moneri.  Unde 
ttiam  tempus  ciendo  fudori  opportunijfimum  igno^ 
rari  neceffe  eft^  &c.  That  indeed  a  diaphorefis 
is,  properly  Ipeaking,  the  method  of  nature  her- 
“  felf  by  which  Ihe  difcharges  the  febrile  matter, 
“  and  is  therefore  beyond  all  others  the  moft  gc- 
nuine  excretion,  as  often  as  nature  being  left  to 
herfelf  fliall  firft  concodt  the  febrile  matter,  and 
afterwards  gently  expel  the  fame  from  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body.  But  this  being  fuppofed 
and  allowed,  art  ought  not  therefore,  under  any 
“  pretence  of  imitating  nature,  to  arrogate  to  itfelf 
‘‘  the  privilege  of  curing  fevers  by  fweats,  as  the 
beft  method.  For  in  the  firft  place  art  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  proper  means,  by  which  the 
offending  matter  is  to  be  prepared  in  order  for 
expulfion  ;  nor  if  it  knew  this,  are  there  any 
“  figns  whereby  one  may  be  informed  that  the  mat- 
ter  is  thus  duly  prepared ;  and  therefore  the  moft 
“  convenient  time  for  exciting  a  fweat  muft  confe- 
quently  be  unknown  likewife, 

2.  The  other  way  by  which  a  fever  may  termi¬ 
nate  in  health,  is  when  the  matter  of  the  difeafe, 
whether  pre-exifting  before  or  made  by  the  fever, 
is  by  the  force  thereof  fubdued,  diffolved,  and 
rendered  pervious  fo  as  to  circulate  with  the  reft 
of  the  humours  through  the  veffels,  but  as  yet  is 
not  reduced  to  fo  great  a  tenuity,  as  to  be  able  to 
pafs  off  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  at  the  fame 
time  is  poffefled  of  properties  repugnant  to  an 

O  3  equable 
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equable  circulation,  being  allb  not  capable  of  afli- 
milation  into  healthy  humours ;  and  then  like  a 
foreign  llimulus  it  difturbs  the  body,  and  ought  to 
be  expelled  by  fome  fenfible  evacuation  to  reftorc 
health.  For  we  find  the  make  of  the  human  body 
to  be  fuch,  that  it  cannot  bear  new  chyle,  or  too 
great  a  quantity  of  food  of  difficult  digeftion  with^ 
out  uneafinefs,  as  is  evident  from  the  ftiortnefs  of 
breath,  heavinefs,  opprefiion,  third,  increafed  heat, 
and  often  a  flight  fever,  which  take  place  after 
over-feeding.  No  wonder  therefore  if  the  matter 
of  the  difeafe,  no  longer  confined  to  one  part,  but 
rendered  moveable  and  wandering,  flaoidd  excite 
thofe  new  diforders  and  didurbances  in  the  body, 
which  are  defervedly  termed  critical,  becaufe  they 
ufually  precede  and  fometimes  accompany  the  cri¬ 
tical  evacuations  of  the  fame  matter.  For  this  rea- 
fon  Hippocrates  fays’"  :  ^ihus  crifts  this  nox 
pr^cedens  acceffionem  mokjia  *,  qua  vero  fuhfequitur^ 
plerumque  levior  toleratu.  “  In  thofe  who  have  a 
crifis,  the  night  before  the  approach  of  it  is 
troublefome  or  redlefs  ;  but  the  night  which  fol- 
lows  after  is  generally  more  eafy.”  For  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  being  put  in  motion  excites  a  didurb* 
ance  which  goes  off  when  the  matter  is  evacuated. 
Hence  Galen®  well  obferves,  that  great^  indifpofi- 
tion  always  precedes  a  crifis,  but  that  this  happens 
the  night  before,  if  the  difeafe  is  to  have  a  crifis  in 
the  day  ;  but  if  in  the  day-time,  the  difeafe  will  have 
its  crifis  in  the  night.  For  fince  crifes  happen  as 
well  in  the  day  as  in  the  night,  therefore  this  ob- 
lervation  of  Galen  makes  a  jud  addition  to  the  a* 
phorifm  of  Hippocrates.  But  the  matter  of  the 
difeafe  being  once  rendered  moveable,  is  expelled 
from  the  body  by  different  outlets. 

Hence 

*  Aphor.  13.  Sefl.  II.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  51.  *  Me¬ 
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Hence  it  goes  off  by  fweat.]  It  is  not  every  fweat 
that  can  be  of  fervice  in  fevers,  as  we  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  and  Hippocrates  *  tells  us,  Sudorem  multum^ 
cum  fehrihus  acutis  aborium  malum,  ‘‘That  a  pro- 
“  fufe  fweat  in  the  beginning  ofacute  fevers  is  bad 
for  in  this  cafe  fuch  a  fweat  is  required  as  will  eva¬ 
cuate  from  the  body  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  af¬ 
ter  being  firft  fubdued  and  rendered  moveable  by 
the  fever  icfelf.  But  the  figns  by  which  a  critical 
fweat  may  be  known,  are  carefully  enumerated  by 
Hippocrates  namely,  Sudores  in  omnibus  morbis 
acutis  optimi  funt^  quum  fs?  diebus  criticis  fiunt^  & 
fcbrim  prorfus  auferunt.  Boni  quoque^  qui  toto  cor- 
pore  manant^  fsf  faciunt,  ut  homo  facilius  ferat  mor- 
bum ;  qui  vero  nihil  horum  fecerint,  non  utiles, 
«  That  fweats  in  all  acute  difeafes  are  the  bed, 
“  when  they  happen  on  critical  days,  and  totally 
«  remove  the  fever.  Thofe  are  alfo  good  which 
«  come  from  the  whole  body,  and  render  the  pa- 
“  tient  better  able  to  fuftain  the  difeafe  5  but  fuch 
“  as  do  neither  of  thefe  are  not  ufeful.”  But  the 
particular  days,  on  which  thofe  critical  and  falutary 
fweats  happen  in  difeafes,  he  enumerates  in  another 
place  ^  namely.  Si  nempe  cceperint  tertio  die^  quintOy 
feptimo^  nono^  undecimo,,  decimo  quarto,,  decimo  fepti- 
mo^  vigefimo  prinio,,  trigefimo  primo,  fs?  trigefimo 
quarto  :  illi  namqtie  fudores  morbos  judicant, 
vero  non  it  a  prodeunt^  labor  em^  mo?bi  longitudinem 
fs?  reverfiones  fignificant.  “  If  they  begin  on  the 
“  third  day,  or  the  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
“  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  twenty-firft,  thirty- 
“  firft  and  thirty-fourth  •,  for  fuch  fweats  terminate 
“  the  difeafe.  But  fweats  which  do  not  come 
‘‘  forth  on  thefe  days  denote  difficulty,  or  that  the 

O  4  “  difeafe 

‘Prorrhet.  Ljb,  I.  N'’.  57.  Charter.  Tom.  VJIL  pag.740. 

«In  Prognoftic.  Text.  26.  Charter,  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  609. 
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difeafe  will  be  of  long  continuance,  or  apt  to 
“  return.”  (See  what  will  be  laid  concerning  this 
aphorifm  in  the  comment  to  §  741,  treating  of  cri¬ 
tical  days).  But  he  condemns  cold  fweats  as  the 
word  ot  all,  and  alio  thofe  which  only  arife  about 
the  head,  face  and  neck ;  for  in  an  acute  fever 
death  may  be  expeded  from  fuch  fweats,  and  in  a 
mild  fever  they  denote  a  long  continuance  of  the  dif- 
eafe :  on  the  contrary,  he  commends  fweats  which 
run  down  in  drops,  and  afeend  in  vifible  vapours ; 
and  ladly  he  obferves,  with  refpedl  to  the  diftindlion 
of  good  or  bad  fweats,  that  fometimes  they  arife 
from  a  weaknefs  of  the  body,  like  thofe  cold  and 
vifeid  fweats  in  dying  people;  and  others  again  are 
expreffed  by  the  violence  ofinflammation  \  namely, 
when  the  mod  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  are  thus  ex¬ 
pelled  in  acute  inflammatory  difeafes,  whence  the 
remainder  mud  be  infpiflfated  with  the  word  confe- 
quences.  Whoever  carefully  attends  to  all  thefe 
particulars,  will  eaflly  be  able  to  didinguilh,  whe¬ 
ther  a  fweat  arifing  in  a  fever  will  be  critical  and 
falutary  or  not.  But  it  would  be  a  great  happinefs 
if  the  phyfician  was  acquainted  with  the  figns 
whereby  he  might  be  fatisfied  that  fuch  a  critical 
fweat  is  about  to  follow,  Jacotius  in  his  commen¬ 
taries  to  the  Coan  prognodics  will  have  it,  Su- 
dorem  pr^monjirari  urinez  alvi  fupprejftone^  cum 
chfentia  ftgnorum  hemorrhagic  fsf  vomitus ;  maxima, 
vero  pulfu  undofo  ^  molli^  delirio  dum  increfeit,  ac- 
cfffio^  calore  ac  ruhore  extimarum  partium^  ac 
pore  c^uedam  calido^  (jui  ante  non  fuit,  That  a 
“  fiippreffion  of  the  urinal  and  intedinal  difeharges, 
“  with  an  abfence  of  the  figns  of  haemorrhage  and 
vomiting,  give  previous  notice  that  a  fweat 
‘‘  will  follow ;  but  more  efpecially  when  the  pulfe 

“  is 

^  *  In  Prognoft.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  609.  r  Hob 
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“  is  foft  and  wavering,  attended  with  a  delirium 
“  when  the  fever  increafes,  and  a  heat  with  red- 
nefs  in  the  external  parts,  with  a  hot  vapour, 
“  which  was  not  to  be  obferved  before.”  But  it 
is  evident,  that  from  hence  the  principal  fign  to  be 
colledled,  is  that  the  morbific  matter  is  refolved 
and  put  into  motion ;  nor  are  there  any  figns  de¬ 
noting  that  this  morbific  matter  will  be  difcharged 
by  other  emundories.  But  the  foft,  and  knotty, 
but  wave-like  pulfe,  is  obferved  by  Galen  ^  to  be  a 
fign  of  a  future  critical  fweat,  efpecially  if  k  is  alfo 
high  and  vehement:  but  what  thenature  of  this  knot¬ 
ty  pulfe  is  he  determines  more  accurately  in  another 
place  -f)  where  he  fays,  Vermiculans^  quum  fpecies 
exhiMtur  quqfi  perreptantis  arteriam  vermis^  unda- 
rum  in  moAum  infurgentis^  quumque  non  uno  ^  eodem 
tempore  tota  diftenditur  arteria.  Si  igitur  cum  dia^ 
Jioles  parvitate  hoc  jiat^  vocatur  vermiculans ;  fin 
autem  cum  magnitudine^  undofus  fmpliciter,  The 
“  vermicular  pulfe  is  when  the  artery  gives  thefenfe, 
“  as  it  were  of  a  creeping  worm  rifing  up  after  the 
“  manner  of  waves,  and  when  the  whole  artery. 
“  is  not  diftended  at  one  and  the  fame  inflant.  If 
therefore  this  is  accompanied  with  a  fmallnefs  of 
the  dilatation,  the  pulfe  is  called  vermicular  but 
“  if  accompanied  with  a  largenefs  of  the  diaftole, 
“  it  is  called  fimply  {undofus)  a  knotty  or  wave- 
“  like  pulfe.”  But  of  this  nature  feems  to  have 
been  that  pulfe,  which  the  Spanifh  phyfician  So¬ 
lano  (concerning. whofe  wonderful predidions  by  the 
pulfe  only  we  treated  in  the  comment  to  §  587)  calls 
inciduus  or  increafing,  namely,  when  two,  three, 
or  four  pulfes  fucceflively  increafe  one  above  the 
other  in  the  fame  order  that  they  follow,  fo  that 

the 

*  De  Praefagltione  ex  pulfibus  Lib.  II.  cap.  9.  Charter  Xom. 
VIII.  pag,  170.  t  Be  Palfibus  ad  Tyrones,  cap.  8.  ibid, 
pag.  4. 
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the  fecond  is  ftronger  than  the  firft,  the  third  than 
the  fecond,  If  now  fuch  a  pulfe  is  at  the 

fame  time  found  foft,  he  makes  it  a  moft  certain 
fign  of  a  critical  fweat  about  to  happen ;  and  fays, 
that  only  once  he  obferved  a  hardnefs  in  fuch  a 
pulfe,  and  then  there  was  a  critical  jaundice  fuc- 
ceeded  inilead  of  a  fweat®.  But  he  obferves  that 
this  kind  of  pulfe  is  more  difficult  to  diftinguiffi, 
when  this  wave-like  motion  is  perceived  in  a  (ingle 
pulfation,  but  not  in  feveral  together  fucceffively  j 
for  then  unkfs  the  artery  is  fuddenly  elevated,  and 
llrikes  againft  the  finger  with  a  more  than  ufual 
force,  it  can  hardly  be  perceived  fo  as  to  diftin- 
guilh  it  and  form  a  prognoftic  from  thence.  Cer¬ 
tainly  thofe  pulfes  rifing  fucceffively  higher  than 
the  reft,  and  above  each  other,  are  not  unfitly  com¬ 
pared  to  the  motion  of  waves :  whence  it  feems 
very  probable  that  the  foft  and  wave-like  pulfe  of 
I  Galen  agrees  with  that  which  is  called  inciduus  by 
Solano.  But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  defcribe 
thefe  pulfes  by  words  than  to  demonftrate  them  in 
the  patient.  This  will  afford  a  certain  prefage  if 
there  are  critical  difturbances  at  the  fame  time, 
and  if  thefe  happen  on  a  critical  day  in  a  due  time 
of  the  difeafe,  and  if  at  the  fame  time  no  figns 
appear  of  any  other  critical  evacuation, 

But  when  thefe  critical  fweats  are  prefent,  we 
muft  obferve  what  Hippocrates  mentions  concern¬ 
ing  all  critical  evacuations,  namely,  judican- 
iuTy  quce  perf{^e  judicata  funt  neque  moverCy 
iicque  innovare  oportety  ncc  medtcamentis  neque  aliis 
irritamentis^  fed  /mere*  “  That  we  ought  to  be 
“  quiet  and  not  to  alter  nor  to  move,  neither 
by  medicines  or  any  other  irritating  means, 
“  the  humours  in  difeafes  which  are  about  com- 

‘‘  ing 
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“  ing  to  a  crifis,  and  which  have  already  a 
“  perfedt  crifis  Hence  therefore  it  is  always 
beft  to  promote  fweats  by  fupplying  the  patient 
with  mild,  diluent  drinks,  taking  care  not  to  let 
the  cold  air  be  unwarily  admitted  to  difturb  this 
evacuation ;  but  to  urge  a  fweat  by  heating  fudo- 
rifics  is  always  dangerous.  JEgineta  prudently 
advifes  what  ought  to  be  done  in  critical  fweats, 
when  he  fays  ;  Qriticos  fudores  /mere .  oportet  ufqut 
ad  fufficientem  evacuationem^  ^  adjuvare  cahre 
mediocri  qiiiete ;  fic  ut  nec  ahftergatur  fudor^ 
alius  enim  alium  ducit  :  ^  calido  clyftere  for- 
hitione^  ^  fomno,  “  That  critical  fweats  ought 
“  to  be  encouraged  till  they  have  made  a  fufHcient 
evacuation,  and  promoted  by  reft  and  a  mo- 
derate  warmth  ;  but  yet  let  not  the  fweat  be 
wiped  off,  for  the  firft  draws  more  after  it ;  and 
they  may  be  alfo  promoted  by  warm  clyfters, 
flippings,  and  by  fleep  Nor  is  there  any 
great  danger  of  thefe  fweats  becoming  too  pro- 
fufe  ;  for  this  feldom  happens  if  the  fweats  are  not 
imprudently  urged  beyond  the  natural  ftrength  by 
heating  medicines.  And  if  it  fhould  fometimes 
happen  that  the  fweat  has  been  difeharged  too 
copioufly,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient  after  the  fever 
is  quieted,  the  body  may  be  wiped  dry,  and  a 
little  cooler  air  be  gradually  admitted  with  caution, 
which  will  eafily  moderate  the  fweats,  more  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  leaves  his  bed,  and  fits  with  an 
ered  pofture  of  body  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will 
permit. 

Spitting.]  In  the  fmall-pox,  and  more  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  confluent  kind,  a  profufe  falivation  often 
faves  the  patient  from  the  jaws  of  death,  as  we 
(hall  obferve  hereafter  in  the  hiftory  of  that  dif- 

cafe 
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eafe;  and  this  fpitting  being  fupprefled  by  any 
eaufe,  all  the  fymptoms  become  greatly  increafed, 
and  often  fudden  death  follows.  We  likewife  ob- 
ferve  a  copious  difcharge  by  fpitting  in  thofe  fevers 
which  are  accompanied  with  aphthae,  in  which  it 
frequently  affords  great  relief ;  but  in  other  difeafes 
a  critical  difcharge  this  way  feldom  happens. 

Vomiting,  diarrhoea.]  Thefe  two  evacuations 
may  purge  and  evacuate  very  different  humours 
even  from  the  mofl  remote  vifeera  in  the  body,  as 
will  be  more  evident  hereafter  when  we  treat  of 
thefe  among  the  fymptoms  of  fevers.  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore  if  the  matter  of  the  difeafe 
fometimes  difeharges  itfelf  by  thefe  ways  ;  more 
efpecially  fince  the  bile  corrupting  is  fo  frequently 
either  the  caufe  or  effedt  of  the  fever,  and  as  it 
may  be  fo  commodioufly  difeharged  by  thefe  ways. 
But  as  we  faid  before  of  the  fweats,  it  is  not  every 
vomiting  or  diarrhsea  which  is  critical  and  faintary. 
For  all  thefe  evacuations  are  only  ferviceable  in- 
afmuch  as  they  expel  the  febrile  matter,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  body,  whereby  the 
difeafe  may  be  either  entirely  removed,  or  at  lead: 
alleviated.  For  this  reafon  Hippocrates  ®  fays. 
In  aim  ferturhationibus  ^  vomitibus^  fponte  ortis^  Ji 
quidem^  qualia  oportet  purgari^  purgentur  ;  confert^ 

facile  ferunt ;  Jin  minus^  contra.  “  In  purgings 
‘‘  and  vomitings  which  arife  fpontaneoufly,  if  all 
“  Inch  humours  are  evacuated  as  ought  to  be  purged 
‘‘  olf  that  way,  they  are  both  eafily  tolerable  and 
“  ufeful  to  the  patient,  otherwife  the  reverfe.’* 
Therefore  the  principal  fign  whereby  the  ufefui- 
nefs  of  thefe  evacuations  is  known,  is  derived  from 
the  effedts  following  after  them.  But  there  is  great 
reafon  to  hope  that  a  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  will  be 

ufe« 
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ufeful  if  they  happen  after  the  concodion  or  height 
of  the  difeafe,  when  nature  is  prevailing  over  the 
morbific  matter ;  for  thofe  which  happen  in  the 
increafe  of  the  difeafe  are  rather  fymptomatical 
than  critical  evacuations,  and  often  do  more  hurt 
than  fervice. 

But  the  figns  which  teach  that  nature  aims  at 
thefe  evacuations  in  difeafes  are  of  the  greateft  ufe 
to  be  known  by  phyficians.  Even  Hippocrates  ^ 
has  made  the  following  remarks :  Sluicumqne  vero 
in  febre  non  lethali  dixerit^  caput  dolor ut  etiam 
pra  oculis  tenebricofum  quiddam^  apparere  fi  Csf 
oris  ventriculi  morfus  illi  accejferit ;  hiliofus  vomitus 
aderit.  Si  vero  rigor  accejjerit^  &  inferiores 
hypochondrii  partes  frigidas  habuerity  adhuc 
citius  vomitus  aderit.  Et fi  fuh  id  tempus  quid  ederit 
aut  biberit^  id  perquam  celeriter  evometury  “  That 
“  whoever  complains,  in  a  fever  which  is  not 
fatal,  of  a  pain  in  the  head,  or  the  appearance 
“  of  a  fort  of  darknefs  before  his  eyes,  attended 
with  a  fort  of  heart-burn  or  pain  in  the  .mouth 
‘‘  bf  the  ftomach,  bilious  vomitings  will  follow. 
**  But  if  there  is  alfo  a  rigor  or  fhivering  attends, 
and  a  coldnefs  is  perceived  in  the  lower  parts  of 
“  the  hypochondria,  the  vomiting  will  then  hap- 
pen  fooner.  And  if  at  that  time  the  patient 
eats  or  drinks  any  thing,  it  will  be  vomited  up 
‘‘  inftantly  after.”  But  Hippocrates  obferves,  that 
this  takes  place  in  a  fever  not  fatal,  becaufe  a  pain 
of  the  head  and  dark  vertigo  is  one  of  the  worft 
figns  in  a  phrenzy,  nor  do  they  then  prefage  a 
vomiting.  And  in  his  Coan  prognoftics  he  fays, 
^ibus  frebricit antibus  autem  anxietates  funty  fs? 
oris  ventriculi  morfuSy  ^  fputationesy  vomitus  jit  \ 
quibus  vero  rudius  adfunty  flatus  flrepitus  ventrisy 

^  In  Prognofcic.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  680.  *  N® 
Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  859. 
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C2?  ehvdtiones^  his  fit  dlvi  exturhatio,  That 
“  anxieties,  a  pain  in  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach, 
and  fpitting,  denote  a  vomiting  in  fevers  ;  but 
“  when  rudtus’s,  flatulencies,  rumbling  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  diftenflon  of  the  belly  attend,  thefe 
caufe  a  diarrhsea.”  But  to  thefe  figns  in  another 
place  ^  he  adds  tremblings,  wearinefs,  and  pains 
in  the  loins,  as  tokens  which  denote  a  future  eva¬ 
cuation  by  (tool.  But  Galen  ^  feems  to  have  placed 
little  faith  in  thefe  figns  of  a  critical  diarrhoea, 
when  he  fays  that  there  is  no  manifefl:  or  proper 
fign  thereof,  but  only  that  we  may  fufpedl:  it  when 
the  figns  of  a  future  crifis  appear,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  think  that  the  critical  evacuation  will  be 
made  by  any  other  way.  But  in  the  obfervations 
of  the  Spanilli  phyfician  ^  lately  mentioned,  we 
find  an  intermitting  pulfe  is  reckoned  a  certain 
fign  of  a  critical  diarrhaea  ;  and  that  according  to 
the  longer  or  fhorter  duration  of  its  intermiflion, 
a  greater  or  lefs  difcharge  of  the  matter  may  be 
predidled  \  and  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  he 
never  faw  a  crifis  made  by  vomiting  only,  without 
a  diarrhea.  But  when  this  intermiffion  of  the 
pulfe  w'as  joined  with  a  tenfion  or  hardnefs,  he 
obferves  that  vomiting  ought  to  be  predid:ed. 
Something  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  Galen  \  who 
yet  feems  rather  to  prefage  from  thence  a  vomit¬ 
ing  than  a  diarrhsea  :  For  he  fays.  Burns  autem 
fulfus^  vomitus  magis^  (^uam  fudores  pr^oftendere 
folet and  a  little  after  he  adds.  Irregularis 
(avwjtAaXo? )  autem  fulfus  fit  in  plurimis  quidem  judiciiSy 
{5?  pracipue  quuni  aliquid  pugn^  fs?  pericuU  ha- 
leant  j  multo  verb  magiSy  quum  hiliojl  humores  ad 

'  veniriculum 

^  N°,  19.  ibid.  pag.  854.  ^  Galen,  de  Crifibus  Lib.  III. 

in  fine.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  449.  ^  Njhell  of  the 

pulfe,  &c.  pag.  5.  i  De  Crifibus  Lib.  Hi.  cap.  ultimo. 

Charter.  Tom.  VIIL  pag.  448. 
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ventriculmn  confluunt^  ferfiantihus  etiam  aliis  vcmi^ 
tuum  ftgnis^  &c.  That  an  irregular  pulfe  often 
‘‘  happens  about  the  time  of  the  crifes,  and  more 
‘‘  efpecially  when  there  is  fome  danger  and  ftrug- 
gle ;  but  much  more  when  the  bilious  humours 
“  flow  to  the  ftomach,  and  are  attended  with  the 
other  figns  of  vomiting,  fsfr.” 

But  what  prefage  is  to  be  formed  from  the  co¬ 
lour,  fmell,  ^c,  of  the  matter  difeharged  by  the 
vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  will  be  declared  hereafter 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  thefe  among  the  fymp- 
toms  of  fevers. 

Urine.]  The  urine  naturally  difeharges  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  folids  and  fluids  as  well  as  of  the  ali¬ 
ments  which  by  the  continual  motion  and  heat  of 
the  healthy  body  incline  to  acrimony,  and  there¬ 
by  to  be  injurious ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  fame  kind  of  matter  is  feparated  from  the 
blood  by  the  urinary  paflfages  in  difeafes.  We 
have  already  feen  (§  593.)  that  the  material  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  being  lubdued  and  rendered  per¬ 
vious  by  nature  conquering,  is  difeharged  by  u- 
rine ;  or  if  that  is  not  done,  an  abfeefs  arifes  from 
the  depofuion  of  the  fame  matter  upon  different 
parts  of  the  body.  But  this,  as  we  faid  before,  is 
obferved  in  thofe  fevers  of  long  duration,  wherein 
the  patient  is  in  no  danger  ♦,  but  whether  or  no  the 
morbific  matter  is  often  difeharged  by  the  urinary 
paflTages,  only  after  the  critical  difturbances,  which 
happen  in  acute  difeafes  running  fwiftly  through 
their  courfe,  may  ftill  be  doubted  ;  for  at  leaft  fre¬ 
quently  we  obferve  other  evacuations  at  the  end  of 
the  fame  time.  When  Hippocrates  ^  enumerates 
th^fe  evacuations  whereby  the  epidemical  difeafes 
which  he  had  deferibed  ufually  went  off,  he  reck¬ 
ons  up  likewife  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  a  plentiful 

difeharge 

_  w 

^  Epldem.  Lib.  I.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag,  74. 
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difchargc  of  urine  with  a  large  and  laudable  fedi- 
ment,  and  a  feafonable  bilious  diarrhsea  or  dyfen- 
tery  ^  but  at  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that  ma¬ 
ny  were  freed  from  the  difeafe  not  by  one  eva¬ 
cuation  only,  but  by  all  of  them  concurring  to¬ 
gether  at  one  time.  In  another  place  having  faid 
that  a  copious  difcharge  of  thick  white  urine  frees 
the  patient  from  an  abfcefs,  he  adds  in  the  fame 
aphorifm  \  ^od  ft  ex  narihus  fanguis  profluxerity 
tunc  hrevi  admodum  folvitur,  “  But  if*  alfo  a  flux 
“  of  blood  comes  from  the  nofe,  then  the  difeafe 
“  will  terminate  in  a  very  fhort  time.”  Thus  he 
feems  to  indicate  that  often  an  evacuation  by  urine 
only  is  not  fufficient,  or  at  lead  that  it  is  often  ac¬ 
companied  with  other  excretions.  Solano  the  Spa- 
nifli  phyfician'^teftifies,  that  he  never  obferved  acri- 
fis  by  urine  only,  without  fomething  at  lead  of  a 
diarrhoea  attending  at  the  fame  time ;  and  therefore 
he  has  given  no  particular  figns  whereby  one  may 
expert  a  crifis  by  the  urine,  but  only  obferves,  that 
if  the  intermitting  pulfe  which  denotes  a  critical 
diarrhsea  be  accompanied  with  a  foftnefs,  that  then 
we  are  to  expedt  a  critical  evacuation  by  urine, 
together  with  a  diarrhea.  The  ancient  phyficians 
feem  alfo  to  have  fought  more  frequently  for  the 
figns  of  concodion  and  crudity  in  the  urine,  than 
to  have  expeded  a  critical  expulfion  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  therein.  Thus  they  always  condemn 
that  thick  and  turbid  urine  which  does  not  throw 
down  a  fediment  in  acute  difeafes,  although  it 
is  highly  faturated  with  contents  ^  and  when  fuch 
a  thick  urine  depofited  a  fediment,  it  was  rather 
edeemed  a  fign  of  concodion  than  a  critical  eva¬ 
cuation.  Thus  Galen  "  fays,  Communis  vero  om¬ 
nium 

^  Aphorifm.  74.  Se£l.  IV.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  184. 
^  Nihell  of  the  pulfe,  fsfr.  pag.  7.  «  De  Sanitate  tiienda  Lib. 

Vi.  cap,  4.  Charter.  Tom.  VI.  pag.  121, 
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nium  turhidarum  urinarum  not  a  tibi  fit  Jeparatio^ 
vel  cito^  vel  tarde  fabfa,  vel  omnino  nulla.  Si 
enim  oito  fiat,  ^  fubftdms  fit  album,  ^  Uve,  ^ 
aquabile,  oftendit  naturam  fuperiorem  longe  fuccis 
quos  concoquit.  Si  vero  bona  quidem  fit  fubfidentia[ 
fed  longiori  tempore  fiat,  nunciat  naturam  etiam  Ion- 
giori  tempore  fuperaturam  fuccos.  Si  vero  vel  omnino 
nulla  feparatio  fiat,  vel  cum  mails  fubfidenliis,  imbe- 
cillis  natura  eft,  ^  indiget  aliquo  auxilio  ad  fuccos  per- 
coquendcs ,  But  yciu  may  take  it  as  a  common 

“  fign  in  all  turbid  urines,  whether  the  reparation 
“  be  made  fooncr,  later,  or  not  at  all,  that  if  the 
“  reparation  be  made  foon,  depofiting  a  white, 
“  light,  and  Uniform  fediment,  it  fhews  nature 
‘‘  much  fuperior  to  the  humours  which  fhe  con- 
co6ls  ;  but  if  it  has  a  good  fediment,  only  a 
“  long  time  in  forming,  it  denotes  that  nature 
“  will  be  a  longer  time  in  conquering  the  hu- 
mours ;  but  if  there  be  no  reparation  at  all  in 
the  urine,  or  if  the  fediment  be  bad,  nature  is 
then  weak,  and  requires  fome  help  to  concod: 

''  the  humours.”  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Ga¬ 
len  fays,  nature  is  ftill  occupied  in  the  concodion, 
iven  though  there  is  a  light,  white,  and  uniform 
cdiment  in  the  urine,  and  therefore  this  could  not 
3e  taken  as  a  critical  evacuation,  which  fuppofes  the 
joncodion  already  made.  Thus  alfo  Hippocrates 
ays  Optima  autem  urina  eft,  quum  alba  fuerit 
ubfidentia,  fs?  lavis,  fsf  aquabilis  per  totum  tempus, 
ionec  judicetur  morbus:  notat  enim  fecuritatem,  ^ 
Tevis  temp  oris  futurum  morbum,  &:c.  “  d'hat  the  belt 
‘  urine  is  that  which  has  a  white,  light  and  un  « 

‘  form  fediment  thro’  the  whole  time  of  the  dif- 
‘  eafe,  till  it  comes  to  a  crifis ;  for  it  denotes 
‘  fafety,  and  that  the  difeafe  will  be  of  ihort  du- 

P  “  ration, 

®  In  ProgHofticis  Charter.  Tom.  Vllf.  pag.  631. 
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“  ration,  Csfr.”  From  whence  again  it  appears, 
that  from  fuch  urines  they  prefaged  the  furure  fa- 
lutary  crifis  of  a  difeafe,  but  never  efteemed  this 
fediment  of  the  urine  a  critical  evacuation,  hown 
ever  well  it  might  appear.  Many  more  paiTages 
of  authors  might  be  alledged  to  confirm  this  opi¬ 
nion,  but  thefe  may  fufiice  to  prove  that  a  critical 
evacuation  of  all  the  morbific  matter  is  rarely 
made  by  the  urinary  paflages  only  *,  and  many> 
more  inftances  of  the  fame  thing  may  be  feen  ia 
thofe  patients  whofe  difeafes  are  defcribed  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates  in  his  epidemics. 

Happening  after  the  concodion  and  height  of 
the  difeafe.]  It  was  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  587, 
that  what  we  call  concodion  in  fevers,  is  fuch  an 
alteration  of  the  material  caufe  by  the  fever  itfelf,  as 
renders  it  lefs  hurtful,  and  difpofed  to  be  com^ 
modioufly  difcharged ;  whence  the  reafon  is  evi¬ 
dent  why  concodion  ought  to  precede  critical  and' 
falutary  evacuations.  For  thofe  evacuations  which 
are  made  without  figns  of  a  preceding  concodion, 
follow  from  the  over-powering  force  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  not  from  nature  overcoming  the  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  hence  for  example,  as  we  faid  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  fweats  are  fo  prejudicial  in  the  beginning  of 
acute  difeafes,  which  yet  when  they  follow  after 
a  concodion,  happily  cure  the  fame  difeafe.  That 
the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  other  evacuations,  appears 
evidently  from  what  has  been  faid  before.  Hence 
Hippocrates  ^  fays,  Judicantia  in  melius  non  ft atlm 
appareant,  That  the  figns  of  a  difeafe  turning 
‘‘  for  the  better  do  not  immediately  appear.” 
But  when  we  treated  of  a  crifis  in  the  place  bcfofe 
mentioned,  it  was  obferved,  that  it  never  happens 
before  the  height  of  a  difeafe,  or  if  it  does  fo  hap¬ 
pen,  it  is  always  imperfed  and  never  fafe,  as  are 
thofe  concerning  which  we  here  treat. 

Ufually 
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Ufually  within  fourteen  days,  a  crifis  beino- 
made.]  For  acute  fevers  ufually  terminate  in  this 
Ipace  of  time,  whence  Hippocrates  fays  \  Jcuti 
morbi  in  qmtuordechn  diehus  judicantur,  ‘‘  That 
acute  difeafes  terminate  within  fourteen  days/’ 
But  the  term  ufually  is  defervedly  added  in  the 
text,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  abfolutely  faid  that  tbefe 
difeafes  always  terminate  by  a  crifis  made  within 
that  fpace  of  time,  as  is  evident  from  what  was 
raid  at  §  564.  that  fometimes  acute  fevers  run  out 
:b  a  much  greater  length,  and  yet  are  cured  by 

SECT.  DXCV. 

Finally,  if  the  morbific  matter, 

being  fubdued  by  the  fame  force  of 
he  difeafe,  difiblved  and  rendered  pervious, 
s  again  affimilated  with  the  healthy  hu- 
nours^  it  paffes  off  without  a  crifis  or  any 
)ther  difeafe. 

That  manner  of  terminating  the  fever  is  of  all 
he  beil  and  moft  healthy,  in  which  the  material 
aufe  is  fo  fubdued  and  altered  by  the  fever  it- 
df  as  to  become  perfedly  like  the  healthy  hu¬ 
mours,  and  may  therefore  flow  through  the  vef 
ds  with  them  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  equable 
irculation,  and  without  any  injury  to  the  func- 
ons.  This  might  indeed  be  truly  and  propei*Iy 
jrmed  a  concodion  or  digeftion,  by  which  that 
hich  is  concoded  is  converted  into  the  Tubflance 
f  that  which  concods,  agreeable  to  the  definition 
iven  of  it  at  §  587.  being  very  diftind  from  that 
ind  of  concodion  which  is  more  properly  term- 
i  maturation,  and  whereby  the  matter  of  the 

P  2  difeafe 
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(iifeafe  is  prepared  for  a  difcharge.  Of  this  we 
have  an  inftance  in  fuch  as  have  a  fever  from  too 
great  a  quantity  of  crude  chyle  mixing  with  the 
blood  after  eating  too  large  a  meal.  For  by  this 
fever  that  crude  chyle  is  fubdued  and  affimilated 
mto  "healthy  humours ;  and  when  this  is  effefted, 
that  fever  ceafes  without  any  fenfible  evacuation  of 
the  febrile  matter. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a  termination  of  a 
fever  is  not  to  be  expedled,  unlefs  the  matter  is  of  a 
nature  but  little  differing  from  that  of  the  healthy 
humours  ^  and  unlefs  the  force  of  the  fever  is  fo 
fmall,  and  of  fo  fhort  a  duration  as  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  great  alteration  in  the  healthy  humours. 
This  can  therefore  take  place  only  in  the  flighteft 
fevers,  and  is  often  difficult  to  be  diftinguiffied  from 
that  way  of  terminating  a  fever,  mentioned  before 
in  the  preceding  aphorifm  N°.  i.  namely,  when 
the  febrile  matter  is  fo  attenuated  and  fubdued  as 
to  pafs  off  by  infenfible  perfpiration.  For  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  healthy  perfpiration  can  only  be 
known  by  the  ufe  of  the  weighing-chair,  or  from 
a  fenfe  of  lightnefs  and  adlivity ;  but  the  ufe  oi 
the  weighing-chair  cannot  be  applied  to  fick  pa¬ 
tients  ;  and  that  lightnefs  and  adtivity  of  body,  witl 
a  perfedf  reftitution  of  all  the  fundlions,  alfo  hap 
pens  when  the  febrile  matter  is  affimilated  into  th( 
healthy  humours,  without  any  evacuation.  Bu 
no  damage  is  threatened  to  the  patient  from  an] 
miftake  in  this  matter,  fince  by  either  of  thef 
ways  fevers  may  be  cured  with  pleafure,  fafety  an( 
expedition. 

But  when  fevers  are  gradually  carried  off,  the 
they  have  fuch  a  material  caufe  as  can  neither  b 
affimilated  into  healthy  humours  nor  expelled  in  th 
torm  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  yet  the  matter  ei 

capes  through  the  other  emun(5tories  of  the  bod} 

be 
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but  gradually,  and  without  thofe  fudden  diftur- 
bances  which  ufually  precede  or  accompany  thofe 
evacuations  which  are  properly  termed  critical. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  difeafes  which 
pafs  off  gradually,  are  cured  without  any  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  morbific  matter:  but  it  is  fufficient,  in 
this  cafe,  that  the  matter  is  difeharged  gradually 
and  without  fudden  difturbances :  concernino: 
which  we  treated  in  the  comment  to  §  587,  where 
we  fpoke  more  largely  of  crifes. 

When  therefore  the  fever  is  more  intenfe,  or  of 
fo  long  a  duration,  that  it  has  introduced  great  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body, 
one  would  be  deceived  who  formed  to  himfelf  an 
expeftation  that  the  fever  would  thus  terminate. 
Hence  the  ancient  phyficians  have  very  prudently 
obferved,  that  always  a  return  of  the  fever  is  to  be 
expedted,  if  it  goes  off  very  fuddenly,  without  any 
fenfible  evacuation  of  the  febrile  maiter,  or  without 
depofiting  the  fame  by  an  abfeefs  upon  fome  par¬ 
ticular  part.  Hippocrates  "  tells  us,  ^ihus  auttm 
jebres  cejfant^  neque  apparentibus  folutionis  Jignis, 
neque  in  diebus  criticis^  Hits  recidiva  exfpebianda  eji, 
“  That  a  return  of  the  fever  is  to  be  expedted  in 

thofe  who  have  it  ceafe  neither  on  the  critical 
“  days,  nor  attended  with  apparent  figns  of  con- 
“  codtion.”  And  in  another  place  %  Non  fecun- 
dum  rationem  lev  antibus  non  oportet  fidere.  “  That 
“  one  ought  not  to  trufl;  thofe  fevers  which 

leave  the  patient  without  a  manifeft  reafon.” 
Thus  Galen  ^  alfo  has  the  following  paflage  in  the 
beginning  of  his  firfl:  book  concerning  critical 
days,  Solutiones  morborum^  qui  non  paulatim  immi- 
nuti  fuerunt^  fed  fubito  quitverunt^  ut  fida  fint^  re- 

P  3  quirunt 

'  In  Prognoftic.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  675.  *  Aphor. 
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quirunt  omnino  e^ccretionem  quandam  copiofam^  ant 
abfcejfum  infignem  :  nam  qui  fine  his  cejfayerunt, 
recidivam  facere  amant,  “  The  terminations  of 
difeafes  which  do  not  go  off  gradually,  butceafe 
“  of  a  fudden,  fbould  not  be  trufted  to,  with- 
‘‘  out  they  are  attended  with  feme  copious  evacu- 
‘‘  atlon  or  confiderable  abfeefs;  for  the  fevers 
“  which  go  off  before  thefe  love  to  return  again/* 
Therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  advifes  an  exadt  regi¬ 
men  of  life,  that  the  return  of  the  fever  may  be 
either  prevented,  or  at  leaft  rendered  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous. 

SECT.  DXCVL 

« 

HE  nature  or  genius,  danger  and  du- 
^  ration  of  an  acute  fever,  being  ob- 
ferved  from  the  beginning  through  its  in- 
creafe  to  the  height,  inform  the  phyfician 
in  what  manner  it  will  decline,  change,  and 
terminate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatefb  importance  in  the 
pradice  of  phyfick  for  the  phyfician  to  be  able  to 
fore-know  the  event  of  a  fever,  whether  it  will 
terminare  in  death,  health,  or  other  difeafes,  as 
alfo  the  different  ways  which  the  fever  will  take 
to  thofe  ends.  But  in  order  to  this,  a  diligent  ob- 
fervation  of  the  difeafe  is  required  from  the  firfl: 
beginning  of  it  through  the  increafe  to  its  height. 
But  v/hat  is  to  be  underflood  by  the  beginning, 
increafe,  and  height  of  the  difeafe,  and  how  va¬ 
rious  thefe  are  in  different  fevers,  has  been  faid 
before  in  the  comment  to  §  590.  When  a  fever 
begins,  there  is  always  fome  apparent  injury  in 
the  fundions,  and  as  the  injury  declines  more  from 

health 
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health  by  attacking  more  violently  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fundlions,  fo  much  worfe  is  the  difeafe  : 
for,  as  we  faid  from  Galen  in  the  comment  to  §  3  : 
Cujufque  morhi  tanta  magnitudo^  quantum  a  naturali 
ftatu  recedit,  “  The  magnitude  of  fevery  difeafe 
“  is  to  be  eftimated  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  healthy  or  natur<il  ftate  of  the  bo- 
“  dy  declines/’  If  therefore  the  fever  excited, 
fuddenly  changes  all  the  effeds  of  health,  we  may 
eafily  perceive  it  will  be  dangerous,  and  inclined 
towards  death.  When,  for  example,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  all  the  ilrcngth  is  im¬ 
mediately  abolifhed,  the  appetite  is  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  urine,  intellinal  foeces,  de¬ 
viate  much  from  their  natural  ftate,  there  is 
then  juft  reafon  to  fear  a  fatal  exit.  This  has  been 
well  obferved  by  Hippocrates  who  fays,  Nam 
mitijfimie  fehres^  &  qua  in  JecuriJJimis  incedunt 
fignis^  die  quarto  aut  ante  definunt :  maxime  vero 
malignly  ^  qU^  cum  gravijfimis  jiunt  fignis^  quar^ 
to  die  interficiunt^  vel  citius.  “  That  the  mildeft 
fevers,  and  which  invade  with  the  moft  cer- 
“  tain  figns  of  fecurity,  terminate  on  the  fourth 
‘‘  day,  or  before  :  but  thofe  which  are  moft  ma- 
lignanr,  and  appear  with  the  worft  figns,  kill 
the  patient  on  the  fourth  day,  or  fooner.”  And 
afterwards  he  adds  ^^5  autem  hreviffmo  tern- 

fore  judicand<e  funt^  facillime  pr^enojcuntur^  max¬ 
ime  namque  ah  initio  inter  fe  diffident.  §ui  enim 
fuperfuturi  funt.,  facile  Jpirant.^  6/  dolore  vacant.^ 
fsf  no3u  dormiunty  aliaque  fecuriffma  hahent  Jigna. 
§ui  vero  pereunt^  difficile  fpirant^  delirant.,  vigi¬ 
lant.^  cateraque  figna  hahent  peffima.  “  But  it  may 
“  be  eafily  fore-known  which  fevers  will  be  de- 
“  termined  in  the  fhorteft  time  \  for  they  are  ve- 
ry  irregular  and  differing  among  themfelves 
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from  the  beginning.  For  thofe  patients  who 
“  are  to  recover  breathe  eafily,  and  are  without 
«  pain,  fleep  in  the  night,  and  have  others  figns 
«  of  the  greateft  fecurity.  But  thofe  who  peri(h 
«  breathe  difficultly,  are  delirious,  watchful,  and 
“  have  other  figns  of  the  word:  import.” 

But  he  acknowledges  greater  difficulty  in  form- 
ing  a  prefage  of  thofe  fevers  which,  run  through 
their  courfe  more  flowly  *,  for  in  fuch  the  injuries 
of  the  fundions  are  neither  fo  violent,  nor  do 
they  increafe  fo  fuddenly ;  fo  that  fevers  often  ap¬ 
pear  much  alike  in  the  beginning,  when  their 
events  are  various,  and  end  in  different  fpaces  of 
time.  But  concerning  thefe,  Hippocrates  has  the 
following  paffage.  At  -per  harum  initia  difficilius  eft 
pr£Cognoftere^  qu£  intra  longijfimum  tempm  judicari 
deheant ;  fimillima  enim  funt  illarum  principia.  Ve^ 
rum  a  primo  die  animadvert endum  eft^  ad  quern- 
que  quaternarium  additum  confiderandum^  nec  late- 
hit^  quo  vertetur  morbus,  “  But  it  is  more  diffi- 
‘‘  cult  to  know  by  the  beginning  of  thefe,  which 
“  will  require  the  longed  time  to  be  determined 
“  in  *,  for  their  beginnings  are  very  much  alike. 
‘‘  But  the  difeafe  muff  be  watched  from  the  firft 
day,  and  all  the  circumftances  weighed  upon 
“  every  fourth  day  added  to  the  firft,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  difeafe  will  not  then  be 
“  concealed.” 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  there  are  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  which  fometimes  happen  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  acute  fevers,  which  denote  what  the 
future  event  of  the  fever  will  be ;  but  yet  that  a 
more  fure  prefage  may  be  taken  from  thofe  ap¬ 
pearances  which  are  obfervable  in  the  increafe  oi 
the  fever,  till  it  arrives  at  its  height.  Sub  mor- 
borum  enim  principia  confiderandum  eft^  an  ftatm 
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Jloreant  quod  ex  increment 0  manifejlum  eft,  “  For  in 
“  the  beginning  of  difeafes,  it  ought  to  be  confi- 

dered  whether  they  flower  immediately,  which 

will  be  manifeft  from  their  increafe.”  In  which 
paiTage  Hippocrates  ^elegantly  reprefents  the  height 
of  the  difeafe  under  the  metaphor  of  flowering, 
as  his  interpreters  teftify.  For  if  the  difeafe  fud- 
denly  increafes,  it  foon  comes  to  its  height,  and  the 
reverfe.  But  the  good  or  bad  event  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  prefaged  from  the  mildnefs  or  malignity  of 
thefymptoms.  From  thence  we  alfo  forefee  whe¬ 
ther  afadden  critical  change  in  a  fever  will  be  for 
the  better  or  worfe  j  or  whether  the  fever  will  go 
off  flowly.  For,  as  we  faid  before,  (fee  §  401, 
587.)  violent  difeafes  terminate  critically,  but 
flight  difeafes  pafs  off  infenfibly.  But  whether  the 
crifis  will  be  good  or  bad  is  likewife  learnt  from 
thence.  For  if  thofe  fudden  changes  happen 
while  nature  prevails  over  the  difeafe,  either  in  or 
after  the  height  of  it,  when  the  figns  of  concoc¬ 
tion  have  preceded,  we  may  hope  for  a  good  cri¬ 
fis,  efpecially  when  it  happens  on  critical  days, 
concerning  which  we  fhall  treat  hereafter.  But  if 
the  like  difturbances  happen  without  the  figns  of 
concodtion,  nor  on  critical  days  while  the  dileafe  is 
increafing  and  over-powering  nature,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  a  bad  crifis.  But  what  ways  nature 
will  chufe  for  the  critical  expulfion  of  the  febrile 
matter,  may  be  likewife  known  from  a  careful 
attention  to  the  appearances  which  offer  through 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  as  was  faid  more  at 
large  in  the  comment  to  §  594. 

But  the  nature  of  the  fever  being  known,  will 
afford  the  greater  light  into  all  thefe  particulars ; 
and  more  efpecially  is  this  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  or  genus  of  a  fever  neceffary  in  fuch  as  are 
epidemical.  Sydenham  oblerves,  that  the  wifeft 
phyfician  can  neither  form  a  fure  prognofis,  nor 
hit  upon  a  right  method  of  cure  in  fuch  fevers, 
unlefs  he  has  firft  learnt  the  genius  of  the  dif- 
eafe  by  a  careful  obfervation  of  the  circumftances 
of  the  patient,  and  of  the  ways  whereby  nature 
endeavours  to  cure  thefe  dileafes.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  the  fmall-pox  are  epidemic,  if  a 
phyfician  vifits  a  patient  who  nevef  had  them  be¬ 
fore,  but  is  at  prefent  taken  with  a  continual  fe¬ 
ver,  attended  with  the  fymptoms  which  he  has 
obfervedin  other  people  feized  with  the  fmall-pox, 
he  will  then  exped  that  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  a  critical  depofition  of  the  morbific  matter 
will  be  made  towards  the  furface  of  the  body  ; 
and  he  will  then  alfo  know  that  this  will  not  be  a 
perfect  crifis,  fince  it  does  not  terminate  the  vari¬ 
olous  fever  in  health,  but  rather  in  another  difeafe  : 
namely,  when  the  eruptions  inflame,  fuppurate, 
and  fometimes  turn  gangrenous,  The  fame 
is  alfo  true  in  the  meafles,  eryfipelatous,  and  pe¬ 
techial  fevers,  &c,  for  in  all  thefe  the  happy  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  cure,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  phyfician, 
depends  on  his  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  or 
genus  of  the  difeafe. 

But  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  the  different  de¬ 
gree  of  danger  in  the  difeafe  ought  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  :  but  this  is  known  from  the  greater  or  lefs 
velocity  with  which  the  difeafe  increafes,  and  from 
the  different  nature  of  the  part  affeded  with  the 
fever.  For  in  fimilar  circumffances  there  is  al¬ 
ways  greater  danger  in  fevers  in  proportion  as  they 
come  more  fuddenly  to  their  height ;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  very  different  events  may  be  expeded, 
if  the  inflammatory  or  eryfipelatous  matter  fhould 
be  depoflted  by  the  fever  towards  the  brain,  or 
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lungs,  than  if  the  fame  matter  was  to  fettle  upon 
the  arm.  Therefore  Galen  ^  fays,  Dijiinguere  au- 
tm  opurtet  in  ftngulo  ^egrotante^  primo  quidem  fi  fine 
loco  affeolo  Jit  febris^  ex  humorim  puiredine^  vel 
quia  folus  jpiritus  alteratus  eft,  Secundo  autem  Ji 
membrum  quoddam  affeblum  Jit  caufa^  qu^enam 
P  ejus  conditio,  “That  one  ought  fir  ft  to  di- 
“  ftinguifti  in  every  patient,  whether  the  fever 
“  is  without  any  particular  part  afl^eded,  whether 
“  it  is  from  a  putrefadion  of  the  humours,  or 
“  only  becaufe  the  breath  is  altered.  But  in  the 
fecond  place,  if  any  particular  part  affeded  is- 
the  caufe,  enquiry  muft  be  made  after  the 
“  nature  of  the  part  itfelf.” 

Duration.]  The  continuance  of  the  fever  is  al- 
fo  a  confideration  of  great  moment  to  determine 
the  various  manner  in  which  it  may  end.  For  if 
the  fever  has  affiided  the  patient  a  long  time,  it 
denotes  that  the  febrile  matter  is  very  ftubborn, 
and  therefore  the  diforder  cannot  be  cured'  by 
a  mild  refolution  (§  595);  and  even  that  it  is 
rarely  removed  by  critical  evacuations  altogether 
and  at  one  time  :  but  it  may  be  concluded  the  fe¬ 
ver  will  go  off  gradually,  and  take  up  a  confide- 
rable  lime,  or  often  return  again  at  intervals, 
and  go  off  with  imperfed  crifes,  or  elfe  it  will 
terminate  in  fome  other  difeafe.  Hence  Hippo¬ 
crates  expeded  an  abfcefs  in  fevers  of  long  conti¬ 
nuance,  even  though  the  fick  patient  continued  in 
a  hopeful  way,  as  was  faid  before  at  §  59^.  On  ' 
the  contrary,  in  fevers  which  are  mild  and  of  ftiort 
duration,  a  happy  refolution  (§  595.)  may  be 
hoped  for,  or  elfe  that  the  febrile  matter  fub- 
dued  and  rendered  pervious  by  the  fever,  will 
meet  with  an  eafy  expulfion,  under  the  form  of 

in- 
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infenfible  perfpiration  (§  594.  N®.  i).  But  if  fuch 
fevers  are  violent,  nature  being  over-powered  by 
the  difeafe,  will  fink  down  in  a  little  time,  and 
the  patient  will  expire  or  if  nature  conquers  the 
difeafe,  critical  evacuations  muft  be  expeded,  (§ 

594*  ^  •  ^*) 

SECT.  DXCVII. 


Therefore  from  all  thefe  confide- 
rations  (§  558  to  597.)  the  general 
rules  of  diagnoftics  and  prognoftics  in  fevers 
may  be  eafily  derived. 


For  we  here  treat  only  of  the  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  fever  of  any  kind  ;  but  we  fhall  here¬ 
after  fpeak  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fevers,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  properly  called,  either  continual, 
remitting,  or  intermitting  *,  and  then  we  fiiall  alfo 
give  the  figns  whereby  thefe  kinds  of  fevers  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 

But  the  diagnofis  we  call  the  evident  knowledge 
of  the  prefen t  difeafe,  diftind  from  all  others ;  (fee 
the  comment  to  §  27.)  and  which  alfo  denotes  the 
individual  nature  of  the  difeafe.  But  there  are  two 
principles  upon  which  the  diagnofes  of  difeafes  are 
founded  ;  the  firfl:  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  caufes,  which  are  fuch  as  appear  to  have 
produced  the  fame  difeafe  before  :  and  the  fecond 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  in  its  own  nature 
and  prefent  effedls.  But  all  thefe  may  be  eafily 
deduced  from  what  has  been  faid  before.  For  we 
have  enumerated  and  reduced  the  feveral  caufes  of 
fevers  into  diftindb  claffes  (  §  586.)  We  have  alfo 
explained  the  individual  nature  and  pathognomonic 
figns  of  a  fever  (  §570  to  575.)  >  effeds 
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of  a  fever  have  been  reckoned  up  at  §  587.  And 
therefore  we  have  already  treated  of  every  thing 
from  whence  the  diagnofis  of  a  fever  may  be  deri¬ 
ved  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  room  to  doubt  in  this 
refped:,  fince  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  which  at¬ 
tends  the  whole  time  in  every  fever,  affords  an  in¬ 
fallible  fign.  But  to  the  diagnofis  of  fevers  alfo 
belongs  the  knowledge  of  their  various  ftages  or 
times,  as  diflinguifhed  into  beginning,  increafe, 
height,  and  declenfion ;  but  of  all  thefe  we  like- 
wife  treated  before  (  §  590.) 

But  the  prognofis  of  a  difeafe  is  that  which  ac¬ 
quaints  us  what  the  diforder  will  be  which  is 
about  to  happen,  and  which  is  not  yet  prefent,  or 
which  directs  us  to  forefee  the  various  effeds  and 
events  of  the  difeafe  already  formed  ;  but  that  this 
alfo  may  be  derived  from  what  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore,  is  fufficiently  evident.  For  the  particular 
caufes  of  fevers  have  been  enumerated,  which  (as 
was  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  586.)  do  not  make 
the  difeafe  of  themfelves,  but  only  or  at  leaff  moft 
frequently  in  bodies  predifpofed.  Thus  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  I  know  a  weak  and  valetudinary  perfon  is 
about  to  eat  a  great  quantity  of  bacon  for  a  break- 
faft,  I  eafily  forefee  that  in  a  few  hours  after  he 
will  have  a  fever.  If  a  plethoric  perfon  drinks  a 
great  quantity  of  ftrong  wine,  is  expofed  to  vio¬ 
lent  heat  of  the  air,  or  exercife  of  body,  he  runs 
in  danger  of  an  acute  fever.  Butfrom  what  has 
been  faid  of  the  effedts  of  fevers,  (§587,  588, 
589.)  as  alfo  from  the  various  events  of  them 
(  §  592,  to  597.)  terminating  in  health,  death,  or 
another  difeafe,  the  reft  which  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
gnofis  of  fevers  may  be  eafily  colledled.  Our  next 
bufinefs  is  therefore  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  fevers 
in  general. 


SECT. 
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The  general  cure  of  fevers  is  beft  ob-, 
tainecl,  t.  If  life  and  the  vital  powers 
are  particularly  regarded  and  maintained  : 
2.  If  the  acrid  irritating  matter  is  corrededr 
and  expelled  (§  574*) :  3.  If  the  lentar  or 

febrile  coagulum  is  diffolved  and  difcharged 
(  §  577O  •  4*  fymptoms  are 

mitigated  (§  587). 

The  general  cure  or  treatment  of  feyers  ought 
to  be  fuch  as  will  agree  with  all  of  them,  tho’  it 
may  not  in  itfelf  be  fnfficient  for  the  cure  of  all. 
For  this  general  treatment  regards  only  that  which 
is  in  common  to  every  fever  *,  namely,  a  quicker 
contraction  of  the  heart  (§  573):  but  the  other 
fymptoms  of  fevers  which  aceompany  this  general 
one,  and  which  differ  in  various  fevers,  or  are 
even  fometimes  contrary,  require  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  this  general  method  of  treating  fevers, 
of  fuch  things  as  ferve  to  oppofe  thefe  particular 
fymptoms.  After  we  have  treated  of  the  general 
cure  of  fevers,  we  fhall  therefore  fpeak  of  thofe 
means  which  are  adapted  to  the  principal  and  moft 
urgent  fymptoms  of  fevers ;  and  then  we  fhall 
confider  under  diilindh  heads  what  is  further  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved  befides  this  general  treatment 
in  the  different  claffes  of  fevers.  For  this  reafon 
we  fhall  be  therefore  obliged  to  treat  hereafter  in  a 
particular  manner  of  fevers  which  are  continual, 
remitting,  and  intermitting.  For  to  enumerate 
all  the  more  trifling  differences  of  fevers  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  might  occafion  great  con- 
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fufion.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  what  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  cure  of  particular  fevers  may  be  eafilv 
derived  from  the  general  method  of  treating  fl 
vers  and  their  principal  fymptoms,  provided  at 
the  fame  time  thole  particulars  are  known  which 
ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the  different 
claffes  of  fevers. 

The  prefent  aphorifm  therefore  acquaints  us 
with  the  general  requifitcs  for  the  cure  of  fevers, 
each  of  which  will  be  afterwards  confidered  more 
at  large. 

I.  Every  fever  ceafes  by  death,  (§  571)  but 
the  cure  of  the  difeafc  (  as  was  laid  in  the  comment 
to  §  4*  J  fuch  a  change  of  a  living  body  as  re¬ 
moves  the  co.rporeal  addition  which  was  called  the 
difeafe,  and  reffores  that  whofe  ablence  made  the 
difeafe.  Every  cure  therefore  fuppofes  life  re¬ 
maining,  and  therefore  this  muff  be  efpecially  re¬ 
garded  or  preferved.  But  the  vital  powers  confiff 
of  every  thing  which  remains  of  health  in  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  on  the  otner  hand,  every  thino"  which  is 
abfent  from  health  conftitutes  the  difeafet  Hence 
the  magnitude  of  the  difeafe  is  meafured  by  the 
greater  or  iefs  receffion  of  the  powers  from  their 
natural  and  healthy  ftate  ^  (fee  the  comment  to 
§  3.)  as  on  the  other  hand  the  magnitude  of  the 
vital  powers  is  efti mated  from  the  remaining  health 
in  the  patient.  From  thefe  alone  Hippocrates  has 
derived  his  prefages,  which  have  been  confirmed  in 
prognoftics  by  the  conient  of  fo  many  ages  ;  name¬ 
ly,  he  attentively  confidered  the  patient’s  face, 
eyes,  tongue,  external  fkin,  different  manner  of 
lying  in  bed,  chearfulnefs  upon  raifing  up, 
and  by  that  means  he  learnt  how  much  was  abfent 
from  health,  and  how  much  of  health  remained  in 
the  difeafe.  Hence  Galen  ^  orders  alfthat  is  to  be 

,  con- 

Method,  Med.  ^d  Glaucon,  Ljb,  I.  cap.  9,  Charter, 
Tom.  X.  pag.  354. 
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confidered  by  the  phyfician  to  be  reduced  under 
two  heads,  namely  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  patient.  Profper  Alpinus*’,  confider- 
ing  thefe  two,  compares  the  difeafe  to  an  enemy 
endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  body  *,  but  nature  he 
confiders  as  the  governor  of  the  caftle  befieged, 
endeavouring  to  defend  the  body  againft  the  hoftile 
infults  of  the  difeafe.  The  lymptoms  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  he  confiders  as 
the  foldiers  of  the  two  oppofite  parties  adling 
againft  each  other  ;  and  as  the  governor  of  a  caftle 
fometimes  makes  a  fudden  fally  and  attack  upon 
the  befieging  army  ;  fo  alfo  nature,  armed  with 
the  ftrongeft  faculties,  and  irritated  by  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  rifes  up  fuddenly  in  the  crifes, 
and  either  totally  conquers  the  difeafe,  or  at  leaft  ve¬ 
ry  often  deftroys  much  of  the  power  of  the  difeafe. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  nothing  conduces 
more  to  a  happy  cure  than  a  firmnefs  of  the 
ftrength  and  powers  in  the  patient-,  which  are 
therefore  by  all  means  to  be  preferved.  Hence 
the  curative  indication  which  refpedts  life  and  its 
powers,  is  defervedly  ranked  in  the  firft  place. 

2.  Hitherto  belongs  every  thing  which  increafcs 
the  quicknefs  of  “the  reciprocal  influx  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  into  the  mufcles,  and  of  the  blood  into 
the  veflels  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  here  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  title  of  acrid  or  irritating,  becaufe 
we  have  not  a  better  word.  Certain  it  is,  that  ma¬ 
ny  bodies  do  by  their  ftimulus  make  this  irritation, 
whofe  acrimony  is  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  and  fuch 
as  we  have  enumerated  at  §  586.  and  when  the 
like  irritation  follows  from  the  other  ftimuli,  which 
do  not  fall  under  the  fenfes,  they  are  likewife  ufu- 
ally  termed  acrid  from  their  effedts.  Thus  for 
example,  the  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles, 

plague, 

^  Dc  Prsfagienda  vita  &  morte  »grot,  cap .  i .  pag.  4,  &c. 
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plague,  &c.  is  by  its  irritation  capable  of  exciting 
the  molt  violent  fevers ;  yet  no  one  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  reduce  thtfe  with  any  truth  to  any 
known  fpecies  of  acrimony.  When  therefore  thefe 
irritatingxaufcs  are  prefent,  the  curative  indication 
directs  either  to  corre{5t  them  fo  that  they  may  be 
ho  longer  offenfive,  or  elfe  to  expel  them  from  the 
body.  But  this  correction  is  either  made  by  dilut¬ 
ing,  whereby  acrid  fubftances,  whicii  of  them'-  • 
felves  Itimulate,  have  their  particles  fo  much  dil- 
perfed,  that  at  lealt  they  become  lels  offenfive  t  or 
laftly,  they  are  correded  by  fuch  things  taken  into 
the  body  as  are  able  by  an  oppofite  force  to  de- 
ftroy  the  efficacy  of  the  firft,  and  render  the  fame 
perfeiftly  inactive.  Xhus  alcaline  ftimuli  we  know 
are  correded  by  acids,  and  acid  ftimuli  by  alca- 
lines.  But  art  is  as  yet  deficient  in'  moft  of  thefe 
febrile  ftimuli,  though  there  may  perhaps  be  op- 
pofite  antidotes  unfound  in  the  ftores  of  nature  for 
each  poifoning  ftimulus.  Whether  or  no  a  man 

‘  •  j  '  I  ^  pall  -pox  is  pofTefled  of  this‘ 

true  antidote  to  the  ppifon,  though  unknown  to 
him,  whereby  the  variolous  contagion,  though  of- 
ten  received,  afterwards  is  rendered  inadlive  ? 
^Whether  there  are  not  caufes  in  nature,  though  un¬ 
known,  which  make  the  plague  ceafe  at  length, 
although  it  has  been  fpread  about  very  largdy  ? 
But  whether  th^fe  antidotes  correct;  or  weaken  the 
poifoning  ftimuli,  or  elfe  difpofe  the  body  fo  as  to^ 
be  no  longer  fubjeft  to  irritation  from  the  fame  fti- 
^uli,  vyhofe  full  force  it  afterwards  retains,  the  ef- 
red  will  either  way  be  perfedly  the  fame.  This' 
particular  feems  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Hel- 
hiont  ,  when  he  fays ;  Morhorutn  Jiquidem  quorufn- 
tumque<i  du^  funt  coluwiyii^^  quibus  ^^dificium  mor-- 
bofum  irmititur  {materia  nempe  occafionalis,  &  ma- 
VoL.  V. 

*  In  fine  tradatus  Ignotus  Hydrops,  pag.  417,  49,  50. 
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term  cum  effidente  Archeali)  olterutra  tnmen  colum- 
narum  fublata,  ruit  totum,  quod  Hits  fuperjirudum 
erat.  Alcana  itaque  Paracelftca  omnem  morbum  a 
confequenti  tollunt,  quatenus^  caufam  occaftonalem  de- 
metunt :  atque  deinde  occultior  via  eft  alterius  area- 
per  (puod  fcilicet  inducitur  quics^  iy  fold-' 

tium  AreJoeo^  ne  fcilicet  indignatus  morbum  pariaU 
partumque  potius  dekat  :  ^  imo  etiam  projiigationem 
caufdC  occajionalis  morbi  ipjius  ^  meditetur,  ‘‘  Al- 
“  thou9;h  among  all  forts  of  difeafes  there  are  two 
<«  pillar's  which  fupport  the  whole  morbid  fabric, 
**  (namely  the  occaiiional  matter,  and  the  matter 
‘‘  with  the  efficient  archasus  or  fpirit)  yet  either 
of  thefe  pillars  being  taken  away,  the  whole  fu- 
perftrudlure  which  they  fupported  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  fecret  medicines  therefore  of  Pa- 
racelfus  confequently  remove  every  difeafe,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  deflroy  the  occafional  caufe . 
«  and  then  there  is  a  more  fecret  way  opened  for 
another  arcanum  or  medicine,  by  which 
“  namely  a  truce,  peaceablenefs,  or  comfort  is  in- 
‘‘  troduced  in  the  archaeus,  that  it  may  not  be 
“  made  angry  to  excite  difeafe,  but  rather  allay 
«  what  difturbance  is  already  fubfifting  ^  and  even 
“  that  it  may  contrive  the  deftrudtion  of  the  occa- 
«  fional  caufe  of  the  difeafe  itfelf.”  Many  fuch 
remedies  have  been  boafted  of,  but  as  yet  they 
have  lain  in  obfeurity,  and  have  6nly  been  wifhed 
for  to  be  known.  Another  intention  ftill  remains, 
namely  to  expel  the  acrid  irritating  ftimulus  from 
the  body ;  and  this  is  often  performed  by  a  falu- 
tary  endeavour  of  nature,  and  fometimes  it  is  ef- 
fedted  by  art.  Thus  Sydenham  ^  happily  expelled 
the  poifoning  ftimulus  from  the  body  in  the  plague 
itfelf,  by  fweats,  prolonged  for  the  fpace  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours. 

3- It 
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3.  It  was  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  588.  that 
every  obftacle  impeding  the  free  courfe  of  the 
blood  through  the  extremities  of  the  velfels  was 
comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of 
a  lentor,  in  whatever  way  the  obftru6lion  was 
formed,  either  from  a  fault  of  the  humours,  of 
the  vefiels,  or  of  both  t02rether.  For  fuch  an  ob- 
ftacle  mav  be  formed  at  the  extremi  ties  of  the  veF 
fels  by  an  error  of  place,  while  the  blood  retains 
its  due  fluidity,  only  groflfer  parts  of  the  humours' 
are  admitted  into  the  dilated  mouths  of  the  fmaller 
converging  veffels,  in  the  narrowefl:  parts  of  which 
they  fhagnate  without  motion.  But  a  perfedt  cure 
of  a  fever  requires  the  removal  of  this  lentor  5 
for  nnlefs  this  be  done,  though  you  remove  the» 
quicker  contradlion  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  nature  of  a  fever  confifls,  (§  573.)  yet  aif 
the  adtions  will  not  be  reftored  to  their  integrity, 
which  fuppofes  a  perfedlly  free  motion  of  the 
humours  through  all  their  vefl'elsj  but  here  the  re¬ 
maining  lentor  will  injure  the  adions  of  fome 
parts  ;  hence  frequently  the  word;  chronical  difeafcs 
remain  after  a  fever  has  been  removed  by  the 
ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  becaufe  the  lentor  was‘ 
not  removed  together  with  the  fever  itfelf.  For 
this  reafon  alfo  there  is  a  common  error  which  of¬ 
ten  prevails  in  the  cure  of  inflammatory  di'eafes, 
when  by  bleeding,  clyflers,  ^c,  the  force  of  the 
fever  is  indeed  allayed,  but  the  inflammatory  vlf- 
cid  matter  is  not  diflblved  as  it  ought  to  be  by  a 
moderate  force  of  the  fever  itfelf,  as  we  fliall  ex¬ 
plain  hereafter  in  the  comment  to  §  609. 

4.  Thefymptoms,  as  we  faid  before  in  thecom- 
ment  to  §  1 1.  are  all  thofe  preternatural  appearances 
or  effeds  which  follow  in  the  patient’s  body  nom 
the  difeafe  as  the  caufe,  fo  hov^^ever  as  to  be  dif- 

Q  2  "  tin- 
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tinguifliable  from  the  difeafe  itfelf  and  its  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe.  Thefe  fymptoms  therefore  belong  to 
the  effeds  of  a  fever  enumerated  before  at  §  587. 
and  therefore  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  re¬ 
moving  the  effedts  will  alfo  remove  the  fymptoms 
of  the  fever.  But  fometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are 
fo  troublefeme  to  the  patient  that  they  require  a 
feparate  treatment,  and  ought  to  be  mitigated  at 
lead,  if  they  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  Thus 
for  example,  in  confumptive  patients  there  is  an 
intolerable  anxiety  or  oppreflion  perceived  after  the 
crude  chyle  of  the  ingefted  aliments  hefitates  in  the 
lungs ;  and  although  this  fymptom  often  cannot 
be  totally  removed,  yet  it  may  be  very  much 
abated  if  the  patient  takes  only  thin  aliments,  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  at  repeated  intervals. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  enquire  by  what  means 
thefe  four  general  intentions  which  make  up  the 
beft  method  of  treating  fevers  may  be  accomplilh- 
ed  :  but  firft,  we  muft  treat  of  the  body.  We  ftiall 
therefore  fpeak  primarily  of  thofe  qualities  which 
are  required  in  the  aliments  and  drinks  to  be  given 
to  a  patient  ill  of  a  fever ;  we  ftiall  then  deter¬ 
mine  the  time  when  they  may  be  moft  commodi- 
oufty  given,  and  laftly  the  quantity  of  them  to 
be  taken. 
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^  I  'HE  life  and  powers  of  the  body  are 
§  beft  fupported  in  fevers  by  fluid  ali¬ 
ments  and  drinks  eafy  of  digeftion,  averfe 
to  putrefad:ion,  proper  to  alky  thirft,  excite 
an  appetite,  and  oppofe  the  known  caufe  of 
the  difeafe. 

There  have  been  fometimes  phyficians  of  note 
who  have  judged  that  no  aliment  at  all  ought  to 
be  given  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  ® ;  and  this  we 
are  told  that  they  fometimes  pradtifed  even  to 
the  fixth  day  ;  even  Afclepiades  judged,  convel- 
lendas  etiam  vires  ^gri  putavit^  luce^  vigilia^  fiti 
ingenti^  fic  ut  ne  os  quidem  primis  diehus  elui  finer et^ 
i^c.  Ulterioribus  enim  diehus  cubantis  etiam  lum- 
rice  fubjcripfit ,  primis  vero  tortoris  vicem  eMbuit, 
‘‘  That  the  patient’s  ftrength  ought  to  be  fo  far 
*'*  from  being  increafed  or  kept  up,  that  it  fhould 
‘‘  rather  be  weakened  by  admitting  the  light, 
“  watchings,  intenfe  thirft,  &c.  infomuch  that  he 
“  did  not  permit  even  the  mouth  to  be  waQied 
“  during  the  firft  days.  But  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  fever  he  prefcribed  the  patient  even  a  luxu- 
rious  variety,  though  at  firft  he  performed  the 
part  of  a  torturer.”  But  although  Celfus  does 
not  entirely  approve  of  this  method,  and  thinks 
that  the  patient’s  ftrength  ought  not  in  the  leaft 
to  be  weakened,  becaufe  from  weakenefs  there  is 
great  danger ;  yet  he  recommends  abftinence  from 
food  for  the  firft  days,  becaufe  the  concodting 
matter  ought  to  be  leffened,  which  is  naturally 

0^3  digefted, 

*  Celfus  Lib.  III.  cap.  4.  pag.  118,  119, 
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digeflcd,  when  there  is  no  new  addition  made. 
But  at  prefent  we  know  that  even  in  the  moili 
healthy  people  great  weaknefs  will  follow,  and  all 
the  humours  incline  to  purrefadlion,  unlefs  we 
reftore  tho  e  which  are  coofumed  by  the  taking  in 
of  food  and  drink ;  much  more  therefore  may  this 
be  reared,  when  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  en- 
creafcd  by  ahever;  fo  that  the  matter  overpower¬ 
ing  the  forces,  is  not  naturally  digefted,  as  Celfus 
believed,  but  is  rather  corrupted  by  abftinence. 
Yet  this  method  feems  to  be  very  antient,  for  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ^  obferves  *,  Se  novijje  Medicos^  his^  qu^ 
dBceant^  'Mtixiind  coutyay'tci  jacicntcs.  V oliint  eyiim 

cmnes^  uhi  fub  initia  morhonm  homines^  aut  duos^ 
aut  tres^  aut  etiam  flures  dies  media  'pramacerave- 
fint^  ita  turn  for  biiioncs^  turn  potus  exhibere^  “That 
“  he  had  known  phyficians  v/ho  had  adled  very 
“  contrary  to  what  they  ought  for  they  woulcl 
“  have  ail  people  in  'the  beginning  ot  difeafes 
“  ftarve  themfelves  by  abftinence  for  two,  three 
or  more  days,  and  then  they  adminifter  fuppings 
“  and  drinks  ”  It  is  indeed  a  bad  pradlice  irn- 
prudemly  to  fill  the  patient  with  aliment,  but  it  is 
more  highly  pernicious  to  weaken  him  by  too 
much  abftinence  :  For  as  Celfus  ^obferves  ;  Medici 
enim  offtcium  efi'^  ut  degrum  neque  fupervacua  materia 
cncret.^  neque  imhecilliorer/i  fame  perdat,  “  It  is  the 
bufintls  oi  a  phyfician  neither  to  load  the  pa- 
“  tient  with  neediefs  matter,  nor  to  deftroy  thofe 
“  who  are  weak  by  abftinence.’*  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  to  fupporc  the  life  and  powers  of  the 
body,  food  and  drinks  are  to  be  exhibited ;  we 
come  now  therefore  to  confider  and  declare  what 
qualities  thefe  ought  chiefly  to  have.  •  ' 

A 

^  De  Vietu  acutor.  Charter.  Tom.  XI.  pag.  48.  2  Celf.  Lib. 
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A  healthy  and  robuft  body  makes  good  hu¬ 
mours  from  almoft  any  kind  of  aliment ;  and  in 
fuch,  what  Helmont  ^  fays  holds  true  ;  Nufquam 
lualitatem  ciborum^  quatenus  talium^  no  amentum 
adferre  5  folam  vero  quantitatem  obcjfe  pojfe,  “That 
“  the  quality  of  the  aliments  never  offends,  as 

being  of  this  or  that  kind;  but  only  the  quan- 
“  tity  may  be  amifs.’"  But  when  the  body  de¬ 
clines  from  health,  the  requifites  are  wanting  for  a 
due  elaboration  of  the  ingeffed  aliments,  and 
therefore  great  caution  is  then  ncceffary.  But  Hel¬ 
mont  believed  that  the  very  efficacious  remedies, 
of  which  he  boafted  to  have  the  pofTeffion,  were 
eafily  able  to  remove  the  fymptoms  arifing  from 
the  food  together  with  the  difeafe,  and  therefore  he 
would  have  it ;  Di^et^e  necejfitatem  a  penuria  alti- 
orum  medicaminum^  non  cihorum  lenocinio^  invedfam 
fuijfe,  ‘‘  That  the  neceffity  of  diet  was  intro*. 

“  duced  not  from  any  virtue  in  the  food,  but  for 
“  want  of  more  powerful  medicines  And  thus 
however  he  acknowledges  that  an  improper  diet 
may  offend  in  difeafes,  although  the  ill  confequen- 
ces  thence  preceding  might  be  removed  together 
with  the  difeafe  by  the  efficacy  of  medicines.  But 
to  pafs  by  thefe  let  us  confider  what  food  and 
drink  will  be  moll  convenient  for  thofe  who  are 
in  a  fever. 

By  fluid  aliments  and  drinks.]  For  in  order 
for  the  food  to  be  converted  into  nourifhment,  wc 
fee  it  is  firfl:  neceffary  for  it  to  be  changed  into  a  fluid 
(late;  for  the  chyle  is  fluid  before  it  is  mixed  with  ' 
the  blood,  and  befides  the  drink  which  is  taken 
in,  the  food  mixes  with  a  great  quantity  of  ani¬ 
mal  juices.  For  in  the  mouth  it  mixes  with  the 
faliva,  in  the  ftomach  with  the  fuccus  gaftricus,  in 
the  inteftines  with  the  juice  of  the  pancreas  and 

0^4  both 

^  Paradox.  Sent.  N®.  pag.  555. 
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both  kinds  of  bile ;  and  when  the  chyle  has  arrived 
to  the  receptacle  in  the  loins  and  thoracic  dudt,  it 
there  mixes  with  the  lymph  returning  ’  almoft 
from  every  parr  of  the  body.  In  order  therefore 
to  give  the  chyle  a  due  fluidity,  there  is  required 
the  mtegrity  of  fo  many  confpiring  vifeera,  and 
the  mixture  of  fo  many  humours.  In  difeafes 
therefore  wherein  many  of  thefe  fundions  are  often 
difturbed,  it  will  be  moft  convenient  to  give  fluid 
aliment,  that  it  may  with  lefs  difliculty  be  formed 
into  good  chyle.  Hence  Hippocrates  fays  ^  Poiu 
npleri  facilius  eft^  quam  ciho,  “  That  it  is  eafler 
‘V  for  one  to  be  filled  and  nouriflied  with  drink 
than  with  food and  in  another  place,  *  Omnem 
hyLnitaum  Jehricit antibus  prodejfe,  ‘‘  That 
all  moifl  tbod  is  fer'viceable  for  thofe  who  are  ill 
of  feyers.”  :  ' 

Eafy  of  digeftion.]  The  difficulty  of  digefti- 
on  proceed.^‘ei'  her  from  the  matter  itfelf  to  be  di- 
gefted,  or  eife  Irom  the  too  great  quantity  of  it, 
whereby  even  the  mbfl:  healthy  body  may  be  op- 
prefled;  or  ejfe‘ frOm  fome  property,  in  the  food 
which  hinders  it  from  being  eafily  changed  and 
affimilated  into  our  own  nature.  That  the  food 
ought  to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities  will  be  de- 
monftrated  at  §  601.  ‘  But  as  in  one  ill  of  a  fe¬ 
ver  a  great  many  fundlions  of  the  vifeera  are  often 
diftuibed,  and  as  food  of  a  difficult  bigelfion  re¬ 
quires  a  healthy  ftate  in  all  thefe;  the  feafon  is 
therefore  evident  why  food'  and  drink  eafy  of  di¬ 
geftion  are  here  neceflTary.  -  Every  thing  there¬ 
fore  Vv’hich  was  recommended  in  the  comment  to 
§  128.  I.  will  be  here  convenient more  efpe- 
cially  if  thofe  are  chofe  out  from  that '  number 
which  are  known  to  be  contrary  to  the  caufe  of 
the  difcafe,  as  we  fhall  foon  declare.  *  ^"hat  is 
here  faid  is  confirmed  by  the  advice  of  Hippo- 

^  ‘  ■  crates  5 

* 

^  Aphor.  II  Se£t.  II.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  50. 

^  4phor.  160  Sed,  I.  ibid.  pag.  32.  •  » 
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crates  *" ;  ^te  fanis  conferunt^  agrotis  eadem  ex- 
hihita  valentiora  funt^  ^  cportet^  vigore  illorum 
detra5lo^  exhibere,  alioqui  ilia  corpus  non  fert^  fed 
magis  nocent^  quam  juvant,  “  That  aliments  which 
are  agreeable  to  healthy  people,  are  too  ftrong 
when  given  to  thofc  who  are  Tick,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  given  after  the  force  of  them 
is  taken  off,  otherwife  they  are  fo  far  from 
relieving  the  body,  that  they  do  more  hurt  than 
good.”  Galen  therefore  juftiy  condemns  thofe 
phyficians,  as  was  mentioned  before  upon  another 
bccafion  in  the  comment  to  §  25.  who  being  me- 
thodifts  in  name,  pradtife  without  any  due  method, 
prohibinng  the  exhibition  of  aliment  to  the  patient 
in  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  while  he  has  yet 
an  appetite  and  power  to  take  and  concodb  it ;  but 
afterwards  they  adminifter  wine  and  flelh  meats, 
and  as  it  were  pour  aliment  into  an  empty  velTel, 
as  if  it  was  fufficient  barely  for  the  food  to  be  taken 
into  the  body,  which  yet  being  weakened  by  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  is  not  in  the  ieaft  able  to  di- 
geft  fuch  food. 

^  Averfe  to  putrefaflion.]  It  was  faid  in  the 
comment  to  §  100.  that  the  falts  and  oils  of  the 
blood  become  more  volatile  and  acrid,  only  by  an 
increafe  of  its  circulating  motion,  or  which  is  the 
fame,  that  it  thus  inclines  to  putrefadlion  :  Since 
therefore  the  circulation  is  much  quicker  in  a  fe¬ 
ver,  the  fame  conlequence  muft  be  feared ;  and  for 
.  this  reafori  a  degeneration  of  the  humours  to  pu- 
trefadtion  is  alfo  reckoned  among  the  effedls  of  a 
fever  (§  587.)  The  reafdn  is  therefore  evident  why 
the  diet  for  febrile  patients  ought  to  be  chofe  of 
fbeh  a  nature  as  is  averle  to  putrefadlion.  Hippo¬ 
crates  ufed  only  a  drink  of  barley,  or  the  juice  and 
cream  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  accounts  which 
he  gives  us  in  his  book  concerning  the  diet  for  acute 

'  dif- 

^  In  fine  Libri  de  AfFedionibus  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag. 
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difeafes :  To  thefe  he  added  oxymel,  mead  and 
the  like,  all  which  naturally  incline  to  a  ftate  op- 
pofite  to  putrefadlion ;  for  they  turn  four.  For  the 
fame  reafon  alfo  every  thing  which  is  of  a  fat  or  oily 
nature,  and  which  eafily  acquires  a  rancid  acri¬ 
mony  by  a  greater  heat,  ought  cautioudy  to  be 
avoided.  On  this  account  Sydenham  always  for¬ 
bid  the  ufe  of  fleih  meats,  and  even  of  their  broths 
in  acute  difeafes,  and  alio  vi  ed  only  the  ufe  of  pa¬ 
nada,  preparations  of  barley,  roaftcd  apples,  and 
the  like.  Even  Flelmont  hinfelf,  though  he  has 
almoft  conftantly  cavils  againft  the  opinions  of  the 
antient  phyficians,  and  thinks  the  rules  of  diet  of 
but  little  confequence  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as 
we  obferved  a  little  before,  does  neverthelefs  con¬ 
demn  a  diet  even  of  fleih  broths  in  fevers,  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  as  are  ftrong,  L^dunt  namque  febrientes ; 
quia  caro^  ova^  fifces^  &  jufcula  facile  turn  cadave- 
rantur^  ac  mirdme  nutriunt.  For  perfons  in  fevers 
are  injured  by  thefe,  becaufe  flefb,  eggs,  filh, 
and  broths,  eafily  turn  to  a  cadaverous  putre- 
fadlion,  and  afford  little  or  no  nourifhmenF.” 
Proper  to  allay  thirfl.]  As  watery,  fubacid  and 
obtunding  medicines  are  the  principal  reckoned  up 
againft  thirft,  it  is  evident  fuch  aliments  will  be 
moft  convenient  for  this  purpofe.  For  fluid  ali¬ 
ments  and  drinks  have  been  already  recommended, 
in  which  a  great  quantity  of  water  abounds,  and 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  either  already  acid,  or  which 
incline  to  be  fo  \  and  therefore  the  fame  will  like- 
wife  fatisfy  this  intention. 

Fit  to  excite  an  appetite.]]  For  in  fevers  this  is 
often  either  entirely  abfent  or  very  weak ;  but  {ca- 
ter  is  paribus)  the  digeftion  of  the  aliments  taken 
in  lucceeds  better  in  proportion  to  the  appetite. 
But  the  patient  is  naturally  inclined  to  defire  fuch 

aliments 
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aliments  and  drinks  as  have  been  before  recom¬ 
mended.  ‘  For  if  roafted  meat  be  offered  to  a 
febrile  patient,  it  will  be  abhorred  •,  but  if  fkim- 
med  milk,  a  decodion  of  barley  wiih  cicron  juice, 
ripe  garden  fruits,  or  the  like  be  offered,  they  are 
generally  taken.  Hence  the  appetite  itfelf  of  the 
patient  frequently  informs  the  phyfician  what  is 
moil  convenient  in  this  cafe.  For  this  reafon  Hip¬ 
pocrates  °  fays,  ^ofcunique  cibos^  aut  ohfonia^  aut 
fotus  decumbent es  expet imt^  ea  fuppetant^  Ji  nullum 
corpori  nocumentum  fit  adfuturum,  Whatever 
food,  meat,  or  drink  is  defired  by  fick  patients, 

“  fhould  be  allowed  them  if  no  damage  to  the  bo-'*'. 

dy  will  follow  from  thence.”  But  even  tho’ what 
the  patient  defires  fhould  not  be  convenient,  yet 
he  orders  it  to  be  allowed,  unlefs  one  can  certainly 
forefee  it  will,  be  highly  injurious.  For  thus  he 
exprefles  himleif  in  another  place  ^  Paulo  deterior 
turn  potus^  turn  cihus^  fuavior  tamen^  melioribus  qui- 
dem^  fed  ingratiorihus^  prefer endus,  “  Meat  and 

drink  which  is  worfe,  if  more  pleafant  or  defi- 
“  rablc,  is  to  be  preferred  before  better,  which  is 
“  lefs  agreeable  to  the  patient’s  appetite.”  Thofe 
phyficians  are  therefore  to  be  condemned  in  this 
refpedt,  when  they  think  it  a  crime  of  the  higheft 
nature  to  give  way  in  the  lead  to  the  defires  of 
the  patient,  which  feem  to  oppofe  the  rules  of 
art,  or  frequently  becaufe  they  do  not  conform  to 
their  preconceived  hypothcfis.  There  are  many 
inftances  in  the  writers  of  obfervaiions,  which 
make  it  evident,  that  when  patients  have  taken  a 
ftrong  fancy  to  things,  which  every  one  might  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  hurtful,  yet  they  have  found  them- 
felves  extremely  well  after  taking  the  fame,  and 
frequently  they  have  the  next  day  been  fo  well  as 

to 

*  De  AfFe£lionibus  cap.  12.  Charter.  Torn.  VII.  pag.  633. 
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to  laugh  at  the  threatnings  of  the  phyficians,  who 
the  day  before  predi<5fed  death  from  their  difobe- 
dience.  A  medium  is  therefore  to  be  followed  in 
thefe  things ;  for  it  is  not  proper  to  fubfcribe  in  a 
ferviie  manner  to  every  thing  which  the  patient 
dchres,  as  is  frequently  done  in  the  courts  of  the 
great;  and  it  muft  be  equally  bad  and  injurious  to 
the  phyfician’s  charafter,  always  to  oppofe  and  re- 
with  a  morofe  feverity  the  cravings  of  nature, 
which  are  fon:ietimes  falutary.  When  Sydenham 
obferved  this  in  pradtice,  he  concluded,  ^od 
frjs  fucmn  fa cH  illa^  quoM  talem  effe  ofinamur^  ra¬ 
tio^  quam  fenfus  ille  certiffime  nobis  cognitus  :  quod- 
qm  in  morbormn  curatione  plus  dandum  eft  ^egrorum 
dppeiitionihus  fs?  defidsriis  impenftorihus  [modo  per- 
quam  enormia  non  fuerint^  qu^e  vitam  ipfo  jadio 
extin^uant)  quam  magis  duhiis  fsf  fallacibus  artis 
regulis.  That  realon,  which  we  think  to  be 
fuch,  oftener  deceives  us  than  that  which  is  cer- 
tainly  known  to  us  by  fenfe ;  and  that  more  ac- 
count  is  to  be  made  of  the  ftrong  defires  and 
appetites  of  the  patient  in  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
(provided  they  are  not  very  enormous,  and  fuch 
as  may  adtnally  put  life  itfelf  in  danger)  than  of 
the  more  doubtful  and  fallacious  rules  of  art.” 
Oppofite  to  the  known  caufe  of  the  difeafe.] 
For  the  caufes  of  fevers  are  various,  and  from 
them  is  derived  the  moll  certain' and  peculiar  indi¬ 
cation,  diredling  the  diet  of  febrile  patients.  This 
will  appear  more  evidently  by  example  :  It  was 
faid  at  §  586,  that  acrid  foods  might  be  the  caufe 
of  fevers ;  but  among  thefe,  different  forts  of  acri¬ 
mony  are  obferved,  which  often  require  an  oppo- 
fue  method  of  cure.  For  in  young  children  who 
have  a  fever  arifing  from  an  acid  acrimony,  becaufe 
they  live  almoft  entirely  upon  acefeent  food,  jel¬ 
lies 
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lies  of  hartfhorn,  ivory,  and  the  like,  are  conve¬ 
nient,  as  they  oppofe  the  acid  partly  by  fheathing 
it,  and  partly  by  their  oppofite  or  alcalefcent  na- 
ture.  But  when  a  fever  is  kindled  by  food  dege¬ 
nerating  into  a  putrid  alcaline  acrimony,  (fee  § 
86.)  the  jellies  before-mentioned  would  then  be 
very  pernicious,  fince  they  naturally  incline  to  an 
alcaline  putrefadlion  ;  and  therefore  in  that  cafe  a 
diet  is  to  be  taken  from  barley,  oats,  and  the  like 
acefcent  food-  When  the  impervious  blood  flag- 
nates  in  the  fmallefl:  extremities  of  the  arteries  in 
acute  inflammatory  difeafes,  only  fuch  aliments  as 
are  of  the  thinneft  and  mofl  diffolving  nature  arc 
convenient ;  but  when  the  blood  is  too  much  dif- 
folved  by  a  poifonous  ftimulus,  the  diet  may.be 
prepared  of  aliments  which  incraflate  and  obtund. 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  faid,  one  may  be 
fufficiently  able  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
food  and  drink  fit  for  febrile  patients  ;  it  now  re¬ 
mains  to  be  enquired  in  what  time  of  the  fever  they 
may  be  mofl:  commodioufly  given. 


SECT.  DC. 

FO  OD  or  aliment  is  to  be  given  at  that 
time  when  the  fever  is  off,  or  at  leaft 
when  its  force  is  abated. 

For  the  ingefled  aliments  do  not  nourifli,  nor 
can  they  repair  the  flrength,  until  they  have  been 
firfl:  changed  into  our  own  nature  by  the  efficacy 
of  the  veffels  and  vifcera,  and  by  mixing  with  a 
great  quantity  of  healthy  humours.  But  to  make 
this  change  of  the  ingefled  aliments,  requires  all 
the  a6lions  to  be  entire  and  more  perfect ;  but  if 
fome  of  thefe  adions  are  deficient,  we  may  hope 
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for  a  concodion  of  light  food  which  is  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  which  yet  is  always  the  more  happily  per¬ 
formed  as  the  fundions  are  more  entire.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  the  beft  time  of  all  for  giv¬ 
ing  food  is  when  the  fever  is  off ;  and  therefore  in 
intermitting  fevers  the  patient  is  to  take  his  ali¬ 
ment  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  two  fits. 
Concerning  this,  Hippocrates  Hays,  In  exacerbati- 
embus  autem  {cihum)  fubducere  oportet ;  exkibere  enim^ 
ladit,  Eic  qutecumque  per  circuitus  emcerbantur^  in 
ipji e^cacerbationibus  (cibuni)  fubducere  eportet^  ‘Hn  the 
“  paroxyfms  or  (harp  fits  of  the  difeafe,  food  mufi: 

be  prohibited,  for  to  give  it  then  is  hurtful.  And 
“  food  is  alfo  to  be  prohibited  in  the  greatefi:  fc- 
verity  of  thofe  fymptoms  which  increafe  and  re- 
“  mit  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.”  But  in 
continual  fevers  the  difficulty  is  greater ;  for  the 
vital  indication  calls  for  food  to  fuftain  the  powers 
of  the  patient,  though  at  the  fame  time  the  fever 
being  continually  prefent,  does  not  allow  of  a  con¬ 
venient  time  to  adminiiter  it.  But  as  we  lliall  fay 
hereafter  at  §  727,  fometimes  the  febrile  motion, 
when  the  fever  is  once  raifed,  continues  on  in  one 
courfe  to  the  end,  which  properly  denominates 
them  continual :  but  fometimes  the  fever  always 
continues  upon  the  patient,  but  not  uniformly,  its 
force  being  fometimes  remitted,  and  at  other 
times  increafed  ;  and  fuch  are  called  continual  re¬ 
mitting  fevers.  In  thefe  therefore  the  bed  times 
of  giving  food  will  be  in  the  remiffions,  becaufe 
then  the  force’of  the  fevers  being  diminiffied,  does 
not  fo  much  difturb  the  body.  Hence  Hippocra¬ 
tes  ®  obferves,  Diatices  maximum  eJJ'e^  otfervare 
ac  cdvare^  uti  in  acutis^  fic  et  in  longiSy  morbis^  fsf 
fehrium  intenjiones  fs?  remiffiones^  ut  tempera  cave- 

antur^ 

^  Aphor.  II.  Seft.  I.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  15.  ®De| 
Viau  morbor.  acut.  Charter.  Tom.  XL  pag.  177. 
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antur^  quihus  non  oportet  cibos  offerre,  £5?  cognof- 
cantur^  quando  tute  offerendi  funt :  uti  etiam  quando 
plurimum  ah  intentione  ahfuerlnt.  “  It  is  a  thing 
of  the  greateft  confequence  for  the  dietetic  phy- 
‘‘  fician  to  obferve  and  take  care  of  the  intenlions 
“  and  rcmifiions  as  well  in  lingering  dif  afes  as  in 
fevers  and  acute  cafes,  that  thofe  times  may  be 
avoided  wherein  food  ought  not  to  be  given, 
“  and  that  the  times  may  be  known  which  are 
moft  convenient  for  the  fupplying  nourifliment; 
as  alfo  the  times  when  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe  is  moft  abated.”  But  the  time  of  giving 
food  ought  to  be  determined  as  well  in  remitting 
fevers  as  in  thofe  which  perfedly  intermit,  accord¬ 
ing  CO  the  different  length  or  continuance  of  the 
intermiffion  or  remiffion.  For  although  it  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule  in  pradice  that  food  is  beft  given  when 
the  body  is  not  at  all,  or  leaft  indifpofed,  Minus 
enim  corrumpitur^  quod  Integra  corpori  infertur : 

Becaufe  the  aliment  is  lefs  corrupted  which  is 
“  taken  into  a  healthy  body  ^ Yet  if  the  time  of 
the  intermiffion  or  remiffion  is  fo  fhort  as  not  to 
fuffice  for  the  entire  digeftion  of  the  food  taken, 
before  which  a  return  or  increafe  of  a  fever 
takes  place,  then  another  caution  becomes  necef- 
fary.  This  has  been  very  well  remarked  by  Cel- 
fus  “,  where  he  fays,  Neque  tamen  verum  eft^  quad 
Themifoni  videhatur^  ft  duahus  horis  integer  futurus 
ejjet  ager^  fatius  ejje  tunc  dare^  ut  ah  Integra  cor  pore 
potijfimum  diduceretur,  Sed  cum  hoc  hr  eve  iempus 
non  pr^eftet^  fatius  eft^  principia  cihi  a  decedent e  fe- 
hre^  quam  reliquias  ah  incipiente  excipi,  Ita^  fi 
Jongius  tempus  fecuturum  eji,  quam  integerrimo  dan^ 
dus  eft :  ft  etiam  hreve^  antequam  ex  toto  integer 
fiat.  §ua  loco  vero  integritas  eft^  eodem  eft  remiftio^ 

qu<€ 
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qUig  maxime  in  fehre  continm  fcteft  ejfe,  Nor 
“  yet  is  it  true  what  Themifon  imagined,  that  if 
‘‘  the  patient  is  about  to  be  well  for  two  hours 
time,  it  is  then  beil  to  give  nourifiimenf,  that 
it  may  be  thoroughly  digefted  by  the  body, 
“  while  it  continues  well.  For  if  it  could  be  fp’ 
“  quickly  digefted,  this  indeed  would  be  the  beft. 
«  But  as  this  ftiort  time  is  not  fufticient,  it  is  there- 
‘‘  fore  better  for  the  patient  to  take  food  when 
the  height  of  the  fever  is  declining,  than  to  have 
the  remains  of  it  when  the  fever  begins  again. 
So  that  if  a  longer  interval  is  about  to  follow, 
betwixt  the  fits,  the  food  is  to  be  given  when 
the  patient  is  the  moft  perfedlly  well :  but  if  the 
‘‘  interval  will  be  fhort,  it  may  be  given  before 
the  fit  is  quite  off.  But  what  is  here  faid  of  a' 
“  perfedt  intermifiion,  is  to  be  alfo  underftood 
of  a  remiflion,  which  may  more  efpecially  take 
‘‘  place  in  a  continual  fever.” 

The  greateft  difficulty  therefore  will  be  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  time  when  the  food  ought  to  be  given' 
in  thole  fevers  which  have  neither  intermiffions 
nor  remiffions.  But  in  thefe  fevers  we  obferve 
three  ftages,  the  increafe,  height  and  declenfion  ; 
and  the  food  is  to  be  fo  managed  in  the  taking,  that 
the  thinned  muft  be  given  in  the  height  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  in  the  increafe  and  decline  more  and 
ftronger  aliments  may  be  ufed.  But  Celfus  would 
be  more  fecure  in  the  giving  food  in  fevers,  which 
he  would  have  done,  Antelucanis  horis^  quibus  dm- 
ties  fere  maxime  dormiunt :  deinde  matutino  temporey 
quod  natura  fua  levijfimum  eft.  “  Before  day-break, 
when  almoft  all  people  are  faft  afieep,  and  again 
‘‘  in  the  morning  early  the  food  being  very  light  in 
its  own  nature.”  But  a  grearer  or  lefs  weaknefs 
in  the  patient,  and  various  length  of  the  difeafe, 

are 
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are  here  efpecially  to  be  confidered,  as  wefliallde- 
dare  hereafter.  Hence  Celfus  *  concludes  thofe 
paflages  which  have  a  jufl:  relation  to  the  fupplying 
food  in  difeafes,  as  follows,  Cum  eo  tamen  'ut  nullo 
tempore  is,  qui  deficit,  non  fit  fujlinendus,  ‘‘  That 
yet  there  is  no  time  of  the  difeafe,  but  in  which 
what  is  wanting  ought  to  be  fupplied.’* 

SECT.  DCL 

An  D  they  ought  to  be  given  in  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time,  and  often  repeated, 
left  the  vifcera  fhould  be  obliged  to  labour  too 
much,  or  left  the  aliments  ftiould  be  changed 
or  corrupted. 

It  was  faid  before  upon  another  occafion  from 
Hippocrates  (fee  the  comment  to  §  586.  N° .  i.) 
that  the  food  ought  to  be  given  in  fuch  a  quantity, 
p  that  the  body  may  be-  able  to  conquer  it.  But 
in  and  by  a  fever  many  of  the  adions  neceftary  to 
the  afflmilation  of  the  aliment  are  difturbed,  and 
the  more  in  proportion  as  the  fever  is  more  intenfe 
and  of  a  longer  duration.  It  is  therefore  required 
not  only  to  give  aliment  which  is  eafy  of  digedion, 
( lee  §  599.)  but  alfo  to  give  it  in  fmall  quanuties  at 
a  time.  For  fince  the  beft  and  moft  whokibme  ali¬ 
ments  may  be' injurious  by  being  taken  in  too  large 
a  quantity,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  people,  becaide 
they  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  digeftive  powers ; 
it  will  be  therefore  no  wonder  if  the  aliments  fliould 
prove  hurtful  from  the  fame  caufe  in  febrile  pa¬ 
tients,  when  they  are  taken  in  fuch  a  quantity  as 
might  indeed  be  eafily  tolerable  to  a  healthy  body, 
and  yet  prove  too  much  for  the  weakened  powers 
VoL.  V.  R  'of 
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of  the  vefiels  and  vifcera  in  a  fick  patient.  Febrile 
patients  therefore  very  badly  confult  their  intereft, 
when  they  take  food  only  once  or  twice  in  a  day, 
as  when  they  are  in  health,  when  it  ought  to  be 
taken  frequently  and  in  Imall  quantities.  Even  in 
the  moft  acute  difeafes  it  is  beft  to  give  fome  liquid 
nourilhment  every  hour,  that  fo  life  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  body  may  be  lupported,  and  without 
giving  any  difturbance  in  the  mean  time  from  the 
quantity  taken  in. 

SECT.  DCIL 

^  I  ^HE  quantity  and  ftrength  of  the  food 
is  determined,  i.  From  a  fore-know- 
ledge  of  the  duration  of  the  fever  (§  588,  589, 
590,  596,  597.)  to  I,  4,  7,  9,  I  I,  14,  21, 
30,  40,  60  days  ;  for  fo  much  aliment  ought 
to  be  given  as  will  fupport  the  powers  to  make 
a  concodlion  and  crifis.  The  fhorter  the  dif- 
eafe  the  lefs  in  quantity,  and  the  weaker 
Ihould  be  the  aliment  given,  and  the  reverfe. 
2.  From  the  known  age  of  the  patient,  for 
the  nearer  to  childhood  and  extreme  old  age, 
fo  much  the  more  difficultly  do  animals  fup¬ 
port  abftinence.  3.  The  flate  and  violence 
of  the  djfeafe,  if  known,  require  a  variation 
in  the  quantity  and  qualities  of  the  food  ;  in 
the  height  of  the  difeafe  it  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  and  fmall  in  quantity,  but  in  the 
increafe  and  declenfion  food  may  be  more  co¬ 
pious  and  ftronger,  as  the  fever  is  more  remote, 
from  the  heighc.  4.  From  the  place  or  coun¬ 
try  which  the  patient  inhabits,  for  the  nearer  the 
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equator,  the  thinner  food  will  be  tolerable ;  but 
nearer  the  poles,  thin  aliment  cannot  be  fo  ea- 
fily  difpenfed  with.  5.  From  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  as  the  fummer  requires  food  thin 
and  light,  and  the  winter  more  ftrong  and 
compadl.  6.  From  the  cuftom  of  the  patient, 
and  his  natural  habit  or  conftitution ;  for  the 
higher  living  he  w^as  ufed  to  when  in  health, 
and  the  more  eafily  it  was  confumed,  fo  much 
more  ought  to  be  allowed  in  cafe  of  licknefs, 
in  proportion  as  the  veffels  and  vifcera  have 
been  accuftomed  thereto.  7.  From  the  fenfe 
of  lightnefs  or  oppreffion  following  after  the 
aliments  are  taken  in. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  in  general  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  the  food  which  may  be  fafely 
adminiftered  to  febrile  patients.  But  when  this 
comes  to  be  determined  in  every  particular  patient, 
other  particulars  ftill  remain  to  be  confidered,  where¬ 
by  we  are  led  from  thefe  general  to  more  fpecial  re- 
ftridions.  As  for  example,  the  general  indication 
demands  liquid  food,  eafy  of  digeftion  ;  but  yet 
the  digeftion  depends  upon  what  remains  of  health 
in  the  febrile  patient ;  fo  that  hence  the  aliment, 
which  was  eafy  to  digeft  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe,  may  be  very  difficult  in  the  height  of  it, 
not  on  account  of  the  matter  to  be  digefted,  but 
of  the  more  weakened  powers.  Moreover,  the 
different  length  of  the  difeafe,  feafon  of  the  year, 
cuftom  and  habit  of  the  patient,  may  occafion  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  this  refpedt ;  ail  which 
particulars  we  fhall  examine  in  their  proper  order 
under  the  prefent  aphorifm,  that  fo  we  may  be  fee 
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to  rights,  with  refped  to  the  quantity  and  ftrength 
of  the  food  to  be  given.  , 

But  the  ftrength  of  the  food  is  faid  to  be  that 
which  .is  properly  feparated  from  it,  and  changed 
into  our  own  nouriftiment  by  the  adion  of  the  vef- 
fels  and  vifcera.  Hence  Celfus  ^  calls  that  food  the 
ftrongeft,  which  contains  the  moft  nouriftiment. 
Thus  there  is  faid  to  be  lefs  force  in  a  thin  flefti 
broth  than  in  a  gravy  foup.  Hence  Celfus  having 
reckoned  up  various  forts  of  aliments,  concludes 
the  end  of  the  chapter  in  the  following  manner. 
Fere  vero  jequitur^  quo  valentior  quavis  materia 
eft^  eo  minus  facile  concoquatur ;  fed  Ji  conco&a  eft^ 
-plus  alat,  Itaqiie  utendum  eft  materi^e  genere  pro 
virihus\  modufque  omnibus  pfo  genere  fumendus. 
Ergd  imbecillis  hominihus  rebus  infirmijfmis  opus  eft  : 
mediocriter  firmos  media  materia  cptime  fuftinet :  Cf 
rohuftis  apta  validijfma  eft.  Plus  deinde  aliquis  af- 
fumere  ex  levioribus  poteft^  in  his  magis^  qu^e  valen^ 
tiftima  funt^  temperate  \  fihi  debet,  But  it  fol- 
lows  as  a  natural  confequence,  that  the  ftronger 
“  any  matter  is,  the  lefs  eafy  is  it  to  digeft,  but 
when  once  conceded  it  nourifhes  more.  There- 
fore  the  kind  of  alimentary  matter  muft  be  ufed 
‘‘  and  chofe  proportionable  to  the  powers,  and  the 
manner  of  taking  all  aliments  ftiould  be  agree- 
“  able  to  their  nature  *,  therefore  in  weak  people 
lubftances  of  the  lighted  texture  are  required  ; 
but  thofe  v/ho  are  moderately  ftrong,  are  heft 
fupported  by  food  of  a  middling  texture,  while 
“  the  ftrongeft  food  is  beft  adapted  to  nourifti  the 
“  robuft.  Moreover,  a  perfon  may  take  more  of  the 
‘‘  lighter  kind  of  aliments,  whereas  they  ought  to 
‘‘  be  more  iparing  in  thofe  aliments,  which  are  the 
“  ftrongeft.”  Since  therefore  the  food  is  more 
difficultly  affimihted  by  the  powers  of  the  body, 

when 
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when  it  is  filled  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  nou- 
rifhment,  it  is  then  faid  to  have  a  greater  force ; 
from  hehce  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  call  fuch  foods 
flrong,  as  are  more  difficult  to  digcft,  though  taken 
in  a  iefs  quantity.  Thus  Celfus »  fays,  Ovum  durum 
valentijjimie  materi^e^  molle  vel  forbile  imbecilliffimie ; 

That  an  egg  drefTed  hard  makes  the  ftrongeft 
“  alimentary  matter,  but  if  drefTed  foft  in  the  form 
“  of  a  Tupping,  it  is  very  weak  or  light  aliment,’* 
although  a  hard  eggnourifhes  no  more  than  a  foft 
one.  The  ftrength  of  the  food  therefore  is  mea- 
fured  by  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  extricating  the 
nutricious  parts  therefrom.  In  the  firft  cafe  a 
greater  ftrength  of  the  food  gives  uneafinefs  to 
weak  and  indifpofed  perfons ;  becaufe  a  greater 
quantity  of  chyle  being  thence  made,  loads  the 
blood  ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe  the  prim^e  or  firft 
paffages  of  the  body  are  moft  affeded  with  uneafi- 
nefs.  Hence  Hippocrates  ^  fays,  ^u^cumque  qui- 
dem  ventriculus  juperat^  quaque  corpus  recipit^  ea 
neque  flatum  neque  tormina  excitant.  At  Ji  ventri¬ 
culus  non  fuperet.^  ab  his  ^  flatus  (sf  tormina,^  c^e- 
teraque  id  genus  contingunt.  That  whenever  the 
“  ftomach  is  ftronger  than  the  food,  whatever  be 
“  the  iii^'tcer  taken  into  it,  it  neither  occafions 
^  wind  nor  gripings :  but  if  the  ftomach  docs  not 
“  overcome  it,  then  flatulencies,  colics,  and  the 
like  diforders  proceed  from  thence.”  But  fince 
by  what  has  been  faid  before  in  the  comment  to 
§  599,  fuch  things  as  create  uneafinefs  in  the  pri- 
mas  vi^  are  excluded  from  the  diet  of  febrile  pa¬ 
tients,  therefore  we  (hall  here  treat  only  of  that 
ftrength  of  the  food, which  proceeds  from  its  contain¬ 
ing  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  nutricious  matur. 

R  3  I. 
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I.  The  firft  and  principal  fign  whereby  the 
quantity  and  ftrength  of  the  food  ought  to  be  li¬ 
mited  for  febrile  patients  is  the  known  length  of 
the  difeafe.  Galen  ufes  an  apt  fimile  enough  in 
this  matter,  when  he  compares  the  patient’s  ftrength 
to  one  carrying  a  load,  and  the  difeafe  to  the  load 
itfelf ;  but  the  time  which  is  taken  up  betwixt  the 
beginning  and  height  of  the  difeafe,  he  compares 
to  the  length  of  the  way.  As  now  one  cannot 
foretel  whether  a  perfon  will  be  able  to  carry  a 
burthen,  unlefs  his  ftrength,  the  weight  of  the 
load,  and  the  length  of  the  way  be  confidered,  fo 
the  fame  holds  true  in  difeafes.  Rut  the  duration 
of  continual  fevers  is  various,  being  fometimes  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  fixtieth  day,  as  was  faid  before  on 
another  occafion  from  Hippocrates  (§  554.)  and 
it  is  of  ihofe  chiefly  that  we  here  treat,  becaufe 
food  may  be  fafely  given  in  intermittents  betwixt 
the  fits.  But  although  what  has  been  faid  in  the 
places  cited  by  the  numbers  in  the  text  of  thepre- 
fent  aphorifm,  may  afford  much  light  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  fever,  yet  the  difficulty  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  in  knowing  at  the  beginning  how 
long  a  time  the  fever  will  iaft.  Hippocrates  in¬ 
forms  us  indeed,  that  malignant  fevers  and  thofe 
attended  with  moft  violent  fymptoms  kill  on  the 
fourth  day  or  fooner ;  and  on  the  contrary  that  the 
moft  gentle  fevers  which  advance  with  the  fafeft 
ftgns.,  go  off  on  the  fourth  day  or  fooner.  But 
even  in  thofe  fevers  which  are  in  their  beginning 
very  mild,  and  unaccompanied  with  very  violent 
fymptoms,  it  feems  very  difficult  to  pre-determine 
the  time  of  their  duration,  becaufe  at  firft  there 
are  almoft  the  fame  fymptoms  in  fuch  as  foon  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  cure,  as  in  thofe  which  continue  for  fe- 
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veral  weeks.  This  difficulty  is  alfo  acknowledged 
by  Hippocrates  when  he  fays.  At  per  horum 
initia  difficilius  eft  eos  pr^nofcere^  qui  infra  lon^ift 
fimum  tempus  judicari  deheant  ;  fimilia  narnque  funt 
illorum  principia.  “  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
“  foreknow  in  the  beginning  of  thofe  fevers  which 
of  them  will  be  determined  in  the  longed  time, 
‘‘  for  they  are  alike  in  the  beginning.”  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  any  one,  however  well  verfed  in 
pradlice,  can  be  able  to  know  that  on  the  firft  day 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fever  it  will  terminate  ei¬ 
ther  in  fourteen  or  in  twenty  days,  unlefs  he  fhould 
know  this  from  the  genus  of  the  difeafe  then 
reigning  epidemical.  Therefore  Hippocratesjuftly 
adds  to  his  former  fentence,  ^od  a  primo  dieani- 
madvertendum  fit^  iA  ad  quemque  quaternarium  ad-- 
ditum  conjidt^randum :  neque  tunc  latebit^  quo  fe 
verfurus  fit  morbus,  That  attendance  mud  be 
“  given  to  the  difeafe  from  the  fird  day,  and  the 
“  date  of  it  confidered  on  every  fourth  day  added 
‘‘  to  the  fird;  and  then  you  will  not  be  ignorant 
‘‘  which  way  the  difeafe  inclines  itfeif.”  Nor  yet 
can  any  great  error  arife  from  this  uncertainty, 
which  feems  to  be  unavoidable  in  preferibing  the 
diet  of  febrile  patients:  for  fevers  of  the  word 
kind,  which  in  their  own  nature  ipeedily  tend  to  a 
malignant  date,  thefe  we  know  well  enough  how 
to  didino-uifh.  But  in  the  mild  kind  of  fevers,  as  a 
deal  of  health  remains,  a  little  greater  drength  and 
quantity  of  the  food  can  do  no  injury,  though  the 
fever  fhould  perhaps  terminate  fooner  than  expebt- 
ed.  For  although  by  foreknowing  fuch  a  fudden 
exit  of  the  fever,  there  would  have  been  no  ab- 
folute  necefiity  jud  for  rhat  food,  yet  aliment  en¬ 
dowed  with  thofe  qualities,  enumerated  before  at 
§  599,  and  given  under  the  obfervance  of  the  cau- 
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tions(§6oi.)  can  hardly  ever  be  offenfive,  fince 
in  thefe  cafes  the  digeftive  powers  are  ufually  as 
yet  fufficiently  ftrong.  Add  to  this,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  obferves,  Mqjus  peccatum  committi  in  tenui^ 
quam  in  paulo  pleniore  vitlu^  i^c.  ^am  oh  caufam 
vi^us  tenuis  0  accuratus  plerumq^ue  paulo  pleniore 
periculofi(.r  eft,  “  One  may  offend  more  by  a  diet 
“  too  tnin  and  fpare,  than  by  one  which  is  a  little 
more  full,  ^c,  for  which  reafon  a  very  thin  and 
exadfdiet  is  generally  lefs  fafe  than  that  which  is 
a  little  fuller  ^  ”  And  in  the  preceding  apho- 
rifni  he  fays  the  fame,  more  efpecially  with  refpedt 
to  acute  difeafes,  namely,  tenuis  (ft  e^cqufttus 
viftus  in  morhls  lorigis  femper^  turn  in  acutis^  ubi 
non  admittitur^  periculofus,  That  a  very  thin 
‘‘  and  delicate  diet  is  always  dangerous  in  chronical 
difeafes,  as  it  alfo  is  in  fuch  acute  difeafes, 
where  it  is  not  convenient  or  allowed^.” 

This  being  premifed,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  adjiift  the  quantity  and  ftrengch  of  the  food  to 
be  given  ^  for  if,  for  example,  1  fee  the  ftrength 
of  a  fever  fuddenly  increafe,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  attended  with  malignant  fymptoms,  fuch  as 
a  difficult  refpiration,  delirium,  (ftc,  I  forefee  that 
an  ephemera  or  intermittent  will  happen,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  be  but  little  careful  about  prcfcrib- 
ing  the  diet,  as  the  fever  will  be  off  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  by  that  means  will  afford  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  to  fupply  the  patient  with 
nourifhment.  But  if  a  fudden  increafe  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  is  alio  attended  with  the  word  fymptoms,  I 
forefee  the  difeafe  will  foon  be  fatal,  unlefs  relieved 
by  all  the  endeavours  of  art ;  and  therefore  either 
no  food  at  ail  ought  to  be  given,  or  elfe  only  fuch 
as  is  the  moll  dilute,  and  in  a  fmall  quantity  j  as 
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for  example,  a  fi mple  dccodtion  of  oats  or  barley 
with  citron  juice  and  the  like;  becaufe  there  is 
here  no  danger  of  injuring  the  patient  by  want, 
fince  he  will  foon  either  be  carried  off  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe,  or  elfe  have  an  opportunity  of 
lupporting  his  ftrength  with  more  and  ftronger 
food  by  a  fpeedy  cure,  or  at  leaft  a  mitigation  of 
the  dilcafe  :  but  in  thofe  fevers  which  advance 
more  (lowly,  the  patient’s  diet  is  to  be  fo  mode¬ 
rated  as  to  fupport  the  ftrength  fufficient  for  the 
concodion  and  crifis,  and  yet  in  the  mean  time 
not  to  caufe  any  opprefTion  or  uneafinefs  in  the  pa¬ 
tient  by  an  imprudent  exhibition  of  aliments.  The 
extremes  therefore  of  both  thefe  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  Medici  enim  oficium  eft  ut  ^egrum  neq^ue  fuper- 
vacua  materia  oneret^  neque  imbecilliorem  fame  perdat. 
‘‘  For  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  phyfician  neither  to 
“  load  the  patient  with  fuperfluous  matter,  nor 
“  yet  to  deftroy  one  who  is  very  weak  by  ab- 
“  ftinence  or  hunger,”  as  Celfus  obferves  (fee  the 
con*  ment  to  §  599  ^.)  But  we  ought  always  to  be 
mindful  of  the  admonition  of  Hippocrates  lately 
mentioned ;  namely,  that  a  much  more  dange¬ 
rous  error  may  be  committed  in  defect  than  in 
excefs.  For  there  is  often  fome  uncertainty  in  de¬ 
termining  the  duration  of  an  incipient  fever,  as 
we  have  already  obferve^d ;  and  therefore  Hippo¬ 
crates  ^  treating  on  this  fubjed  makes  ufe  of  the 
word  (Tvvlixixod^sa-^ixi,  which  fignifies  a  conjedural 
knowledge  ;  for,  fays  he,  ConjeEiuris  autem  etiam 
ager  explorandus  eft^  an  viElu  ad  morhi  ufque  vi- 
gorem  par  fit  futurus^  utfum  Hie  prius  fit  de- 
feEiurus^  neque  tali  cum  viEiu  fuffeere  potuerit^  priuf 
quam  morbus  cefterit^  ac  obiundatur.  “  It  muft 
be  enquired  by  reafonabie  conjedures  in  the  pa- 

tient, 
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“  dent,  whether  the  diet  will  fupport  him  to  the 

‘‘  height  of  the  difeafe,  or  whether  he  will  be 

“  firft  taken  off,  if  with  fuch  a  diet  he  cannot 

‘‘  be  fupported  before  the  difeafe  either  ceafes  or 

is  lefiened.”  But  what  remains  to  be  faid  under 

• 

this  aphorifm  will  fnffice  to  prevent  any  error  in 
this  refped,  and  more  efpecially  that  which  is 
comprifed  in  the  feventh  number  concerning  a 
fenfe  of  lightnefs  or  opprelTion  following,  for 
thence  it  will  immediately  appear  whether  the  food 
taken  is  ferviceable  or  not  *,  and  by  this  means  the 
llighteft  excefs  may  be  foon  difcovered..  If  in¬ 
deed  that  could  be  perfornned  which  Helmont  ^ 
fo  audaciouQy  boafts  of,  we  fhould  have  no  occafion 
for  all  thefe  rules  of  diet  :  Medici  nomine  indigo 
num  ejfe  voluit^  qui  fehrientem  non .  rejlituit  ante 
quatriduum.  “  For  he  would  have  a  perfon  to  be 
‘‘  unworthy  the  name  of  a  phyfician,  if  he  does 
not  reftore  the  patient  from  his  fever  within  four 
days  time  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  he  feems  to  have  been  well  flocked  only 
with  promifes. 

2.  Hippocrates  ^  tells  us*,  ^i  ere  fount  ^  calidum 
innatum  hahent  copiofiffimum^  ideoque  copiojtjfimo  in¬ 
digent  aliment  0^  alio  quin  corpus  abfumitur,  They 
“  that  are  growing  have  more  of  the  innate  hear, 
and  therefore  require  the  mofl  copious  diet,other- 
wife  their  body  is  wafted  away.”  And  in  the 
preceding  aphorifm  '"  he  had  obferved  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  of  all  the  leaft  able  to  bear  fading.  Fgr 
we  fee  that  animals  as  they  are  nearer  their  origin, 
require  fo  much  the  more  food  in  proportion. 
Nor  will  this  feem  wonderful  to  one  who  confiders 
in  how  fhort  a  time  they  grow  up  from  the  leaft 

fize 
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ize  to  fo  great  a  bulk.  The  firft  rudiments  of 
nankind  which  lay  concealed  almoft  beyond  the 
3enetration  of  all  fenfe  in  a  drop  of  the  feminal 
iquor  at  the  time  of  procreation,  is  obferved  to 
^row  up  to  the  bulk  of  fixteen  pounds  in  the  fpace 
)f  nine  months,  whence  at  that  time  there  is  re* 
|uired  aliment  not  only  to  fupport  prefent  nature, 
3Ut  alfo  to  increafe  the  whole,  which  Hippocrates 
las  very  well  diftinguifhed,  when  he  fays,  Aluntur 
\Uiedam  ad  incrementumy  ^  ad  ejfentiam  ;  qu^dam 
id  ejfentiam  Jolam^  ut  fenes  :  qu^edam  etiam  ad 
^ohur.  “  Some  bodies  are  nouriflied  both  for  their 
increafe  as  well  as  the  fupport  of  their  nature  or 
eflence,  and  fome  again  only  for  the  fupport  of 
nature,  as  in  old  people  \  and  fome  likewife  for 
‘‘  flrength.”  Hence  the  foetus  feems  to  continually 
receive  nourifbment  prepared  by  the  powers  of  the 
mother’s  body,  as  long  as  it  continues  in  the  womb. 
After  this  when  it  is  born  into  the  worid,  it  mofl: 
commonly  fucks  the  breads  of  its  mother;  and  when 
it  has  acquired  a  greater  drength  of  body  fo  as  to 
prepare  nourifbment  for.  itfelf  from  the  ingeded 
food,  then  a  healthy  child  ufually  takes  more  ali¬ 
ment  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  the  drongefl 
man;  and  therefore  likewife  in  difeafes  younger 
patients  require  more  nounfhment,  but  to  be  ad- 
minidered  under  the  cautions  bemre-mentioned 
(§  599‘  602.)  Add  to  this,  that  when  young 

patients  lie  ill  of  a  fever,  'who  have  not  done 
growing,  .all  the  vedels  are  elongated  by  the  in- 
creafed  force  of  the  circulation,  to  which  they 
readily  yield  :  and  from  hence  is  obferved  that  fud- 
den  increafe  in  dature  of  body  in  thefe  a- ter  recover¬ 
ing  from  difeafes  ;  and  therefore  here  is  required  a 
proportionable  increafe  of  humours,  that  by  fil¬ 
ling  the  veflels  the  circulation  may  continue  equa¬ 
ble,  and  fupply  fuch  elements  or  particles  to  the 

elongated 
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elongated  folids,  as  may  by  a  due  cohefion, 
keep  the  parts  firm,  which  would  otherwife  be 
greatly  weakened  by  fuch  an  elongation  of  the 
veifels. 

Hippocrates  "  indeed  tells  us,  that  old  people 
bear  abftinence  the  moft  eafily,  and  this  is  indeed 
true  while  they  are  in  health,  and  in  thofe  who 
fiourifh  in  an  advanced  age,  becaufe  they  arc 
nourifhed  neither  for  inCreafe  nor  ftrength,  but 
only  to  fupport  their  efience  *,  and  in  thefe  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  a  great  number  of  veflels  are  either  en¬ 
tirely  clofed  up,  or  very  much  kffened,  whence  a 
lefs  quantity  is  required  of  humours  to  flow  thro’ 
them  :  add  to  this,  that  all  the  veflTels  being  now 
more  rigid,  yield  lefs  to  the  impelled  liquids,  and 
many  of'the  humours,  being  expelled  from  the 
body  in  fevers  (§  587.)  will  occafion  drinefs 
from  this  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  liquids  : 
Quia  nature  prcgrejfun?^  qui  ejl  ad  fucitatem^  ef- 
fugere  non  licet^  ideo  fenefeimus  fs?  corrumpimur, 
‘‘  But  as  we  cannot  avoid  the  courfe  of  nature 

which  leads  to  drinefs,  therefore  we  grow 

old,  decay  and  die,”  as  was  faid  before  from 
Galen  upon  another  occafion  (§  ^5.)  and  there¬ 
fore  the  diforders  followino;  from  old  aee  will  be 
increafed  by  a  fever,  if  the  patient  is  not  relieved 
by  a  foft  and  moiftening  diet.  But  here  more 
cfpecially  the  food  mull  be  given  often,  and  in 
fmall  quantities,  becaufe  the  vital  flrength,  which 
is  weak  in  old  people,  would  be  extinguifhed  by 
greater  quantities  ® ;  and  they  require  but  fmall 
fupplies,  provided  they  are  given  continually  for 
the  reafons  before-mentioned.  Add  to  this,  that 
from  abftinence  or  falling  in  great  old  age,  often 
a  fatal  fyncope  foon  follows  ;  becaufe  the  quantity 

of 
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of  humours  being  leffened,  the  rigid  vefTcIs  do 
not  contradl  themfelves  in  proportion ;  whence 
there  will  be  no  adion  of  the  vefTels  upon  their 
contained  fluids  5  and  thus  one  of  the  caufes  of 
their  circulation  through  the  veflTels  will  ceafe, 
whence  a  ftagnation  and  death :  for  the  heart  by 
expelling  the  blood  from  its  cavities  dilates  the 
arteries,  but  the  very  next  moment  the  arteries 
contradling  ought  to  promote  the  impulfe  of  the 
blood  to  continue  the  circulation  ;  and  to  do  this  it 
is  necefTary  for  the  fides  of  the  arteries  to  remain 
contiguous  to  their  contained  humours:  but  the 
veflels  now  rendered  extremely  rigid  in  old  age, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  humours  being  alfo  dif- 
fipated  by  the  fever,  it  is  evident  that  this  efFe<5t 
cannot  eafily  follow.  And  thus  the  reafon  is  evi¬ 
dent  why  abftinence  is  fo  prejudicial  to  old  people 
in  fevers. 

3.  From  what  was  faid  at  the  firft  number  of 
the  prefent  aphorifm,  it  is  evident  that  the  patient’s 
ftrength  ought  to  be  fuftained  by  fuitable  aliments, 
that  it  may  be  fufficient  to  make  a  concodion  and 
crifis ;  that  is,  if  we  forefee  the  difeafe  will  be  of 
fo  lono-  duration,  that  abftinence  cannot  be  fuf- 
tained^^without  danger.  We  come  now  to  treat 
of  regulating  the  quantity  and  ftrength  of  the 
food  according  to  the  difereht  intenfity  of  the 
fever  itfelf.  But  it  has  been  often  faid  before  that 
the  ingefted  aliments  do  not  nourilh  until  they 
have  been  firft  fubdued  and  afiimilated  by  the 
force  of  the  veflTels  and  vifeera,  and  by  mixing 
with  the  healthy  humours  already  concoffed.  This 
afTimilation  will  be  therefore  better  performed,  as 
there  is  more  of  health  remaining.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe  the  fundions  are  lefs  in-" 
jured,  and  the  humours  degenerate  lefs  from  their 
■  natural  ftate,  but  the  body  is  by  degrees  more  and 

more 
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more  difturbed  as  the  difeafe  increafes,  ’till  in  the 
very  height  of  it  all  the  fundlions  are  in  the  greateft 
diforder  •,  and  from  thence  if  the  diftafe  does  not 
fuddenly  terminate  by  a  critical  evacuation  or  de- 
pofitton  of  the  morbific  matter,  it  leflens  again  by 
degrees,  and  health  increafes  daily.  The  reafon 
is  therefore  evident  why  more  and  Wronger  food 
oucrht  to  be  given  in  the  increafe  and  declenfion  of 
the  difeafe :  and  why  on  the  contrary  the  lead 
quantity  and  the  thinned  food  only  is  fuirable  in 
the  greated  drength  or  height  of  the  difeafe.  But 
all  this  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  dodrine  of 
Hippocrates,  v/ho  fays,  ^um  ergo  morbus  peracu- 
tus  ftatm  d?  extremos  habet  labores^  fimme 
tenmffimo  vlbiu  uti  necejfe  eft.  Ubi  vero  non.^  fed 
plenicre  viclu  uti  concedilur^  tantum  {a  fumme  te^ 
nuiftinto  vibfu)  decedendim^  quantum  morbus  ab  ex¬ 
tremis  lenior  recefferit.  When  therefore  the 
difeafe  is  extremely  acute,  and  immediately  ac-  , 
“  companied  with  the  word  fymptoms,  it  will 
be  necelTary  to  ufe  the  very  thinned  diet  pofTible. 
But  when  the  difeafe  is  not  fuch,  and  allows 
the  ufe  of  a  more  plentiful  diet,  we  may  abate  as 
“  much  of  making  the  diet  as  thin  as  pofTible*, 
‘‘  the  difeafe  being  milder,  is  farther  from  being  ac- 
“  companied  with  the  word  fymptoms  p.”  But  as 
here  he  fays  this  concerning  the  violence  and  dan¬ 
ger  in  feveral  different  difeafes,  fo  he  likewife  af¬ 
firms  it  with  refped"  to  the  feveral  dages  of  the 
fame  difeafe  in  the  following  aphorifms  %  which 
run  thus  :  ^im  morbus  in  vigor e  Juerit^  tunc 
tenuiftlmo  vitlu  uti  necefte  eft.  “  When,  the  difeafe 
‘‘  is  in  its  height  it  will  be  neceffiry  to  ufe  the  thin- 
ned  diet.”  And  a  little  after,  ^  §uibus  ergo 
ftatim  vigor  eft^  his  ftatim  tenuis  vibfus  exhibendus. 
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^ibus  vero  pojlerius  vigor  fulurus  efi.  Us  in  ipfi 
&  paulo  ante  ipfum  cibus  fubtrahendus.  Antea 
vero  plenius  alendu.m  eft,  quo  perftet  agrotus.  “  In 
“  thofe  difeafes  therefore  which  immediately  come 
“  to  their  height,  a  thin  diet  rnuH;  be  imme- 
diately  ufcd.  But  in  thole  which  come  later 
“  to  their  height,  the  diet  mull  be  lelTened  both 
“  in  the  vigour  itfelf  of  the  difeafe,  and  a  lit- 
“  tie  before  it ;  but  till  then  the  patient  is 
“  to  be  nourilhed  with  a  more  full  diet,  that 
“  he  may  be  able  to  go  through  the  difeafe.” 
But  phyficians  frequently  negkdt  this  rule  in  the 
diredting  the  diet  of  febrile  patients  :  for  durinc^ 
the  firlt  days  of  the  difeafe  while  the  patient’s 
ftrength  continues  firm,  they  think  he  requires 
lels  aliment,  and  by  that  means  negledt  the^moft 
fuitable  time  of  keeping  up  his  ftrength  :  for 
when  the  increafe  of  the  difeafe  comes  on,  he  is 
lefs  able  to  bear  the  food  which  is  offered,  and  in 
the  very  height  of  the  difeafe  often  every ’kind  of 
aliment  is  rejedted.  Hence  thofe  perform  the  part 
of  a  torturer,  who  after  the  manner  of  Afcle- 
piades  (fee  the  comment  to  §  599.)  allow  the 
patient  fcarce  any  thing,  even  though  he-defires  it 
during  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  afterwards 
they  preferibe  ftrong  and  even  luxuriant  food  a- 
gainft  the  inclination  of  the  patient,  when  he  is 
neither  able  to  take  nor  to  digeft  any  thing.  For 
the  abft  nence  which  is  neceflary  for  people  who 
are  beginning  to  be  ill,  does  not  confift  in  prohi¬ 
biting  them  from  all  food,  but  only  from  fuch  as 
may  increafe  the  difeafe,  or  which  cannot  be 
eafily  concofted  and  affimilated  by  the  indifpofed 
body.  It  will  be  therefore  ferviceable  to  give  ali¬ 
ment  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  ob- 
ferving  thofe  cautions  before  delivered  at  §  590, 
600,  601.  that  the  patient’s  ftrength  may  be  kept 
up,  and  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  allayed  by 
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fweet  chyle,  which  acrimony  may  be  juftly  feared 
as  a  confequence  of  the  fever;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  quantity  and  ftrength  of  the  food  fliould 
be  increafed  ordiminifhed  in  a  jufl:  proportion,  ac¬ 
cording  as  is  required  by  the  increafe,  height,  or  de- 
clenfion  of  the  difeafe.  Celfus  therefore  does  not 
feem  to  have  well  expreffed  the  fentimencs  of  Hip-, 
pocrates,  when  he  orders  the  patient  to  abftain 
from  food  for  the  firfl:  days ;  §^ia  minui  tantum 
materiam  fuperantem  oportet^  qua  naturaliter  dige- 
ritur^  uhi  nihil  novi  accedit,  “  Only  becaufe  the 
‘‘  offending  matter  ought  to  be  diminifhed  which 
“  is  naturally  digeiled,  when  there  is  no  addition 
“  made  of  new  matter  h”  And  in  another  place 
he  advifes,  Unum  illud  ^  femper  ^  uhique  fervan- 
dum  ejfe^  ut  agri  vires  fubinde  ajfidem  medicus  in- 
fpiciai^  y  quandiu  fupererunt^  ahjiinentia  pugnet : 
Jt  imbecillitatem  vereri  cceperit^  cibo  fubveniat. 
Always  and  in  every  difeafe  to  obferve  this  one 
“  rule,  namely,  for  the  phyfician  attending  to  exa- 
mine  the  patient’s  ftrength  or  powers  at  times, 
“  and  to  oppofe  the  difeafe  by  abftinence  as  long 
*•  as  they  will  hold  out ;  but  if  he  ftiould  begin  to 
“  be  threatened  by  weaknefs,  he  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  food  ' the  contrary  of  which  I 
think  has  been  here  made  evident. 

4.  We  always  obferve,  as  we  fhall  declare  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  in  the  greateft  heats  of  the 
fu  mmer,  a  thin  diet  is  moft  agreeable  and  ufeful ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  harder  food  may  be 
taken  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  be  eafily  digefted 
during  the  winter’s  cold,  when  the  drink  may  be 
alfo  lefs,  but  ftronger.  They  who  live  betwixt 
the  tropics,  and  in  countries  neareft  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  are  beft  pleafed  with  a  thin  diet,  and  orten 
live  healthy  and  contentedly  only  upon  grain  and 
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garden-fruits.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  inhabit 
near  the  poles  have  occafion  to  eat  flelh  and  firtii 
which  have  been  hardened  by  faking  and  drying  in 
the  fmoke  *,  and  this  more  elpecially,  when  they 
are  obliged  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter’s  cold  and 
fnows  to  continue  buried,  as  it  were,  in  their  hou- 
fes  for  fome  months.  Such  a  difference  in  the 
diet  of  healthy  people,  inhabiting  different  coun¬ 
tries,  may  likewife  call  fora  great  difference  in  the 
diet  of  difeafed  patients,  as  will  readily  appt=:ar,  on¬ 
ly  ^om  confidering  what  a  power  cuftom  alone  has 
in  tnis  reipedt,  as  will  be  laid  at  N°.  6,  next  fol¬ 
lowing.  Hence  fo  frequently  Phyficians,  who 
have  undertaken  a  part  in  an  embaffy  into  foreign 
countries,  fee  that  another  method  of  pradlice  is 
required,  and  chat  the  courfe  which  they  often  fol¬ 
lowed  at  home  with  fuccefs  is  there  infuflident,  or 
even  hurtful.  For  in  this  cafe,  the  alteration  of 
climate  makes  the  fame  difference,  as  the  change 
of  fcafons  in  the  year  to  people  who  continue  in 
the  fame  country.  All  this  has  been  fummed  up 
by  Hippocrates  with  his  ufual  brevity^  when  a- 
mong  other  rules  of  diet  he  fays,“  Alig^uid  anni  tem-^ 
fejiati,  regiom^  ietati  fs?  confuetudini  co7tcedendum 
ejfe  “  That  fome  allowance  muk  be  made  for 
“■  the  feafon  of  the  year,  for  the  country,  for  the 
“  age  and  ufe  of  cuftom.” 

5.  F mtres  enim  hyeme  fsf  mre  fiatura  calu 

diffimi  funt^  ac  Jomni  longijfimt.  Per  eas  igitur  an-^ 
ni  tempejtates  ccp'ojiora  Cibaria  exhibenda^  &c. 

For  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  naturally  warmeft 

in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  the  fleep  is  the 
^  longeft.  During  the!e  Irafons  therefore  of  the 
“  year,  aliments  are  to  be  given  more  abundantly, 
^c.  T  his  is  an  obfervation  of  Hippocrates,  who 
VoL.  V.  ^  s  alfo 
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alfofays, j^ftate  &  autumno  cihos  difficilUme  fe- 
runt^  hyeme  facillime^  vero  minus.  That  in  fum- 
“  mer  and  autumn  food  is  not  fo  much  defined, 
nor  fo  eafily  digefted  as  in  winter,  lelTening  in. 
“  the  fpring.”  if  to  thefe  rules  we  add  what 
has  been  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  193,  con¬ 
cerning  the  diet  of  wounded  patients  to  be  varied 
and  governed  agreeable  to  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  the  reafon  will  be  lufficient  why  the  fame 
circLimftances  ought  to  be  obferved  in  the  diet  of 
febrile  patients.  For  as  we  faid  before  upon  ano¬ 
ther  occafion  from  Hippocrates,  (fee  the  comment 
to  §396.  N°.  ^.)  Imbeciiles  frigid^^iValentes 
vero  valid^.  Weak  or  light  aliments  are  cooling, 
“  and  flrong  aliments  heating.”  Hence  in  the 
fummer-heats,  for  the  fake  of  a  pleafing  coolnefs, 
both  healthy  as  well  as  indifpofed  people  are  beft 
pleafed  and  I'atisfied  with  the  thinneft  liquors  and 
the  lighteft  food  ;  but  in  the  winter’s  cold,  ftronger 
foods  and  drinks  are  very  well  digefted,  and  better 
arm  the  body  againft  the  cold. 

6.  This  rule  is  frequently  neglefted  in  the  diet 
of  febrile  patients;  for,  it  is  commonly  believed, 
that  thofe  who  have  in  their  health  indulged  their 
appetites,  and  been  ufed  to  fill  their  body  every 
day  with  the  richeft  meats  and  drinks,  may  as  well 
bear  abftinence  as  others.  But  the  contrary  of  this 
is  fad:,  for  fuch  are  of  all  people  the  ieaft  able  to 
obferve  a  lower  diet :  for  the  body  having  been  ufed 
to  fuch  a  repletion,  if  that  is  not  maintained  all  its 
powers  immediately  fink  and  perifli.  This  evident¬ 
ly  appears  in  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  indulge  them- 
felves  every  day  freely  in  wine  ;  for  in  the  morning 
they  arife  dull,  trembling  and  indifpofed  for  every 
thing,  ’till  their  ftrength  again  returns  by  filling 
themfeives  with  meat  and  drink  at  the  accuftomed 

time : 
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time  :  nor  can  this  perverfe  method  of  life  be  fafe- 
\y  changed  in  fuch,  if  itds  not  done  llowly  and  by 
degrees.  When  therefore  fuch  patients  labour  un¬ 
der  fevers,  if  this  their  cuftom  is  not  a  little  in- 
dulged,  phyfic  will  always  unhappily  fucceed  in 
them.  For  as  Hippocrates  obferves  J  multo 
tempore  enim  confueta^  ^tiamfi  deteriora^  infuetk 
minus  molefia  ejfe  foie  lit.  ‘‘  Things  which  we  have 
“  been  long  time  accuftomed  to,  although  ve- 
“  ry  bad  in  themfelves,  are  yet  ufed  to  be  lefs 
troublefome  than  thofe  which  we  have  not 
“  been  accuftomed  to.’’  and  therefore  he  ad- 
vifes  in  another  place  %  ^ibus  cihis  aut  potihus 
homines ^  in  vidiu  per  fanitatem  utuntur^  ex  his 
W afentihus  ad  ^grotos  uti  oportet.  That  fome 
of  thofe  meats  and  drinks  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed  the  patient  which  are  commonly  ufed  in 
the  diet  of  people  in  health.”  And  the  fame 
Dbfervation  he  makes  in  another  place,  with 
efpedt  to  the  quantity  of  food,  and  the  time  when 
t  ought  to  be  given,  when  he  fays  %  Atque  bis 
le  die  cibum  fumere  confuetis  his  {ptifana)  dan- 
ia  eft ;  femel  vero  cibum  capere  folitis  femel  dan- 
k  eft ;  prima  die^  &c.  Verum  per  initia  copiam 
[are  fufticiat  non  muUam^  neque  ultra  modum  craft 
am  ;  fed  quantum  pro  confuetudine  quidquam,  in- 
'erere  convenit.^  fs?  ne  mult  a  vaforum  inanitio  ob-^ 
riatur.  But  in  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  take  food 
‘  tv/ice  a  day  (ptifan)  is  to  be  given  twice  j  but 
it  is  to  be  given  only  once  in  the  firft  day  to 
‘  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  take  food  once 
‘  a  day,  i^c.  But  in  the  beginning  it  may  be 
'  fufficient  to  give  not  a  large  quantity,  nor  un- 
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“  ufually  ftrong  or  grofs  aliment,  but  as  much  as 
“  may  be  conveniently  digefted  a^reeab 

patient’s  cuftom,  that  there  may  not  too  great  I 
emptineis  arife  in  the  veflels. 

But  it  is  to  be  obierved,  that  Hippocrates  here 
fpeaks  of  the  beginning  of  difeafes  •,  for  as  the, 
difeafe  advances,  both  the  quantity  and  ftrength 
of  the  food  ought  to  be  IcfTened,  as  vve  have 
feen  at  N°.  3,  under'  the  prefent  aphorifm.  Ma-, 
ny  more  inftrudions  of  the  like  kind  are  given, 
by  Hippocrates,  which  prove  how  great  an  allow-: 
ance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  cuftom  in  the  diet  of 
lick  people-,  but,  I  believe,  thefe  may  fufiice. 

Boerhaave  was  ufed  upon  this  occafion  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  audience  ,  with  the  following  hiftory A 
man  bearing  the  greateft  rule  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  being  a  hard  drinker,  lay  ill  ol  an  acute 
difeafc  and  the  Phyficians  being  called,  bled  hirn, 
and  prelcribed  a  very  thin  diet  with  the  moft  di^ 
lute  drinks,  by  which  the  unhappy  man  was  fa 
much  weakened  that  he  was  almoft  ready  to  ex¬ 
pire,  and  yet  in  the  mean  time  the  violence  of  the 
fever  did  not  much  abate.  Another  Phyfician  who 
ufually  had  the  care  of  this  patient,  and  who  often 
lhared  with  him  in  his  drinking-bouts  when  he 
was  in  health,  having  been  abfent  for  fome  days, 
returning  again  vifited  his  friend,  and  upon  com¬ 
ing  into  confukation  with  the  reft  of  the  Phyft- 
cians,  faid  laughing,  that  he  only  well  knew  in 
what  fort  of  pickle  this  body  ought  to  be  pr?- 
ferved,  to  prevent  it  from  putrefadion  *,  and 
therefore  forthwith  he  ordered  a  cup  of  ftrong 
Rhenifh  wine  and  fome  flefli  broth  to  be  given 
him.  The  patient  very  willingly  complied  witli 
his  friend’s  advice,  and  by  thus  recovering  hh 
ftrength  efcaped  in  a  little  time  from  a  dangeroui 
difeafe.  It  is  therefore  with  the  greateft  reafor 
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that  Hippocrates  fays  Morbos  cognofcimus  autem 
edoMi  ex  commmi  omnium  natura^  cujufque  Jiro- 
pria :  “  That  we  become  flc  lled  in  clifeafes  by 
“  learning  the  nature  of  all  mankind  in  general, 
“  and  of  every  one  in  particular  for  the  miftake 
of  the  Phyficians  lay  in  this,  that  they  had  not 
duly  attended  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  cu(tom  of 
the  patient.  Hence  Celfus  concludes  %  Eum^  qiii 
propria  non  novit^  communia  tantum  intueri  debere  : 
eumque^  qui  nojfe  propria  potejt^  ilia  quidem  non 
oportere  negligere^  fed  his  queque  injijiere,  Ideoque^ 
cum  par  fetentia  fit^  utiliorem  tamen  ^nedicum  ejje 
amicum^  quam  extraneum,  ‘‘  That  he  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
patient  in  his  diforder,  muft  be  obliged  to  con- 
dud  his  pradice  only  by  generals :  but  if  he 
can  be  acquainted  with  things  more  peculiar  or 
‘‘  minute,  he  ought  not  to  negled  them,  but  to 
infift  upon  them  alfo*,  and  therefore  in  two 
people  of  equal  knowledge,  a  friend  may  be  a 
better  Phyfician  than  a  ftranger.’* 

But  Hippocrates  ^  alfo  oblerves,  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  habit  or  conftitution  of  the  patient  may  con¬ 
duce  much  towards  his  being  more  or  lefs  able  to 
fuftain  abftinence  :  for  they  cannot  be  eafily  fup- 
ported  by  fuch  people  as  abound  with  bile,  and 
are  frequently  troubled  with  bitter  rudus’s,  (which 
he  calls  ai/w  and  on  the  contrary  fays, 

Abftinence  is  more  eafily  tolerable  to  the  phleg¬ 
matic. 

7.  A  careful  obfervation  of  what  hurts  or  helps 
in  difeafes  has  been  always  of  the  greateft  ul'e,  and 
it  feems  very  probable  that  the  firft  principles  of 
the  art  of  healing  were  thence  derived,  as  Celfus  ® 
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very  well  obferves  in  treating  on  the  empirical  fed 
of  thyficians.  For  when  Tick  people,  who  lay 
without  the  help  of  Phyficians,  ventured  fome  of 
them  to  take  aliment,  and  others  abftained  from 
it,  fome  taking  food  in  the  fever  itfelf,  others  a 
little  before  it,  and  others  again  after  the  remiflion 
thereof ;  it  was  obferved  that  thofe  fared  bell  who 
took  their  food  after  the  end  of  the  fever.  U^c 
f,mtlia(iue  cum  quotidie  inddermt^  diligentes  homines 
notdjje, .  qu^  plerumque  mdius  refponderent  ;  deinde 
^egrotantibus  ea  pracipere  c^pijje.  Sic  medicinam 
ortam^  Juhinde  ahorum  falute^  aliorum  intentUy  pev-^ 
niciofa  difcernentem  a  falutarihus,  “  As  thefe  and 
‘‘  fuch  like  occurrences  fell  out  daily,  thofe  which 
anfvvercd  beft  were  remarked  by  diligent  men, 
‘‘  and  then  they  began  to  give  the  fame  advice 
to  other  Tick  people.  And  thus  medicine  arofe 
fornetimcs  by  the  health  or  recovery  of  fome 
“  people,  and  from  the  deftrudion  of  others,  ’till 
“  it  became  able  to  diftinguifh  the  pernicious  from 
‘‘  the  falutary  effeds.”  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  art  fliould  be  acquainted  with  thefe  me^ 
thods  at  its  firft  rife,  and  yet  be  wanting  of  them  at 
prefent,  after  it  has  been  promoted  through  fo  ma¬ 
ny  ages,  and  illuftrated  with  fo  many  beautiful  dif- 
coveries.  Indeed  there  are  many  things  ftill  un¬ 
known,  and  will  long  remain  fo,  all  which  are  yet 
required  to  be  known  to  render  us  able  at  all  times 
to  determine  from  the  caufes  the  effeds  of  thofe 
things  which  are  applied  to  the  patient,  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  art.  But  this  rule  is  the  leaft  falla¬ 
cious  of  all  which  immediately  difcovers  the  er-r 
rors  as  foon  as  committed.  For  if  too  great  a 
quantity  or  too  flrong  food  is  taken  into  the  body, 
the  patient  will  foon  after  find  an  uneafinefs,  by 
which  we  know  rhat  either  the  quantity  or  ftrength 
of  the  food  ought  to  be  leffened.  But  if  the  pa¬ 
tient 
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tient  eafily  bears  the  food  ic  may  be  prudently  in» 
creafed,  according  as  the  greater  or  lefs  weaknefs 
and  different  ftate  of  the  difeafe  may  require.  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  after  giving  fome  very  good  inftrudions 
with  refped  to  the  diet  of  Tick  people  in  his  book 
De  prifca  medicina  ^ ^  and  having  remarked  that 
Phyffcians  may  commit  as  great  errors  by  cxcefs 
or  deledf,  has  the  following  paffage  mod  worthy 
to  be  regarded.  Opcrtet  autem  modum  quemdam 
conje5fura  ajfequi.  Modum  autem  neque  pondus^ 
neque  ullum  ahum  numerum^  ad  quern  omnia  referens 
accurate  fcias^  non  invenies  alium^  quam  corporis 
fenfum,  S^ocirca  operofum  ita  accurate  condifcere^ 
ut  par  urn  hinc  aut  illinc  pecces,  ^anquam  ego 
hunc  medicum  vehe7nenter  laudaverim  parum  pec- 
cantem.  Exadiam  vero  certitudinem  perfpicere 
raro  contingit.  “  But  fome  rule  ought  to  be 
“  found  to  guide  our  conjedtures  ;  but  neither  the 
rule  of  weight,  nor  of  number,  nor  any  other 
way  to  which  all  other  things  are  referred  and 
‘  accurately  known,  will  here  fiifhce ;  nor  will  you 
find  any  other  rule  than  the  fenfe  of  the  body. 
For  this  reafon  you  ought  accurately  to  learn  by 
a  laborious  obfervation  neither  to  offend  much 
by  excefs  or  defedt.  I  fhould  therefore  great¬ 
ly  recommend  the  Phyfician  whofe  error  in  this 
‘  refpedl  is  but  fmall ;  for  to  attain  to  an  exadt 
certainty  rarely  happens.”  No  one  therefore 
need  be  afhamed  to  learn  by  a  careful  obfervation 
in  patients,  whether  or  no  he  has  committed  any 
error  in  prefcribing  the  diet  fuitabie  in  fevers,  by 
remarking  the  fenfe  of  refrefhment  or  uneafineis 
following  after  the  taking  of  the  food. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  things  to  be  confidered  with 
regard  to  the  ftrength  and  quantity  of  the  food  to 
be  adminiftered  to  febrile  patients ;  and  by  the 
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feven  rules  comprifed  in  this  apHorifm  all  error 
miy  be  avouied,  as  3ar  as  is  polBble  by  art,  as  it 
is  Rnown  ac  prefent.  But  by  all  thele  ways  the 
p-v^wers  or  the  febrile  patient  are  fupported,  inaf- 
much  as  they  fupply  the  neceflary  quantity  of 
healthy  humours,  or  of  what  is  ii'-arly  ot  the  lame 
nature :  and  thrfe  are  ufually  called  cordials,  a 
word  lefs  proper  indeed,  but  received  into  praftice. 
But  there  are  other  cordials,  as  th  y  are  termed, 
whereby  the  too  weak  aflion  of  the  velTels  upon 
^heir  humours  is  increafed,  and  the  too  flow  mo¬ 
tion  of  them  through  the  veffeis  augmented.  The 
firft  fore  of  cordials  are  ufually  termed  rcpletive, 
and  the  latter  fort  are  called  ftimulating.  But 
fince  generally  the  humours  have  too  violent  mo¬ 
tion  in  fevers,  there  is  not  fo  often  occafion  for 
ilirnulants  But  if  the  febrile  motion  fhould  be 
fo  low  or  weak  before  the  concodtion,  that  the 
force  thereof  is  not  fufficient  to  diflblve  the  coagu- 
lum  in  tevers,  then  thefe  ftimulating  cordials  are 
ferviceable.  But  how  it  may  be  known  in  the  cu’-c 
of  fevers,  that  ftimulating  cardiacs  are  neceflary, 
will  be  declared  hereafter  at  §  609.  and 

§  61 1,  where  we  (hail  treat  of  thofe  which  are  btid 
adapted  for  this  intention. 

We  come  next  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  fevers  by- 
removing  the  ftimulus,  or  coagulumf,  or  both, 
v./hich  produce  the  fever,  preferving  1  fe  entire. 
We  fhail  firfl:  treat  of  ftimulants,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  fuch  as  are  applied  external  to  the  body, 
or  lodged  internally,  whether  taken  into  the  bo¬ 
dy,  or  elfe  formed  there  by  a  corruption  of  the 
healthy  humours.  The  next  aphorifm  then  will 
teach  what  is  to  be  done,  when  the  caufe  of  the 
fever  is  fomething  acrid  or  irritating  lodged  with* 
out  the  body. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  DCIII. 

Every  thing  acrid  or  irritating  exter¬ 
nally  applied  to,  or  adhering  in  the  bo¬ 
dy,  fach  as  &arp-pointed  fragments  of  me¬ 
tal,  glafs,  wood,  ftone,  bone,  or  any  ftimu- 
lating,  inflaming,  corroding,. bliflcring  cau- 
flic,  deftroying  or  poifonous  matter  of  any 
kind,  muft  be  removed  as  foon  as  poflible, 
when  known  or  difcovered  y  and  then  the 
place  where  they  lodged,  and  which  they 
injured,  muff  be  fomented  with  lenient,  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  foft,  oily,  anodyne,  and  gentle 
aperient  medicines. 

7  h'  fr*  acrid  fubftances,  wh’ch  may  be  externally 
appiicG  CO  ihc  body,  are  eitner  fuch  as  may  injure 
and  irricate  the  |  arts  by  means  of  their  rigidity 
and  fi-ure,  whereby  thry  are  enabled  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  motion  imprtfTed  upon  them  by  very 
few  po’nts  *,  and  luch  arc  uiiial'y  called  mechanic  al 
acrids,  becaufe  the  adlion  of  them  may  be  eafily 
underftood  trom  the  common  laws  of  motion  to 
whicn  all  bodies  are  fubfervient  •,  as  when,  for 
example,  when  a  fliarp-pointed  fragment  of  glafs, 
iTictai,  or  any  other  fuch  like  fubltance  is  thrult 
into  lome  foft  part  of  the  body.  But  there  are 
moreover  other  fubftances,  which  only  externally 
applied,  inflame,  irritate,  and  fometimes  deftroy 
the  parts,  though  fuch  effedts  do  not  ieem  capable 
of  being  derived  from  their  figure,  hardnefs,  den- 
fity,  dffr.  For  that  which  i$  to  adtive  in  thefe  bo¬ 
dies,  is  often  of  fo  fmall  a  bulk,  that  it  efcapes 
every  one  of  the  fenles  j  fo  that  we  cannot  know 

any 
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any  thing  certain  of  the  figure,  points,  or  the 
like  of  thcfe  particles.  But  becaufe  the  like  effcdls 
often  follow  from  thofe  invifible  partich's,  which 
are  obferved  to  be  produced  by  thofe  that  injure 
by  a  mechanical  acrimony,  therefore  many  have 
been  pleafed  to  afcribe  and  fuppofe  the  fame  figure, 
hardnefs,  to  the  particles  of  thefe  bodies. 
But  their  opinion  lies  open  to  many  difficulties,  for 
cantharides  applied  externally  to  the  body  excite 
an  infiammacion,  and  dififolve  the  very  tender  vef- 
feis  which  conned  the  cuticle  to  the  flcin,  and  if 
left  upon  the  part  too  long  they  caufe  a  deep  ulce¬ 
ration  with  extreme  pain.  If  now  it  be  faid,  that 
thefe  infeds  abound  with  fmall  particles  which  are 
rigid  and  ffiarp-pointed,  and  which,  being  put  in 
motion  by  the  heat  of  the  body  to  which  they  ad¬ 
here,  cut  afunder  the  very  minute  vefirls,  it  may 
be  afked  why  the  fame  particles,  moving  through 
the  minute  vefiels  of  the  living  infed  itfelf,  did 
not  deftroy  them  in  the  like  manner.  When  a  vi¬ 
per  has  made  a  fmall  wmund  with  his  tooth,  and  in- 
jeded  fome  of  its  poifon,  the  moft  fevere  inflam¬ 
mation,  fever,  anxiety,  ^c.  and  often  Death  it¬ 
felf  follows  :  and  yet  this  poifon  both  as  to  tafle  and 
colour  comes  neareft  in  refemblance  to  oil  of  al¬ 
monds,  manifefting  little  or  no  acrimony  to  the 
fenfes ;  and  what  is  more,  this,  which  is  fo  dange¬ 
rous  a  poifon,  when  mixed  immediately  with  the 
blood,  is  neverthelefs  fwallowed  without  any  bad 
confequence  (fee  the  comment  to  §  155.)  But  it  is 
fufficient  for  the  Phyfician  to  know  what  thefe  and 
the  like  fubftapees  applied  to  the  body  can  effed, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  remedies  whereby 
the  injuries  thence  following  may 'be  removed  or 
correded  :  nor  will  it  be  any  diigrace  ingenuoufly 
to  confefs  his  ignorance  of  thofe  things  which  are 
not  yet  undwTilood,  fince  the  moft  plaufible  hypo- 
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thefes  do  not  anfwer  and  agree  with  all  the  appear¬ 
ances,  and  it  is  often  dangerous  to  derive  rules 
from  fuch  hypothefes,  to  dire6l  us  in  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  removal  of  the  injuries.  Now  thefe 
acrid  fubftances,  whofe  effeds  we  knovj  by  obferva- 
tion,  but  whofe  manner  of  adion  we  are  often  un¬ 
acquainted  with,  do  frequently  produce  very  dif¬ 
ferent  effects,  according  to  their  different  ftrength 
and  the  time  in  which  they  continue  to  be  applied. 
The  milder  kind  of  thefe  ftimulate  the  parts  but 
flighily,  and  then  produce  a  flight  eryfipelas,  and 
are  therefore  called  robefiers,becaufe  they  introduce 
fuch  a  colour  into  the  ficin.  But  the  more  acrid  of 
thefe,  or  even  the  former,  left  a  longer  time  upon 
the  parts,  raife  the  cuticle  into  a  blifter,  and  cor¬ 
rode  the  fkin.  But  cauteries,  if  a(5tual,  immedi¬ 
ately  deftroy  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  change  it  into  a  dead  efehar  or  fcab  ;  and  even 
the  potential  cauteries  produce  the  fame  effedts, 
though  more  (lowly.  But  there  are  fome  things 
which  not  only  deftroy  the  continuity  of  the  parts, 
but  at  the  fame  time  difpofe  them  to  the  v,^orft  pu- 
trefadtion,  and  change  the  whole  into  a  moft 
ftinking  corruption,  as  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  faid  before  at  §  425.  Thus  the  lixivium  of 
quicklime,  which  does  not  feem  very  acrid  to  the 
tafte,  being  mixed  with  the  moft  healthy  humours, 
as  urine  for  inftance,  immediately  caufes  them  to 
exhale  a  moft  volatile  and  cauftic  fait,  like  unto 
that  which  is  produced  by  putrefadion.  The 
imprudent  application  of  corrofive  fublimate  to 
confume  an  external  tumour,  has  converted  all  the 
humours  of  the  body  into  the  moft  ill-fmelling 
corruption  (fee  the  comment  to  §  58 6,  N°.  4.)  But 
as  thefe  external  acrid  fubftances  have  fo  great  a 
malignity,  they  are  therefore  juftly  termed  poi- 
fonotis. 


When 
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When  therefore  it  appears  by  a  careful  exa¬ 
mination,  that  the  caufe  of  the  fever  proceeds 
from  fuch  things  externally  applied,  the  only  cure 
is  to  remove  them  immediately  ;  for  fince  even  by 
thefe  a  fever  may  be  excited  in  the  moft  healthy 
body,  it  is  very  evident  that  no  other  method  of 
cure  remains.  This  Dicmerbroeck  ^  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  in  many  patients,  who  be¬ 
lieved  themfelves  taken  with  the  plague,  becaufe 
they  had  an  oppreflion  at  the  heart,  with  an  inter¬ 
nal  heat,  and  in  the  middle  of  their  breads  found 
blackifh  coloured  puftules  :  but  that  knowing  Phy- 
fician  readily  perceived  that  thefe  were  no  fymp- 
toms  of  the  plague,  but  of  an  amulet  of  arlenic, 
which  was  fold  by  impoftors  at  an  high  price,  as  a 
certain  prophyladic  or  prefervative,  and  which  be- 
ing  applied  to  the  bread  had  produced  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  and  therefore  by  immediately  throwing 
afide  the  amulet,  he  happily  ftt  them  at  liberty 
from  imminent  danger. 

Flow  fharp-pointed  fragments  of  metals,  dones, 
fsfc.  which  injure  by  a  mechanical  acrimony, 
ought  to  be  removed,  and  what  things  are  to  be 
obferved  in  the  performance  thereof,  has  been 
already  declared  in  the  hidory  of  wounds  (§  186 
to  189J;  and  thefe  being  removed,  the  red  of 
the  cure  may  be  underdood  alio  from  the  cure  of 
wounds.  But  when  the  fever  proceeds  from  other 
acrids,  as  for  example,  cantharides,  arfenic,  or  the. 
like,  greater  caution  is  required  ;  for  frequently 
the  minute  particles  of  thefe,  namely,  if  they 
were  reduced  into  and  applied  under  the  form 
of  a  fine  powder  or  meal,  lodge  themfelves  under 
the  dales  of  the  cuticle,  and  dill  continue  to  ex¬ 
ert  their  virulence  j  whence  a  very  careful  wafh- 
ing  and  cleanfing  of  the  part  adedled  is  neceflary; 

More- 
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Moreover,  the  part  injured  is  often  excoriated,  or 
deeply  corroded,  and  the  nervous  part  of  the  Ikin 
becomes  irritated  and  painful  by  the  touch  of  every 
thing  that  is  the  leaft  acrid,  infomuch  that  fre¬ 
quently  it  cannot  bear  the  contadl  of  the  air,  with¬ 
out  extreme  pain,  whence  inflammation  and  fever 
frequently  follow.  Therefore  the  part  ought  to 
be  fomented  with  the  mofl:  emollient  decodlions, 
fuch  are  thofe  beft  made  of  marlh-mallows,  mal¬ 
lows,  mullen,  linfeeds,  quince  feeds,  and  the  like 
muc  laginous  fubftances.  The  mofl:  emollient  oint¬ 
ments,  as  of  poplar,  rofes,  ^c.  are  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  anodynes  are  likewife  added  to 
thefe,  to  abate  the  troublefome  fenfe  of  pain  in 
the  part.  And  if  at  the  fame  time  all  the  parts 
are  relaxed  by  the  fomentations,  they  are  by  that 
means  well  difpofed  to  make  an  eafy  expulfion  of 
any  part  of  the  acrid  matter,  which  may  flill  adhere. 
Forms  of  thefe  remedies  may  be  feen  in  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  of  our  author  at  the  number  correfpond- 
ing  to  that  of  the  prefent  aphorifm. 
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SECT.  DCIV. 

H  E  acrid  irritating  matter  lodged  in¬ 


ternally,  whether  arifing  from  an  in 


fiammation,  fuppuration,  gangrene,  fphace- 
lus,  cancer,  caries  of  a  bone,  ichor,  pus,  or 
(harp  and  flagnant  lymph,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  or  corred:ed,  Agreeable  to  the  rules  be¬ 
fore  given  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  difeafes  al¬ 
ready  premifed.  If  any  acrid  and  poifonous, 
or  epidemical  contagion  be  received  into  the 
body,  fo  as  to  irritate  the  vital  powers,  it 
ought  to  be  treated  agreeable  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  epidemical  difeafes  (§  1407  to 
T412). 

But  when  the  acrid  irritating  matter  is  lodged  in¬ 
ternally,  the  cure  is  more  difficult,  as  the  part  af- 
fedted  does  not  come  under  the  obfervation  of  the 
fenfes,  and  topical  medicines  cannot  always  be  ap- 
lied  fo  as  to  extend  with  their  virtues  entire  to 
the  affedled  part  •,  and  yet  in  the  mean  time  a  re¬ 
moval  of  this  acrid  matter  lodged  internally  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers  ;  and 
hence  appears  the  reafon  of  the  greater  difficulty 
which  attends  their  cure.  In  the  next  place,  the 
principal  kinds  of  this  acrimony  are  enumerated. 

From  an  inflammation.]  That  a  fever  is  an  in- 
feparable  companion  of  inflammation,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  feen  in  the  comment  to  §  558.  And  when 
the  Imallefl;  veflels  being  flopped  up  with  impervi¬ 
ous  humours,  are  urged  by  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  adling  behind,  there  follows  a  diflradtion  of 
the  finall  nervous  flbres,,  from  whence  we  obferve 


pain, 
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pain,  and  at  length  a  reparation  of  the  continuity, 
with  almoft  all  the  other  effeds  which  follow  frorn 
the  application  of  acrids  externally.  Helmont 
was  therefore  in  no  great  error,  when  he  confidered 
a  pleurify  as  a  thorn  fixed  in  the  i5tercoftal  mem¬ 
branes,  and  he  fays,  that  the  pulling  out  this  thorn 
makes  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  (fee  the  comment  to  § 
39b.  N".  2.) :  but  this  thorn  was  notan  hoftile  acid 
as  he  believed,  but  a  denfe  inflammatory  matter 
impaded  into  the  extremities  of  the  fmalleft  arte¬ 
ries,  and  which,  in  vain,  he  attempted  to  remove 
by  his  fpecifics.  But  a  fever  arifing  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  cannot  be  removed,  unlefs  that  mat¬ 
ter  is  refolved ;  for  when  the  inflammation  turns 
to  a  fuppuration  or  a  gangrene,  the  fever  conti¬ 
nues,  and  is  even  increafed.  Hence  thofe  have 
been  grofsly  miftaken,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
cure  the  fever  which  attends  acute  inflammatory 
difeafes  by  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  for  although  the 
violence  of  the  fever  might  be  thus  kept  under, 
yet  the  fame  ftirnulus  remaining  will  immediately 
after  renew  the  fever  again.  The  only  cure  there¬ 
fore  for  fuch  fevers  is  by  refolving  the  inflamma¬ 
tion ;  and  yet  this  refoiution  of  the  inflammatory 
matter  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  by  too 
much  weakening  the  body,  does  great  mifehief. 

Suppuration. J  In  the  comment  to  §  3^7?  we 
faw  that  the  fever,  pain,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
the  inflammation,  when  being  incapable  of  refo¬ 
iution,  it  turned  to  fuppuration.  But  although,  as 
was  there  obferved  from  Hippocrates,  all  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  worfe  while  the  matter  is  forming  than  af¬ 
ter  it  is  completely  made;  yet  unlefs  that  matter 
can  be  evacuated  which  is  colleded  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body,  it  becomes  attenuated,  acrid, 
md  putrefying,  erodes  and  inflames  the  adjacent 
parts,  is  then  abforbed  by  the  open  mouths  of  the 

fmali 
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fmall  eroded  veins,  infedls  the  blood,  and  ki'ndles 
the  very  word  kind  of  fevers  (fee  §  406,)  never 
curable,  unlefs  the  purulent  ftimulus  can  be  corred- 
ed  and  expelled.  In  confumptive  people,  whofe 
lungs  v^afte  away  by  a  flow  fuppu ration,  there  is 
a  continual  flight  fever,  which  often  increafes  every 
day  at  the  time  when  frefh  chyle  is  plentifully  fup- 
plied  and  driven  together  with  the  blood  through 
the  lungs :  fome  people  therefore,  believing  this 
fever  to  be  pf  the  intermitting  kind,  have  made 
trial  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  but  always  with 
the  mod  fatal  fuccefs ;  for  the  purulent  fources  re¬ 
maining,  they  in  the  mean  time  fnpprefs  the  fe¬ 
brile  motion,  whereby  the  colleffed  matter  ought 
to  have  been  expelled,  whence  the  greated  anxie¬ 
ties  and  fomecimes  death  itdlf  has  followed  from 
that  pradice.  For  the  whole  cure  of  fuch  a  dif- 
order  confids  in  wafhing  out  as  it  were,  and  de¬ 
terging  the  purulent  matter,  and  then  to  confoli- 
date  the  parts  thus  cleanfed  from  the  matter,  as  in 
the  cure  of  a  clean  wound.  But  it  is  often  out  of 
the  power  of  art  to  effed  what  the  curative  indica¬ 
tion  demands  *,  becaufe  when  the  bed  decodions 
for  this  purpofe,  from  the  roots  of  China,  farfaparilla, 
vipers  grafs,  agrimony,  betony,  Cfr.  are  drank  in 
large  quantities,  the.  patient’s  drength  cannot  fup- 
porc  them,  but  they  run  off  immediately  into  pro- 
fufe  fweats,  with  a  great  and  fudden  dtjrdion 
of  the  drength,  or  fometimes  they  run  eff  with 
equal  violence  and  danger  by  ftoo!.  For  unlefs 
the  powers  are  fufflciently  drong,  the  patient  can¬ 
not  be  able  to  take,  retain,  and  circulate  fo  great 
a  quantity  of  thefe  decoctions,  through  all  parts 
of  the  body;  hence  therefore  marrer  will  be  accu¬ 
mulated  and  renewed  every  day  in  the  affeded 
part,  It  it  is  not  expedorattd;  whence  the  fever 
increafes,  and  the  booy  being  confumed,  at  length 
expires  juiccirfs  and  taoid. 
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Gangrene,  fphacelus,  For  if  laudable 

matter  only  by  heat  and  ftagnation  corrupts  in  the 
{3arc  where  it  is  confined,  and  being  abforbed  by 
the  veins  may  kindle  the  worit  fevers,  much  more 
tnay  the  fame  be  feared  from  the  gangrenous  ichor 
and  pucrefadtion  of  parts  corrupted  by  a  mortifi- 
:ation.  Add  t6  this,  that  a  feparation  of  a  gan¬ 
grene  or  fphacelus  can  never  be  obtained  unlefs  the 
margins  of  the  adjacent  living  parts  fuffer  an  in^ 
^animation,  and  then  fuppurating  divide  the  dead 
Tom  the  living  and  thence  again  a  fever  arifes. 
W'hat  injuries  arife  from  a  cancerous  ichor,  and 
Ivhat  enormous  pains  and  fevers  are  excited,  while 
:he  living  parrs  are  gradually  corroded  thereby, 
las  been  declared  before  at  §  499.  as  alfo  what 
maladies  enfue  the  word  putrefadlion  in  a  corrup- 
:ion  of  the  bones,  and  more  efpecially  of  their 
contained  marrow  (§  526.)  If  therefore  fevers  arife 
rom  irritating  acrimony  produced  by  thefe  mala- 
iies,  it  is  fufficiently  apparent  that  the  cure  of 
:bofe  fevers  will  depend  upon  the  cure  of  thofe 
lifeafes,  concerning  which  we  treated  more  aC 
arge  in  the  hiftory  of  each. 

Sharp  and  ftagnant  lymph.]  The  lymph  is 
)ften  accumulated  in  the  larger  or  fmaller  cavities 
^f  the  body,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  explain  more  at 
arge  when  we  come  to  treat  of  a  dropfy ;  and-  as 
he  lymph  is  at  firfh  mild  and  without  acrimony, 
t  offends  only  by  its  weight  and  compreffure- 
lut  by  long  reft  the  lymph  gradually  corrupts,  and 
urns  acrid  fo  as  to  erode  and  inflame  the  contain- 
ng  parts  ;  and  partly  from  this  caufe  and  from 
he  abforpeion  of  the  putrid  ichor  by  the  bibulous 
dens,  a  fever  of  the  worft  kind  is  excited,  in 
vhich  there  is  intenfe  heat,  although  the  dropfy 
s  in  its  own  nature  a  cold  difeafe.  The  cure  of 
uch  a  fever  requires  an  expiilflon  of  the  acrid  and 
tagnant  lymph,  or  a  correction  of  the  putrefaction 
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already  formed,  and  a  prevention  of  it  for  the 
future.  From  hence  it  is  alfo  evident  that  bitters, 
alcalies,  ftrong  fpices,  which  are  fo  ufe- 

ful  in  the  beginning  of  a  dropfy,  do  great  mif- 
chief  when  the  ftagnant  lymph  is  once  begun  to 
putrefy. 

Epidemical  acrid,  The  f-veral  kinds  of 

acrimony  before  enumerated  which  by  their  ftimu- 
lus  excite  a  fever,  may  be  reduced  to  fome  known 
clafs  of  acrimony,  for  which  we -are  provided  with 
the  moil  efficacious  remedies.  But  fevers  which 
arife  from  an  epidemical  acrid,  or  a  poifonous  con¬ 
tagion,  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  underftood  and 
cured.  But  although  the  fubtlety  of  thefe  is  fuch 
that  they  manifefl  themfelves  only  by  their  mod 
malignant  effedts  in  the  body,  yet  becaufe  they 
"irritare  the  vital  powers  with  a  great  force,  there¬ 
fore  they  are  ufually  called  acrid,  though  it  does 
not  feem  eafy  to  reduce  them  to  any  known  clafs 
>  of  acrimony.  The  only  method  with  which  art  is 
provided  for  curing  thefe  difeafes,  (unlefs  a  fpe- 
cific  antidote  for  them  Ihould  happen  to  be  difco- 
vered)  is  by  a  careful  obfervation  to  difcover  what 
ways  nature,  irritated  by  thefe  ftimuli,  makes  ufe 
of  to  deftroy  their  force,  or  expel  them  from  the 
body  ;  and  then  to  imitate  and  forward  as  much  as 
poffible  thefe  falutary  endeavours  of  nature.  For 
we  know  nothing  a  priori  of  thefe  caufes,  but  all 
the  curative  indications  arife  from  the  nature  and 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe  being  known  throughout  its 
whole  progrefs.  But  what  rules  are  to  be  obferved 
in  difcovering  fuch  difeafes,  and  in  finding  out 
their  latent  difpofitions,  will  be  explained  hereafter 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  epidemical  difeafes  un¬ 
der  their  particular  head. 


SECT- 
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H  E  acrid  Irritating:  matter  introduced 
into  the  humours  themfeives  by  ufe 
of  the  fix  non*naturals,  may  and  ought  to  be 
removed  or  corre<5ted  by  different  reniediesi 
according  to  its  own  ahd  different  nature. 


It  has  been  cuftomary  with  phyficians,  in  dif- 
cov^ering  the  remote  caufes  of  difeafesj  to  affift 
their  memories  by  proceeding  methodically  and  re-" 
ducing  them  to  certain  claffes,  under  the  title  of  non¬ 
naturals  j  calling  them  fo  becaufe  by  the  ufe  or  abufe 
of  them,  they  may  be  good  and  natural,  or  bad 
and  againft  nature  \  But  generally  the  non-natu¬ 
rals  are  ufed  to  be  comprifed  under  fix  heads^ 
namely  airj  food  and  drink,  motion  and  reff^ 
paflions  of  the  mind,  things  retained  and  dif- 
chargedjfleep  and  vigilance.  But  by  runningthrough 
each  of  thele  by  themfeives,  we  enquire  whether 
the  prefent  fever  in  the  patient  arifes  from  one  or 
more  of  thefe  caufes,  and  when  this  has  been  dif- 
covered:,  it  may  be  eafily  determined  what  remedies 
will  be  convenient  for  the  cure  of  a  fever  whofe 
taufe  is  thus  known.  For  in  fevers  arifing  from 
an  abufe  of  the  fix  non- naturals,  a  fkilful  phyfician 
may  be  of  very  great  fervice  *,  when  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  is  obliged  to  perform  only  the  part  of  a 
fpeftator  in  thofe  fevers  which  arife  from  an  epi¬ 
demic  or  poifonous  flimulus,  until  by  a  careful  ob- 
fervation  he  has  learnt  the  genius  and  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  with  the  various  endeavours  of  nature;  be¬ 
caufe  the  nature  of  fuch  a  ftimulus  can  only  be 
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known  by  the  effe6ts  which  it  produces  in  the  body 
of  the  patient;  therefore  the  dignity  or  ufeful- 
nefs  of  this  difcovery  of  the  caufes  diredting  to  the 
cure  of  fevers  calls  for  a  confidcration  of  them 
under  each  of  the  following  heads. 

I.  Thofe  which  arife  from  too  much  ex- 
crcife  or  motion,  are  cured  by  reft  of  bo¬ 
dy  and  mind,  with  fuch  aliments  and  medi¬ 
cines  as  moiften,  dilate,  and  foften  or  allay 
acrimony. 

We  have  already  feen  in  the  comment  to  §  585. 
N°.  3,  that  acute  and  mortal  fevers  may  arife  from 
too  violent  exercife  of  body.  And  if  we  confider 
the  effeds  which  follow  in  the  body  from  too  great 
motion,  the  reafon  will  be  evident  why  only  the  re¬ 
medies  reckoned  up  in  this  number  are  of  fervic^ 
For  by  violent  motion  of  the  body,  the  velocity  of 
all  the  humours  is  increafed,  (ince  the  contradion 
of  the  mufcles  quickens  the  motion  of  the  venal 
blood  towards  the  heart,  whence  one  of  thofe 
caufes  (and  a  very  powerful  one)  producing  the 
heart’s  motion  is  increafed,  fince  even  thereby 
the  motion  of  the  heart  may  be  renewed  in  a  dead 
body,  as  we  faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  574. 
But  the  veins  being  thus  depleted,  the  arteries 
more  efpecially  propel  their  contained  humours 
through  the  fmalleft  extremities,  into  the  now  lefs 
refifting  veins,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the 
circulation  will  be  increafed  thro’  all  the  vefTels. 
But  this  cannot  be  performed  without  applying  the 
humours  oftener,  or  in  a  greater  quantity,  to  the 
fecretory  organs  in  the  fame  time,  whence  the 
more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  will  be  diffipated, 
and  efpecially^  in  fweats ;  thus  what  remains  will 
be  infpiflated,  and  by  the  greater  adion  of  the 
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veflels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ading  fluids  upon  the  vefTels,  the  blood  acquires 
an  inflammatory  denfity.  Add  to  this,  that  by 
the  violent  attrition  of  the  folids  and  fluids  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  heat  thence  arifing,  all  the  hu¬ 
mours  will  incline  toa  greater  acrimony,  andthefalts 
and  oils  of  the  blood  will  become  more  acrid  and 
volatile,  lee  §  100.  This  we  are  alfo  taught  by  the 
urine,  which  being  difcharged  after  violent  exer- 
cifes  of  body  is  oblerved  very  red,  acrid,  fcalding, 
and  ftrong  f  relling.  The  firft  thing  therefore  re¬ 
quired  here  is  to  allay  the  too  great  motion  of  the 
humours  by  reft  of  body  and  mind  ;  for  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure,  if  the  caufe  pro¬ 
ducing  the  difeal'e  continues  to  ad.  Hence  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ‘  obferves  •,  In  omni  corf  oris  motu^  (fuim 
id  lahorare  cceperit^  qiiies  ftatim  lajjitudinem  levat. 
That  whenever  the  body  begins  to  be  indifpofed 
“  from  any  kind  of  motion,  reft  immediately  re- 
‘‘  lieves  the  wearinefs.”  And  we  even  fee  that 
thofc  who  have  been  tired  with  too  much  mo¬ 
tion,  naturally  give  themfeives  over  to  reft,  and 
often  refufe  their  food  by  too  great  wcarinefs. 
Hence  Celfus  ^  fays ;  Si  qiiando  tamen  infue- 
tus  aliquis  lahoravit^  ant  multo  fltis^  quam  folet^ 
etiam  is  qui  ajfuevit^  huic  jejuno  dormiendum  ejt  : 
multo  magts^  Ji  etiam  os  amartm  eft,  vel  oculi  cali- 
gant,  aut  venter  ferturhatur,  I"um  enim  non  dor- 
miendum  tantummo  do  jejuno  ejt,  fed  etiam  in  pofterum 
diem  ita  permanendum,  nifi  cito  quies  id  fuftulit, 
“  But  when  a  perfon  has  laboured  who  has  not 
been  ufed  to  it,  or  if  more  work  has  been 
done  than  ufual  by  a  perfon  who  has  been  even 
accuftomed  to  labour,  fuch  a  one  ought  to  fleep 
with  an  empty  ftomach,  and  much  more  fo  if 
there  is  a  bitternefs  of  the  mouth,  a  dimnefs  of 
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“  the  fighr,  or  a  diftiirbance  in  the  bowels.  Fojj 
then  he  muft  not  only  fleep  falling,  but  continue, 
fo  for  the  next  day,  unlefs  reft  fppA  removes 
his  complaints.”  • 

But  thefe  bad  fymptoms  happen  more  efpecially; 
when  the  bile,  being  rendered  acrid  by  too  much 
exercife,  fluduates  in  too  great  a  quantity  about  the 
praecordia :  And  from  hence  at  ieaft  it  is  evident 
that  reft  is  the  chief  remedy  to  be  ufed  after  too 
much  exercife ;  and  therefore  a  little  after  he  fays 
^  in  the  fame  chapter,  Pcfi  iter^  prmum  fidfley 
ddn  undfio,  &c.  ‘‘  After  travelling  on  foot,  the 

‘‘  perfon  muft  firft  reft  and  then  ufe  undion, 
‘‘  But  fince  commotions  of  the  mind  may 

excite  a  much  greater  velocity  in  the  circulation 
than  motion  of  the  body  (  §  5S6.  N^  3. )  the 
reafon  is  evident  why  reft  of  mind  is  alfo  highly 
neceftary.  But  becaufe  the  mouths  or  beginnings 
of  the  veflels  are  too  much  dilated  by  excefs  of 
motion  (fee  §  100.)  therefore  the  grofter  humours 
will  enter  the  fmaller  veflels  by  an  error  of  place  ; 
but  this  is  a  diforder  which  will  be  removed  by 
reft  :  For  when  a  lefs  force  urges  behind,  the  veflels 
contrading  by  their  natural  ftrength  repel  back; 
the  erroneous  particles  into  the  larger  trunks, 
whence  the  obftrudiorj  arifing  from  this  caufe  is  re- 
folved.  This  eFed  is  apparent  even  to  the  eye  in 
thofe  who  by  violent  running  look  red  all  over 
their  body,  from  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the 
fmaller  cutaneous  veflels,  but  after  they  have  refted 
for  a  time,  that  rednefs  abates,  and  at  laft  the 
body  recovers  its  natural  colour. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  fee  what  helps  are  re¬ 
quired  to  reftore  thofe  parts  of  the  humours  which 
were  wafted  by  excefs  of  motion,  and  to  corred 
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the  defedts  which  follow  from  thence :  But  this  is 
done  by 

Such  aliments  and  medicines  as  moiflen.]  For 
by  too  much  motion  of  body  the  moft  liquid  parr 
of  the  humours  is  diffipated,  and  the  reft  confe- 
quently  becomes  drier  and  thicker :  Therefore 
every  thing  that  is  moiftening  proves  in  this  cafe 
moft  ufeful,  whether  internally  taken  or  applied  to 
the  externa)  furface  of  the  body.  Hence  iFgineta"* 
direds  thofe  who  have  a  fever  from  wearinefs,  torub 
themfelves  gently  with  oily  or  fat  fubftances,  and 
to  go  into  the  warm  bath  :  And  Trallian  "  direds 
all  thofe  methods  to  be  taken  which  may  rather 
increafe  the  moifture  than  exhauft  it  out  of  the 
body.  Therefore  he  only  recommends  gentle 
fridion,  becaufe  more  violent  increales  the  motion, 
and  then  to  anoint  the  whole  body  with  water  and 
oil,  and  to  cherilh  it  afterwards  in  the  warm  bath. 
The  like  advice  is  alfo  given  by  Celfus  ^ 

Dilute.]  What  diluents  are  and  how  they  ad, 
has  been  faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  .32  and 
134.  But  by  excefs  of  motion,  as  was  faid  before, 
the  moft  fluid  parts  are  diflipated,  and  the  particles 
of  the  blood  being  compaded  together,  by  a  great¬ 
er  adion  of  the  veflels  upon  their  humours,  become 
impervious ;  and  therefore  both  thefe  effeds  re¬ 
quire  diluents,  'inafmuch  as  they  reftore  the  parti¬ 
cles  loft,  and  by  their  interpofition  betwixt  thofe 
of  the  blood,  prevent  their  mutual  contad  and 
cohefion.  But  diluents  ad  the  beft  of  all  if  they 
are  made  warm  (fee  §  i34.)>  cold  things,  whe¬ 
ther  drank  or  applied  to  the  external  furface  of 
the  body,  after  it  has  been  heated  by  violent  mo¬ 
tion,  may  do  great  damage  ( as  was  demonftrated 
in  the  comment  to  §  118.)  The  fame  thing  is 
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alfo  carefully  advifed  by  Celfiis  when  he  fays ;  lllui 
^uo^u6  uoJIb  o'poTtct^  (^uod  6X  luhoYC  Juddftti 
potio  perniciojijjima  eft:  atque  eiiam^  mm  fudor  re- 
itinere  fatigatis  inutilU»  “  It  ought  alfo  to 
«  be  obferved  that  drinking  of  cold  liquors  is  ex-. 
‘‘  tremely  pernicious  in  a  perfon  fweating  by  la-- 
bonr -/And  alfo  that  it  is  not  iilcful  even  after 
“  the  fweatis  abated  in  fuch  as  have  been,  drtcl 
‘‘  by  travelling  p.” 

Soften  or  allay  acrimony.]  For  fince  excefs  of 
motion  renders  the  falts  and  oils  ot  the  blood  more 
acrid  and  volatile,  therefore  foftening  and  fheathing 
fubflances,  which  obtund  all  acrimony,  will  be  of 
the  greatelt  ufe  ;  and  more  efpecially  fuch  of  thefe 
as  are  by  their  own  nature  inclned  to  refill  all 
putrefaclion,  as  are  all  mealy  fubftances.  Hence 
decodlions  of  oats,  barley,  whey,  milk  and  water, 
and  the  like,  are  of  the  greatelt  fervice  in  thele 
cafes.  By  all  thefe  means  the  molt  violent  and 
inflammatory  difeafes  which  are  ufcd  to  arife  from 
too  much  motion  of  body,  may  be  frequently  pre¬ 
vented.  Therefore  in  Afia  the  inn-keepers  take 
the  wearied  travellers  into  a  warm  bath,  then  fup- 
ply  them  plentifully  with  drinks  made  warm,  and  at 
length  with  food  confiding  alniod  entirely  of  grain 
and  garden-fruits,  and  then  at  lad  they  are  well 
refreflied  by  found  fleep. 

2.  Such  as  arife  from  too  intenfe  beat  of 
the  air  are  bed  cured  by  moderating  that  heat, 
by  the  exhalation  of  cold  things,  elpecially 
dome  plants  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  by 
the  drinking  of  water  nitrated  alitcle  acidulous, 
or  rendered  lubacid  with  a  little  wine,  by 
fubacid  and  balfamic  food  very  little  faked, 
and  medicines  of  the  like  nature. 

For 
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For  by  too  great  heat  of  the  air  we  know  that 
the  moft  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  are  diffipated, 
and  the  fmall  veffels  dried  up.  Every  one  has  ex¬ 
perienced  this  who  has  travelled  in  the  fumnier-time 
thro’  a  fandy  country^  for  the  noftrils,  eyes,  internal 
parts  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  then  become  ex¬ 
tremely  dry ;  and  therefore  almoft  the  like  ma¬ 
ladies  are  to  be  expected  as  follow  from  too 
much  exercife  or  motion  of  body.  But  the  very 
fpeedieft  degeneration  of  the  humours  into  the 
worft  putrefadlion  is  obferved  in  a  very  hot  air. 
This  is  very  well  demonftrated  by  experiments  in 
the  chemiftry  of  our  celebrated  author  %  who  pro¬ 
cured  healthy  living  animals  to  be  detained  in  a 
place  the  air  of  which  was  48  degrees  hotter  than 
the  blood  of  a  healthy  child.  It  then  appeared 
that  in  about  the  fpace  of  28  minutes  the  animal 
was  fuffocated,  and  had  acquired  fo  great  a  degree 
of  putrefa6tion  that  no  body  was  able  to  bear  the 
intolerable  exhalation,  the  horrid  fmell  of  which 
fo  much  indifpofed  a  hard-labouring* man  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  prefent  death.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  heat  of  the  air  in  fummer,  even  in  the 
moft  fultry  and  fcorching  heats,  never  arifes  to  fo 
great  a  degree ;  but  yet  it  may  neverthelefs  appear 
from  hence  how  much  a  hot  air  tends  to  promote 
putrefadion.  Thus  we  alfo  know  that  in  the 
fummer  time  the  flefh  of  animals  killed  very 
Ipeedily  corrupts. 

The  cure  therefore  of  the  acrimony  ariling  from 
this  caufe  will  be  obtained,  by  removing  the  ^aufe 
itfelf,  and  corroding  thofe  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  body  by  the  heat  of  the 
air. 

By  temperating  the  heat  with  cooling  exhalati¬ 
ons.]  It  would  indeed  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  apply  cold  fuddenly  to  the  body,  after  it  has  been 

heated 
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heated  by  the  air;  for  nothing  does  more  mifchief 
than  fudden  alterations  from  heat  to  cold.  Hence 
in  the  fummer-time,  when  the  air  is  fuddenly 
cooled  after  intenfe  heats,  often  attended  with  thun¬ 
der,  great  rains,  and  fometimes  hail,  pleUrifies, 
quinfies,  and  the  like  inflammatory  difeafes,  invade 
carelefs  people.  I  faw  an  unhappy  man,  who  to 
avoid  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  air,  continued  fur 
the  fpace  of  two  hours  in  a  deep  cellar,  being  plea-^  . 
fed  with  the  agreeable,  but  deceitful  coolnefs  of  the 
place,  for  he  was  taken  up  almoft  half  dead,  with 
a  ftiffnefs  throughout  his  whole  body,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  feverely  punifhed  for  his  imprudence  by 
the  moil  obilinate  rheumatic  pains,  from  which  he 
with  much  difficulty  efcaped  after  feveral  months. 
It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  temperate  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  air  very  gradually,  as  it  may  by  the- 
power  of  the  phyfician  :  For  cold  water  drawn  up, 
efpecially  from  a  deep  well,  ^nd  fprinkled  on  tne 
wails  and  floor,  affords  a  fafe  and  pleafing  coplnefs. 
And  fince  it  is  in  our  power  to  increafe  the  cold  of 
water  almoft  at  pleafure,  by  adding  to  it  fea-falc, 
fal-ammoniacum,  and  nitre,  which  falts  caufe  a 
great  degree  of  cold  in  the  water  during  their  folu- 
tion,  as  we  learn  from  chemical  experiments,  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  thus  the  too  great  heat  of  the 
air  may  be  eafily  moderated. 

More  efpecially  fome  plants  fuitable  for  this  pur- 
pofe.]  The  celebrated  Dr.  Flales "  has  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  mofl  accurate  experiments,  that  plants 
drink  in  and  expire  again  an  incredible  quantity  of 
water,  and  therefore  this  may  be  the  bell  artifice  of 
difperfing  water  through  the  air;  as  when,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  branches  cutoff  from  a  willow  are  placed  in 
wet  fand.  There  are  alfo  fome  plants  which  exhale 
an  agreeable  fragrancy  together  with  water,  by 
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which  they  afford  a  pleafing  coolnefs  :  the  flower¬ 
ing  branches  of  elder  ferve  very  well  for  that  pur-* 
pofe;  but  they  do  not  flower  throughout  the  whole 
fummer-feafon.  Yet  many  more  plants  of  other 
kinds  may  be  fubftituted  in  their  flead  ;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  barbary-bufh,  meadow-fweet,  rofes, 
which  abound  with  fuch  a  fragrancy.  And 
thus  not  only  the  too  great  heat  of  the  air  is  qua¬ 
lified,  but  as  the  fame  air  is  moift  as  well  as  cool, 
before  it  is  infpired  and  touches  the  whole  furface 
of  the  body,  it  will  alfo  remove  the  too  great  dri- 
pefs  arifing  from  heat. 

By  drinking  water  fubacid  and  a  little  nitrous.] 
Too  great  heat  of  the  air  difpofes  every  thing  in 
the  body  to  putrefadion,  and  therefore  fuch  a  drink 
is  necelTary  as  very  much  reflfts  putrefadion.  But 
acids  have  this  refifting  power;  and  therefore  thefe 
diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  that  they 
may  not  injure  by  their  flimulus  when  they  are  very 
ftrong,  will  very  well  anfwer  this  intention.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  nitre  is  likewife  added,  becaufe 
it  is  not  only  a  powerful  antifeptic  or  cooling  me¬ 
dicine,  but  alfo  attenuates  the  inflammatory  fpiffi- 
tude  of  the  blood,  which  is  feared.  Thus  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  being  taken  into  the  body  with 
thefe  ingredients,  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  dilu¬ 
ting  the  humours,  and  relaxing  the  veflcls,  and  will 
at  the  fame  time  afford  a  vehicle  for  the  urine, 
whereby  the  falts  and  oils  already  become  too  acrid, 
are  naturally  difcharged  from  the  body. 

Mixed  with  a  little  tart  wine.]  It  is  a  vain  fear 
entertained  by  fome,  that  every  thing  bad  may  hap¬ 
pen  from  the  ufe  of  wine  in  fevers,  becaufe  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  heat  is  thereby  always  increafed. 
Strong  wines  indeed,  efpecially  if  taken  in  a  large 
quantity,  certainly  heat  the  body  too  much  ;  but 
wine  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  recruits 

the 
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the  langnifliing  powers,  and  yet  is  not  prejudicial 
by  ftimulating.  E.ven  a  much  more  agreeable  cool- 
nefs  is  perceived  from  the  drinking  of  wine  diluted 
with  a  great  deal  of  water,  than  of  water  only.  In 
ardent  fevers  Hippocrates  *  orders  the  patient  to  be 
fupplied  with  old  wine  of  Thafos  diluted  with 
twenty- five  times  as  much  water.  But  tart  wines 
are  more  efpecially  recommended  here,  becaufe 
they  refift  all  putrefadion  :  for  thus  we  know  that 
the  flefh  of  boars  being  covered  with  Rhenilh  wine 
is  prefcrved  from  corrupting.  Add  to  th.s,  that  as 
people  languifh  or  faint  from  too  great  heat  of 
the  air,  therefore  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  di¬ 
luted  with  water  will  very  well  relieve  this  com¬ 
plaint,  and  at  the  fame  time  better  difiribute  the 
water  throughout  every  part.  Hence  Helmont, 
in  oppofition  to  the  Galenical  phyficians  of  his  time, 
who  condemned  the  ufe  of  all  wines  in  fevers,  (lands 
up  not  without  reafon,  and  fays,  Viniim  autem  pe- 
culiaren^  halei  indicatiomm :  non  folum  quia  vires 
addit^  quihus  natura  exofam  materiam  domat  \  ve-- 
rum  infuper  quod  fit  plaujirum  medkam'mim  conve¬ 
niens.  EJi  niniirum  nuntius^  qui  vias  novity  itineri 
accin^us^  charus  intimis;  fsf  adfnijj'us  in  penetra¬ 
lia.  ‘‘  That  wine  is  peculiarly  called  for,  not 
only  as  it  adds  to  the  flrcngth  whereby  nature 
may  tame  the  offending  matter,  but  alfo  as  it  is 
the  moll  convenient  vehicle  to  the  medicines. 
It  is  moreover  a  meffenger  well  acquainted  with 
the  ways,  and  well  provided  for  the  journey  it 
is  to  take,  beloved  and  admitted  by  nature  into 
herinmoil  recelTes  and  penetrable  parts h”  Now 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  ftrength  of  the  wine, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  more  or  lefs  water,  fo  as  to 
make  the  moll  agreeable  drink  :  as  when,  for  ex¬ 
ample, 
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ample,  five  or  fix  quarts  of  barley-water  are  mixed 
with  one  part  of  tart  wine,  to  which  is  added  a. 
fmall  portion  of  nirre  and  citron  juice,  wherein  the 
jelly  or  juice  of  currants,  elder-berries  or  the  like 
boiled  up  with  fugar  may  be  alfo  diinted,  a  form 
whereof  may  be  leen  in  iht  Materia  JS/Le  die  a  ^  at  the 
number  correfpending  to  the  prefent  aphorifm. 

By  lubacid  and  ballamic  food  a  very  little  faked.] 
As  the  ftronger  decodlions  of  barley,  oats,  rice, 
with  the  additions  of  the  juice  of  citrons  or  oranges : 
likewife  trelh  gathered  and  tart  fummer  fruits,  as 
cherries,  currants,  ftrawberries,  tart  apples  boiled, 
and  the  like,  difiblved  in  the  preceding  decodlions?^ 
make  an  exceeding  good  and  pleafant  food  in  this 
cafe.  Skimmed  milk  and  the  whey  of  milk  boiled 
with  the  like  fruits  are  alfo  very  ufeful.  Nor  can  it 
be  hurtful  to  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait,  more  ef- 
peciaily  in  thofe  mealy  foods  which  are  difpleafing 
to  the  take  without,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to 
add  fo  great  a  quantity,  as  will  increafe  the  febrile 
motion  by  a  ftimulus.  But  if  any  one  has  not  a 
good  opinion  of  the  ufe  of  fait  in  thefe  cafes,  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  feafon  the  food  only  with  the  juice 
of  citrons  or  oranges. 

And  by  medicines  of  the  like  nature.]  Watery 
liquors  are  here  convenient,  inafmuch  as  they  relax, 
dilute  and  mitigate  acrimony,  while  at  the  fame 
time  they  afford  a  vehicle  to  the  fweat  and  urine 
for  difeharging  out  of  the  body  whatever  is  acrid 
and  offenfive.  But  water  of  itfelf  too  foon  runs 
through  thefe  paffages,  before  it  has  fufiiciently 
moiftened  the  dry  parts  of  the  body,  which  have 
been  parched  with  heat  \  and  therefore  mealy  fub- 
llances  are  prudently  added  to  the  water,  which 
nourilh  and  communicate  a  mild  tenacity ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  by  their  natural  inclination  to  aci¬ 
dity,  they  reM  all  putrefa<ffion.  But  as  by  heat 

the 
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the  moft  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  are  diflipated^ 
and  the  reft  more  inclined  to  thicknefs  arid  cohe- 
fion,  therefore  faponaceous  diflblvcnts  are  given, 
but  fuch  as  are  either  acid  or  indeed  inclined  to  aci¬ 
dity,  as  the  juice  of  elderberries,  currants,  mul¬ 
berries,  and  many  of  the  like  kind,  of  which  there 
is  ufualiy  variety  enough  to  be  found  at  the  ftibps 
of  confedlioners.  But  fince  the  acrimony  of  the 
bile  is  always  obferved  to  increafe  by  too  much  heat, 
{uch  things  are  alfo  commendable,  which  by  a 
gentle  ftimulus  carry  off*  the  bilious  matter  from  the 
primje  vise,  as  tamarinds,  cryftals,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  fal  polychreft,  &c.  If  now  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  a  local  inflammation,  becaufe  the 
blood  deprived  of  its  paffage  ftagnates  in  the  uF 
timate  extremities  of  the  arteries,  then  every  thing 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  an  inflammation  mult 
be  ufed  ;  more  efpccially  nitre,  fal  prune!,  are 
here  recommended,  whofe  cooling  virtues  are  very 
well  known.  Hippocrates  in  this  cafe  made  ufe 
ehlefly  of  oyxmel,  mead  and  barley-water,  which 
are  certainly  the  beft,  as  they  are  the  moft  fimple  li¬ 
quid  medicines.  Now  from  thcfe  may  be  formed 
various  other  medicines,  fpecimens  of  which  may 
be  feen  in  the  Materia  Medica^  at  the  number  cor- 
refponding  to  the  prefent  aphorifm. 

If  now  violent  exercife  of  the  body  concurs  to¬ 
gether  with  too  much  heat  of  the  air,  the  moft  ma¬ 
lignant  and  dangerous  fevers  arife,  as  frequently 
happens  when  fbldiers  are  obliged  to  make  long 
marches  in  the  fcorching  fummer  heats :  for  then 
commonly  happen  very  putrid  and  fpreading  camp- 
fevers,  in  which  the  fame  diet  and  remedies,  as  be* 
fore  mentioned,  are  proper.  Hence  it  was  a  falu- 
tary  cuftoin  among  the  ancients  to  make  the  foldiers 
drink  vinegar  and  water  to  prevent  thefe  difeafes  \ 
And  fometimes  the  generals  have  given  ftrid  orders 
7  for 
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for  no  wine  to  be  drank  by  any  body  in  the  expe¬ 
dition,  but  for  every  one  to  be  content  with  vine- 
gar.‘‘ 

3.  Thofe  which  arife  from  a  too  moifl:  air 
are  to  be  cured  with  large  fires  made  of  refi- 
nous  and  aromatic  woods,  and  alfo  by  the  ex¬ 
halations  of  fpices. 

That  the  air  is  always  rnoift,  and  contains  water 
in  itfelf,  although  it  may  feem  dry,  we  are  taught  by 
thofe  bodies  which  deferve  to  be  termed  watery  mag¬ 
nets,  becauie  they  attrad  water  from  the  air  :  fuch 
are  the  ftrongeft  acids,  as  redtified  oil  of  vitriol, 
very  dry  alcaline  faits,  decrepitated  fea-falt, 
for  all  thefe  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  fummer- 
time,  however  warm  and  dry  it  may  feem,  dojie- 
verthelefs  increafe  their  weight  and  difiblve  ;  and 
one  may  then  be  able  to  diftil  over  by  the  force  of 
fire  all  that  they  attradled  from  the  air,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  is  only  meer  water.  But  when 
water  abounds  in  the  air,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  too 
moift :  but  the  different  degree  of  moifture  is  point¬ 
ed  out  to  us  by  hygrofeopes.  But  now  different 
changes  will  happen  in  the  human  body  according  as 
this  moifture  of  the  air  is  accompanied  either  with 
heat  or  cold.  For  a  cold  and  moift  air,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  water  which  it  contains,  and  applies  in* 
a  great  quantity  ta  the  furface  of  the  body,  will 
diffolve  and  relax,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  cold 
contra61s  and  fhuts  up  the  mouths  of  the  exhaling 
veffels,  fo  as  to  obftrudt  the  parfpiration,  and  caufe 
a  ferous  defluxion  internally,  whence  coughs,  ca¬ 
tarrhs,  ferous  peripneumonics,  £s?r.  But  if  the 
moifture  of  the  air  is  accompanied  with  great  heat, 

it 
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it  excites  the  moft  fiidden  putrefadion,  as  is  evi- 
'  dent  in  the  fiefli  of  dead  animals,  which  being  ex- 
pofed  for  the  fpace  of  a  day  or  two  in  fuch  an  air,' 
diflblve  into  a  putrid  mafs.  Hence  it  is,  that  phy- 
ficians  have  in  all  ages  condemned  a  warm  and 
moift  air,  as  containing  fomething  of  a  peftilcntial 
quality.  Thus  it  has  been  oblerved,  Europteos^ 
qui  loca  America  primi  ohfidehcint^  om7ies  fere  morbo 
Endemico  periijje  per  malignum  merhum^  qui  corpora 
brevijfime  difjolvebat  putrida  quadam  fehris  fpecie. 
Id  auteni  imprimis  accidijfe  illis'>  omnibus^  qui  loca  in- 
colebant  arbor: bus  &  fruticibus  ohfita  “  That 
“  the  Europeans,  at  the  firft  fettling  of  their  co- 
lonies  in  America,  moft  of  them  perilhed  with 
“  a  malignant  epidemical  diftemper,  refembling  a 
kind  of  putrid  fever,  which  difiblved  the  bodies 
in  a  very  ftiort  time.  But  this  happened  more 
efpecially  to  all  thole  who  inhabited  places  a- 
‘‘  bounding  with  trees  and  fhrubs.”  For  trees  ai^d 
other  plants  exhale  an  incredible  quantity  of  water  ; 
and  therefore  afterwards,  when  they  had  removed 
this  exhaling  humidity  by  burning  up  the  woods, 
the  air  was  rendered  perfedly  healthy,  although  the 
climate  continued  equally  hot  as  before. 

Since  therefore  this  moifture  of  the  air  is  fo  pre¬ 
judicial,  it  ought  to  be  particularly  corredted,  as  it 
may  be  more  efpecially  by  fire,  which  effedtually 
dries  every  thing ;  and  particularly  a  fire  made 
with  aromatic  and  refinous  woods,  fuch  as  guaia- 
cum,  maftic,  juniper,  cedar,  and  the  like;  for  by 
this  means  there  is  alfo  diffufed  through  the  air  at 
the  fame  time  that  excellent  antifeptic  acid,  refift- 
ing  putrefadion,  which,  as  wearetaughtby  chemift- 
ry,  lies  contained  together  with  the  aromatic  fra- 
grancy  in  thefe  woods.  But  if  thefe  woods  bear 
any  confiderable  price,  the  chips  and  fragments  left 

after 
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ifter  working  of  them  nray  ferve  for  this  purpofe: 
Dtherwife  oak-wood  alone,  which  may  be  had  at  a 
price  cheap  enough,  will  fuffice  for  this  indication, 
it  will  indeed  feem  improper  to  kindle  a  fire  when 
:he  air  is  already  very  hot,  but  if  this  be  done  in  a 
arge  and  open  chimney,  the  heat  will  not  befomuch 
ncreafed,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  too  great 
noifture  of  the  air  will  be  carried  off  very  well. 

But  aromatic  exhalations,  though  properly  fpeak- 
ng,  they  do  not  leflen  the  moifture  of  the  air,  yet 
hey  prevent  or  correal  a  great  many  maladies  ari- 
ing  from  a  too  great  moifture  of  the  air,  as  the 
laufe.  For  the  corroborating  force  of  fpices  cor- 
edls  the  too  great  relaxation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
)owerfully  refifts  all  putrefa6lion.  Thus  it  is  a 
:nown^;^hing  that  fouthernwood,  wormwood,  ger- 
nander,  rue,  fage,  and  the  like  herbs,  reftrain  pu- 
refa(5fion  in  the  dead  Ipodies  upon  which  they  are 
prinkled  ;  and  parts  corrupted  by  a  gangrene  or  a 
phacelus  may  be  preferved  by  fuch  medicines,  fo 
s  to  prevent  the  diforder  from  fpreading.  For  this 
iiirpofe  therefore  it  is  cuftornary  to  fumigate  the  air 
»y  burning  maftrc,  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  or 
he  moft  fragrant  fpices  being  reduced  to  a  powder 
re  difperfed  about  the  place  ;  a  formula  or  pre- 
:ription  of  which  powder  may  be  feen  in  our  ay- 
hor’s  Materia  Medica  correfponding  to  this  number, 

4.  Such  as  arife  from  an  acrid  putrefying  air 
‘muft  be  corredied  by  the  firing  of  gun¬ 
powder  or  nitre,  the  fteams  of  vinegar,  or 
the  fprinkling  of  common  fait  upon  burn¬ 
ing  coals. 

By  the  air  we  underftand  that  thin  fluid  with  which 
^e  are  invefted  on  all  fides,  and  whole  gravity, 
lafticity,  and  other  general  qualities  have  been 
VoL.  V.  U  beauti- 
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beautifully  fearched  out  and  examined  experimen¬ 
tally  by  mechanical  philofophers.  But  in  this  am¬ 
bient  air  fluduate  a  very  great  number  of  different 
fubftances :  for  every  thing  which  exhales  both 
from  vegetables  and  animals,  ail  that  flies  off  from 
corrupting  dead  bodies,  and  every  thing  which  is 
expelled  from  bodies  of  any  kind,  by  the  force  of 
fire,  all  diffufe  themfelves  throughout  the  air.  Nor 
mufl:  we  exclude  the  exhalations  thrown  into  the 
air  from  foffils,  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by  the  force 
of  Are.  Hence  the  air  is,  in  a  manner,  a  chaos  in 
which  the  minute  particles  of  all  thefe  bodies  fluc¬ 
tuate  together ;  and  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the 
variety  of  bodies  which  the  air  contains,  it  may 
produce  wonderful  effedts,  more  efpecially  becaufe 
it  is  every  where  prefent.  For,  as  Hippocrates 
fays,  enim  fine  hoc  fit  tandem  ?  Aut  a  quonam 
hie  abefi,  aut  cut  non  pr^fens  eft?  “  What  h 
there  that  can  be  done  without  the  prefence  ol 
«  the  air  ?  What  place  is  free  from  it,  or  whithei 
«  does  it  not  penetrate  ^  ”  But  more  efpeciall) 
the  air  has  a  great  efficacy  upon  the  human  body, 
not  only  as  it  invefls  the  external  furface  thereof 
but  alfo  as  it  is  infpired  every  minute  into  the  lungs 
and  conveyed  through  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
filled  with  all  its  various  particles,  as  long  as  lifi 
continues.  Hence 7  Hippocrates^  fays,  Corpon 
hominum  ff?  aliorum  anlmantium  triplici  alimento  nu 
triuntur  :  illis  autem  almentis  hac  funt  nomina 
ciht^  potus^  fpiritus.  Ac  fpiritus  quidem,  qut  i, 
corporihus  infant^  flatus  nominantur^  qui  verb  eictr^ 
corpora^  aer.  Ilk  autem  maAmus  in  omnibuSy  qut 
accidunty  auElor  efty  That  the  bodies  c 

‘‘  men  and  other  animals  are  nourilhed  by  thre 
forts  of  aliment,  of  which  thefe  are  the  names 

fopc 
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food,  drink,  and  air.  And  the  air  which  is 

confined  in  bodies  is  called  flatus,  to  diftinguifli 
“  it  from  the  air,  properly  fo  called,  which  is 
“  without  the  bodies.  But  this  is  the  great  author 
“  of  ail  thofe  changes  which  happen  in  bodies. 
Hence  phyficians  have  in  all  ages  fought 
after  the  caufes  of  difcafcs,  fpreading  among  the 
people,  in  the  air  with  which  we  are  encompafled, 
§uia  eundsm  fpiritum  omnes  attrahunt^  fimili 
corpori  fpiritu  fmUiter  permixto  ftmiles  oriuntur  fe* 
hres,  “  Becaufe  every  one  draws  the  fame  breath, 
“  and  the  fame  air  being  mixed  in  the  fame  man- 
‘‘  ner  with  the  bodies  of  people,  the  fame  fevers 
“  arifc 

But  this  latent  malignity  in  the  air  is  known  only 
by  its  effedts,  and  cannot  eafily  be  reduced  to  any 
known  fpecies  of  acrimony.  But  fuch  an  air  is 
faid  to  be  (harp  or  acrid,  becaufe  by  that  the  fti- 
muli  are  communicated  to  the  human  body,  by 
which  the  humours  are  moft  violently  moved,  and 
thrown  into  a  moft  acute  fever ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  ufually  in  fuch  an  air  a  difpofition  often 
to  a  very  fudden  and  great  putrefadtion,  for  which 
reafon  fuch  an  air  is  faid  to  be  putrefying.  Some 
indeed  would  have  this  malignity  of  the  air  more 
particularly  defined  5  but  in  attempting  this  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  happily  fucceeded.  Thus, 
when  malignant  difeafes  have  been  obferved  to  arife 
from  the  putrid  exhalations  of  dead  bodies  after  a 
battle,  fome  have  therefore  taken  occafion  to  pro¬ 
nounce  from  thence,  that  putrid  exhalations  dif- 
perfed  through  the  air  were  always  the  caufe  of 
iuch  like  difeafes.  But  tl^ey  who  tan  or  prepare  the 
fkins  of  animals,  and  fiich  as  make  glue  of  the 
parts  of  animals,  breathe  an  air  filled  with  fuch 
putrid  effluvia  all  their  life-time,  and  yet  continue 

U  2  well 
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well  enough  in  health.  Arfenic  being  obferved  by  the 
chemifts  to  be  a  tnoft  ftrong  poifon  to  all  animals, 
when  it  has  been  rendered  volatile  by  fire,  there¬ 
fore  they  have  accufed  fuch  arfenical  fumes  floating 
in  the  air  as  the  epidemical  caufe.  Others  again 
have  framed  different  hypothefes  no  better  than 
conjedlure,  not  being  founded  on  fadts  and  expe¬ 
riments.  For  who  has  been  able  to  explain,  why 
the  plague  at  one  time  invades  men  only,  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  only  cattle,  particularly  oxen,  or  confin¬ 
ing  itfelf  td  fome  other  particular  clafs  of  animals; 
though  all  in  general  breathe  the  fame  air;  Hip¬ 
pocrates  contented  himfelf  with  obferving  the  ef- 
fedls,  and  though  he  did  not  underftand  the  caufesj 
yet,  after  propofing  this  difliculty,  he  wifely  fays. 
Corpus  a  corpore^  natura  a  natura^  alimentum  ah 
aliment 0  differt,  Neque  enim  omnibus  animantiurn. 
generihus  eadem  funt  commoda  aut  incommoda^  fed 
alia  aliis  conveniunt,  ^um  igitur  aer  hujufmodt , 
inquinamentis  plenus  fuerit^  qu^e  humane  natura 
inimica  funt^  turn  homines  agrotant,  ^ando  vero 
alteri  cuidam  animantium  generi  aer  incommodus  fu- 
erit^  illud  fnorho  lahorat,  “  The  nature  of  one  body 
“  differs  from  another,  and  even  nature  differs  from 
“  herfclf  in  the  fame  body  at  different  times,  and 
one  fort  of  aliment  differs  from  another*,  nor 
is  every  thing  indifferently  hurtful  or  ufeful  to 
all  forts  of  animals  alike,  but  fome  things  agree 
“  or  difagree  more  with  fome  than  others.  When 
therefore  fuch  a  kind  of  air  is  full  of  foreign 
“  particles,  which  are  enemies  to  human  nature, 
then  mankind  are  invaded  with  ficknefs.  But 
“  when  the  air  becomes  incommodious  to  fome 
‘‘  other  kind  of  animal,  that  fpecies  alfo  becomes 
“  invaded  with  difeafe  This  ingenuous  fimr- 
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plicity  of  the  antients  has  been  too  prefumptnouQy 
laughed  at  by  fome,  who  at  the  fame  time  have  re- 
courfe  to  occult  qualities :  but  the  antients  did  not 
attempt  to  account  for  thofe  things  which  they  did 
not  underftand,  but  being  ignorant  of  the  caufcs, 
they  yet  obferved  what  were  the  effeas,  and  diftin- 
guilhed  them  by  fuch  a  denomination. 

It  will  now  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  fee  what 
phyfic  has  found  out  to  deftroy  thefe  latent  poifons 
in  the  air,  or  render  them  inadive,  or  elfe  fo  to 
defend  human  bodies,  that  they  may  be  either 
lefs  or  not  at  all  affeded  by  thefe  caufes.  The 
antierit  chemifts  have  pronounced  fire  to  be  the 
death  of  all  things,  fince  thereby  all  the  feminal 
faculty  or  particular  form  .is  deftroyed.  And  we 
are  taught  by  the  moft  antient  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  that  by  fire  only,  they  have^  at  times  en¬ 
deavoured  to  deftroy  this  latent  poifon  in  the  air. 
For  it  is  related  in  Suidas  ^  ^od  Jachen  ^gyp- 
tius^  (qui  diu  ante  Hippocratem  vixit)  in  doloribus 
mortis  curandis  fummus  fuerit  artifex^  fsf  peftim 
grajfantem  extinxerit^  quamohrem  fumptuofe 
fepultus  fuit,  Pojlea  autem^  quando  popularis  mor¬ 
bus  graffabatur^  ad  hujus  fanum  facri  fcrib^  eunles^ 
^  facris  rite  perablis  ex  ejus  ara  ignem  ac cedent es^ 
pyras  per  urbem  incendentes^  ^fcetidi  air  is  cor- 
ruptricem  ilium  morbum  exjicc antes  Juperantes^ 

quod  profebio  maxima  novitatis  efi^  morbum  ilium 
igne  exftinxerunt,  “  That  Jachen  the  ^Egyptian, 
who  lived  a  long  time  before  Hippocrates,  was 
«  a  great  artift  in  the  cure  of  pains  and  difeafes, 
and  that  he  extinguifhed  a  fpreading  peftilence, 
iSc,  for  which  reafon  he  was  fumptuoufty  buried. 
But  afterwards  that  when  an  epidemical  difeafe 
“  fpread,  the  pneft  went  to  his  temple  or  tomb, 
‘‘  and  after  legularly  performing  their  ceremonies, 

U  3  “  they 
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‘‘  they  kindled  fires  in  the  area  round  about,  and 
“  made  bonfires  throughout  the  city  5  fo  that  by 
drying  up  and  changing  what  was  foetid,  cor-i* 
rupt,  and  morbid  in  the  air,  they  fupprelTed  the 
difeafe  by  fire,  which  is  indeed  a  thing  perfe6tly 
“  new  or  unheard  of.”  The  fame  is  alfo  teftified 
by  Plutarch  of  the  phyfician  Acron,  who  alfo 
lived  before  Hippocrates,  when  he  fays,  Etenim^ 
fAedici  adverfus  pejiilentiales  effedius  prodejfe  cefijent 
multam  flammam^  utfote  aerem  attenumiUm,  Melius 
eutem  attenuate  ft  bene  odorata  ligna  urantur^ 
lia  funt  cyprefl  &  jmiperi  fs?  pice^e,  Acronem  vero 
Medicum  Atheyns  tempore  magncs  pefiis  gloriam  fthl 
paravijfe  dicunt^  juhentem  ignem  prope  agrotantes 
accendi :  juvit  enim  non  paucos,  For  fire  ot 
flame  is  judged  to  be  of  much  fervice  by  phy- 
‘‘  ficians  againfl:  the  effedts  of  the  plague,  becaufe 
“  it  attenuates  the  air :  but  it  will  do  this  better  if 
good  fmeiling  woods  are  burnt,  fuch  as  Cyprus, 
‘‘  juniper,  pitch  tree,  fffr.  But  Acron  a  phyfi- 
cian  at  Athens,  is  faid  to  have  gained  great  fame 
in  the  time  of  a  great  peftilence,  by  prdeHng 
a  fire  to  be  kindled  near  fuch  as  lay  ill  *,  for  it  re- 
‘V  lieved  a  great  many.”  That  the  fame  was  likev 
wife  done  by  Hippocrates,  is  alfo  recorded  by 
Galen  ^  and  Aetius  ^  Galen  adds,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  did  not  order  the  fires  to  be  made  through¬ 
out  the  city  with  any  Ample  kind  of  fuel,  but  that 
he  likewife  added  Garlands  and  the  mofl:  fweet- 
fmelling  flowers,  with  fragrant  ointmencs^  that  the 
people  might  by  this  means  breathe  the  air  puri¬ 
fied.  Since  therefore  the  moifture  of  the  air  \t 
often  fo  pernicious,  if  joined  with  heat,  (fee  N°.  3. 

prer 

®  In  fine  libri  de  Hide  &  Ofiride  Tom.  IL  pag.  383.  **  Dfe 
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preceding,)  as  ic  may  be  thus  correded,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  happy  event  may  be  expedted  from 
this  method.  Thus  it  was  obferved  in  the  Ephe¬ 
mera  Britannica,  or  Englifli  fweating-fever,  that 
Blackfmiths  and  cooks  were  faved  bv  their  fires, 
and  rernained  free  from  this  peftilential  diforder  ^ 
But  if  this  virus  floating  in  the  air  be  moved 
along  with  it  by  the  winds,  it  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another.  Thus  we  read  ^  that 
Empedocles  having  (hut  up  the  opening  betwixt 
the  mountains  through  which  the  violent  aiid  un¬ 
healthy  fouth-wind  blew  into  the  plain  country,  he 
by  that  means  excluded  the  plague.  Et  Varro^ 
cum  Corcyr^e  ejfet  cpcercitus  a  'c  clajfts^  &  omnes  do- 
mus  replete  effent  agrotis  dc  funeribus^  immijfofe- 
neftris  novis  aqullone^  Cff  ohfiru^is  peftilentibus^ 
nuaque  permutata^  c^teraque  ejus  generis  diligentia^ 
fuos  comiieSy  ac  familiam^  incolumes  reduxit,  And 
‘‘  when  Varro  was  at  Corey ra  with  his  fleet  and 
“  army,  finding  all  the  houfes  full  of  Tick  and 
‘‘  dead  people,’  by  letting  in  the  north  wind  at  new 
openings,  and  obftrudling  the  peflilential  air, 
with  changing  the  gates,  and  other  diligences  of 
the  like  kind,  he  by  that  means  brought  back 
his  family  and  attendants  in  fafety  We  alfo 
read  in  Horner  that  when  Apollo  was  pacified 
and  pleafed  to  free  the  Grecian  army  from  the 
plague,  he  fent  a  violent  wind.  For  many  obfer- 
vations  have  taught  us  that  noxious  and  poifonous 
bodies  may  lie  in  the  air,  which  (lagnates  or  con¬ 
tinues  a  long  while  in  the,  fame  place  ;  but  that 
they  may  be  fo  diflipated  only  by  moving  the  air, 

U  4  either 

f  Joh.  Caji.  Britanni  de  Ephem.  Britan,  p.  89. 
tarcli.  de  Curiolitate  in  initio.  Tom.  II.  pag.  515,  C.  $c  adver- 
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either  by  the  winds  or  other  caufes,  as  to  be  no 
longer  hurtful.  Thus,  after  an  eruption  of  the 
vulcano  in  mount  Vefuvius,  the  atmofphere  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  infedled  to  a  certain  height  from  the 
earth  *,  and  that  this  malignity  continues  a.  long 
time  in  the  fame  place,  killing  all  animals  and  even 
plants.  But  in  the  mean  time,  fuch  places  are  not 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  any  ill  fmell  or  other  fenfi.- 
ble  quality,  except  that  by  attentively  viewing, 
there  appears  to  the  eye  a  fort  of  undulation  in  the 
air,  almoft  like  that  which  is  perceived  in  the  air 
which  furrounds  burning  coals ;  and  the  light  of 
a  candle  placed  in  this  air,  is  foon  extinguifhed. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  dilTipate  thefe  exhalations 
by  moving  the  air  either  by  wind,  or  the  firing  of 
cannon  h  The  fame  thing  has  been  alfo  frequent¬ 
ly  obferved  in  the  digging  of  deep  wells,  fo  that 
workmen  are  now  become  cautious,  and  by  letting 
down  a  candle  firft,  they  try  whether  any  rnalig- 
pant  damp  lies  concealed  •,  and  if  the  candle  is  ex¬ 
tinguifhed,  they  diffipate  and  difeharge  the  con¬ 
fined  damp  or  poifonous  effluvia,  by  throwing 
down  a  granade,  or  fomething  of  the  like  kind, 
and  afterwards  they  defeend  with  fafety. 

But  befides  thefe  two.  ways  of  correding  the  air, 
namely,  by  fires,  and  the  violent  motion  of  it  by 
winds,  others  have  endeavoured  to  corredt  and  de-- 
flroy  the  adtivity  of  the  latent  poifon  by  diffuf- 
ing  certain  vapours  through  the  air.  There  may 
poflibly  be  fpecihe  antidotes  to  thefe  poilons  fub- 
fifting  in  the  flores  of  nature,  though  they  are  as 
yet  unknown,  bccaiife  this  poifon  in  the  air  does 
not  difeover  itfelf  by  any  fenfible  qualities,  but  ap¬ 
pears  almoft  only  by  its  effedls.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  it  feems  certain  that  this  unknown  matter  in 
the  air,  difpofes  all  the  humours  to  a  very  bad  and 

fud- 
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fudden  putrefadion.  In  the  dreadful  plague  of 
Athens  which  Thucydides  has  defcribed,  the  breath 
of  the  patients  immediately  ftunk  intolerably  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  And  we  read 
in  Hippocrates  ^  that  in  the  frightful  eryfipelas 
which  fpread  epidemically  after  the  moift  fouth 
wind,  all  thefoft  parts  were  fo  diflTolved  with  ,  a 
true  putrefadion,  that  the  whole  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot,  were  laid  naked.  In  the  camp-dyfenteries, 
the  foeces  fmelled  cadaverous,  and  therefore 
remedies  have  in  thefe  cafes  been  fetched  in  all 
•  ages  from  fuch  things  as  the  moft  effedually  refill 
putrefadion,  partly  with  a  view  to  corred  this 
putrefying  and  fluduating  poifon  in  the  air,  and 
partly  to  arm  and  fecure  the  human  bodies  againft 
it,  by  rendering  them  the  moft  averfe  to  all  putre- 
fadion.  Therefore  fome  have  recommended  the 
agreeable  exhalations  of  fpices,  but  more  efpecially 
acid  vapours,  which  are  certainly  the  moft  averic 
of  any  thing  to  putrefadion. 

Therefore  vinegar  expofed  to  the  fire  in  broad 
•yeflels  or  plates,  and  refolved  into  vapours,  is  a  ca¬ 
pital  remedy  in  this  cafe.  Nitre  or  lea-falt  fprink- 
led  upon  burning  coals,  are  refolved  into  very 
moveable  acid  vapours,  which  never  ceafe  mov¬ 
ing  if  they  are  pure^  as  we  are  taught  by  chemiftry. 
Thus  therefore  the  moft  effedual  corredors  of  all 
putrefadion,  will  be  every  way  diffufed.  But  ful- 
phur  or  brimftone  above  all  other  things,  has  been 
recommended  for  this  ufe  from  the  earlieft  antiqui- 
.ty  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  not  without 
reafon,  that  fome  phyficians  of  the  greateft  note, 
hav?  wondered  that  fuch  extraordinary  virtues 
Ihould  lie  concealed  in  this  foft  and  infipid  body  ; 
for  the  very  worft  poifons  lofe  their  force  only  by 
=  melting  with  fulphur.  White  arfenic,  than  which 

there 
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there  is  hardly  a  ftronger  poifon,  being  melted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  fulphur  over  a  gentle 
fire,  becomes  fo  much  weakened,  that  it  may  be 
taken  to.  the  quantity  of  a  whole  dram  by  a  dog 
without  damage.  The  regulus  of  antimony,  a 
few  grains  of  which  will  often  purge  the  ftrongeft 
man  both  upwards  and  downwards  with  the  great- 
eft  violence  and  anxiety,  being  fufed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  fulphur,  is  rendered  unadive :  crude 
mercury  ground  with  fulphur  by  a  long  continued 
trituration,  or  intimately  united  with  the  fulphur, 
by  melting  over  the  fire,  lofes  the  great  adivity 
which  it  before  poflefled  h  The  fumes  of  burning 
fulphur  ftop  and  prevent  the  moft  violent  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  moft  powerfully  refift  all  manner  of 
putrefaction.  When  Achilles  took  out  the  drink¬ 
ing  cup  which  was  allowed  to  be  ufed  by  none  but 
Jove,  he  firft  depurated  it  ®  with  fulphur  before 
he  ufed  it,  becaufe  it  was  known  that  air  long  con¬ 
fined  often  contains  fomething  of  malignity.  And 
when  the  habitation  of  Ulyfles  continued  in  blood 
and  (laughter  from  the  killing  of  his  nobles,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  change  his  cloaths,  he  purified  the 
houfe  with  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur,  and 
called  it  the  cure  of  evils. 

Or<rf  3’EfJOi/  xaxSw  axo^  oTo-e  fAOi 
oc  3’££|W(rc«;  iJ(,i<yoc^ov  % 

But  the  vapours  of  burning  fulphur  have  this  in¬ 
convenience,  that  being  imprudently  drawn  into 
the  lungs,  it  may  fuffocate,  and  thus  it  can  de^ 
ftrov  almoft  all  kinds  of  animals.  But  when  ful- 

0 

phur  is  mixed  with  nitre,  it  very  readily  turns 

into 
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into  flame,  and  does  not  yield  fuch  fufFocating 
fumes ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  ^un-powder  hap¬ 
pily  anfwefs  this  intention :  for  this  being  made, 
as  it  Is  well  known,  of  nitre,  fulphur  and  charcoal, 
very  readily  takes  fire,  and  the  fumes  hence  made 
fpeedily  difofc  themfelves  throughout  the  air,  nor 
does  the  vapour  thereof  fuffocate,  but  is  rather 
of  an  agreeable  fmcll.  Helmont  teftiSes  %  ^od 
viderit^  in  CafaraBa  Gandavenji  integram  kgionem 
J^eapoUtanam  fefte  periij[e»  Erat  autem  ibidem  co^ 
hors  Germanorurriy  qute  pukjere  pyrio  fua  tinxerat 
indujla^  ut  lotrices^  fmulque  pediculos  excufarent, 
Horum  ft  qui  perirent.^  id  pra  dyfenteria^  non  autem 
pefte,  “  That  he  faw  a  whole  legion  of  the  Nea- 
politan  army  perifh  of  the  plague  in  the  cata*- 
radt  of  Ghent.  But  there  was  at  the  fame  time 
a  regiment  of  German  foldiers  who  had  fumi- 
gated  -their  deaths  with  gun-powder  to  dry 
“  them,  and  to  drive  out  the  lice.  But  if  any  of 
thefe  laft  periftied,  it  was  with  a  dyfentery,  and 
‘‘  not  with  the  peftilence.”  This  efFedl  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  much  more  expeded  from  the  gun-pow- 
der,  when  it  alfo  moves  the  air  powerfully  by  the 
force  of  an  explofion ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
flame  difperfing  itfelf  at  large,  dries  and  purifies  it  as 
well  as  puts  it  in  motion,  and  by  replenifliing  the 
fame  with  acid  vapours,  it  becomes  the  mod  averfe 
to  all  putrefadlion. 


5,  When  the  irritation  arifes  from  paflions 
of  the  mind,  thofe  paflions  are  to  be 
quieted  by  reafoning,  by  paflions  of  a 
contrary  nature,  by  a  variety  of  objedls, 
anodines,  and  opiates. 

Sec 
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See  what  has  been  faid  in  the  commentary  to 
§  104,  concerning  the  mod  efficacious  remedies, 
whereby  the  paffions  of  the  mind  may  be  either 
quieted  or  klTened,  when  they  are  the  caufe  of  too 
quick  a  circulation.  It  is  evident  from  what  Sanc- 
torius^  has  faid,  concerning  the  paffions  of  the 
mind,  what  great  alterations  are  capable  of  being 
made  by  them  in  the  mod  healthy  body  ;  and  he 
very  well  obferves  \  Pajfiones  animi  non  medicinis^ 
fed  alia  faffione  ccntraria  fuperari.  Ira  enim  Csf  fpes 
auferunt  timorem^  latitia  miejlitiam,  ‘‘  That 
«  paffions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  cured  not  by  mc- 

dicines  but  by  contrary  paffions  *,  for  anger  and 
««  hope  remove  fear,  as  joy  difpels  forrow.”  But 
paffions  of  the  mind  are  injurious,  not  only  inaf- 
muchas  a  fever  may  arife  from  thence  without  any 
other  caufe,  but  alfo  as  they  difpofe  the  body  to 
be  more  eafily  affedted  by  the  other  caufes  of  dif- 

eafes.  Diemerbroek  obferves  in  his  obfervations 

♦ 

on  the  plague,  that  thofe  who  were  mod  afraid, 
were  fooned  taken  with  it.  And  in  his  account  of. 
his  own  way  of  living,  by  confiding  in  which  he 
boldly  vifited  thofe  who  lay  ill  of  the  difeafe,  he 
affirms,  that  himfclf  remained  free,  and  that  he 
carefully  avoided  all  paffions  of  mind  as  much  as 
poffible,  fo  that  he  lived  free  and  without  fear  in 
the  midd  of  a  thoufand  who  died.  But  if  at  any 
time  he  became  forrowfnl,  which  was  hardly  to  be 
avoided  in  fo  defperate  a  calamity,  he  waffied 
away  his  cares  with  wine  ’till  his  fpirits  were 
revived,  fince  nothing  good  could  be  expelled 
from  grieving  at  thecommon  calamity 

6. 
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6.  That  which  arifes  from  acid  acrid  food 
is  to  be  remedied  by  diluting,  obtund- 
ing,  abforbing,  or  changing  it  into  a 
neutral  fait  by  watery  liquors,  jellies  of 
animals,  oily  medicines,  powder  of  chalk 
or  oyfter- (hells,  animal  (tones,  fatearths* 
fixed  and  volatile  alcaline  ("alts,  either 
alone  or  compounded  with  other  things, 

(fee  what  has  been  faid  before  5  60,  to 
69.) 

-  .  .  V 

Acid  acrid  foods  are  thole  which  are  lb  either  be¬ 
fore  they  are  taken  into  the  body,  or  fuch  as  being 
mild  and  fweet  when  they  are  firft  taken  in,  do 
afterwards  fpontaneoully  degenerate  into  this  kind 
of  acrimony  from  too  great  a  weaknefs  of  the 
changing  powers.  But  from  thefe  acrids  may  arife 
fevers,  whether  they  were  taken  in  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  food,  drink,  fauces,  medicines,  or 
poifons  (as  we  faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  586. 
1.)  But  the  cure  of  this  acrid  is  effedted 

By  diluting.]  Which  can  be  only  obtained  by 
ivater,  or  by  fuch  things  as  have  water  predo- 
ninating.  But  how  much  good  may  be  expcdled 
n  weakening  the  ftrongeft  acid  acrimony  by  dilu- 
:ing  only,  we  are  taught  in  a  remarkable  inftance 
3y  Sydenham  “  An  unfortunate  man,  melan- 
‘  choly  with  love,  had  taken  a  large  quantify 
‘  of  corrofive  fublimate  •,  and  when  this  moll  lharp 
‘  poifon  had  Jain  almoft  a  whole  hour  in  his  body, 

‘  with  his  mouth  and  lips  very  much  fweiled, 

*  and  molt  excruciating  pain  at  the  llomach,  Sy- 
'  denham  being  called,  immediately  ordered  a 
‘  large  quantity  of  warm  water  to  be  taken  and 

“  re- 

*  Epiftola  L  refponfor.  pag,  404. 
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**  repeated  again  as  foon  as  the  firft  water  was  dif- 
««  charged  out  of  the  ftoniach  5  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water 
to  be  injefted  by  way  of  clyfter  The  patient 
now  being  defirous  of  life  immediately  obeyed, 
and  drank  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  than 
**  his  phyfician  had  ordered,  and  by  that  means 
was  in  a  few  hours  time  freed  from  the  moft  im- 
minent  danger  of  death,  only  the  fwelling  of  his 
lips  did  not  immediately  fubfide,  and  his  mouth 
continued  fore  and  ulcerated  ;  which  maladies 
‘‘  however  went  off  in  four  days  time,  only  with 
the  life  of  a  milk-diet.”  Hence  it  is  evident 
how  ufeful  diluents  only  may  be  in  diluting  acri¬ 
mony.  But  when  what  was  taken  into  the  body 
degenerates  into  an  acid  acrimony  from  too  great 
a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  diluents 
are  then  hurtful,  inafmuch  as  theylelTen  theftrength 
of  thefe  parts  already  weakened,  (as  was  faid  be¬ 
fore  in  the  comment  to  §  66.) 

Obtunding,  abforbing,  When  we  treated 

of  difeafes  arifing  from  a  fpontaneous  acid  humour,- 
(§  60  to  69.)  we  explained  the  various  ways  where¬ 
by  an  acid  might  be  rendered  unadlive,  or  elfe 
changed  into  another  nature.  For  the  firft  is  per¬ 
formed  either  by  enveloping  the  acrid  particles 
with  oily  fubftances,  or  by  fo  arming  the  parts  that 
acids  cannot  a6t  upon  them,  Acids  are  attracted 
by  all  earthly  abforbents,  and  uniting  together  with 
them,  or  with  alcaline  volatile  or  fixed  falts,  the 
acids  are  changed  into  a  fait  called  neutral  or  com¬ 
pound,  as  being  formed  both  of  acid  and  alcali 
joined  together :  and  thefe  neutral  falts  are  always 
mild,  even  though  formed  of  the  ftrongeft  acid 
and  alcali,  as  we  fee  evidently  in  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar.  The  gelatinous  parts  of  animals  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpofe,  fuch  as,  for  example,  jel¬ 
ly  of  hartfiiorn,  lyorf  and  flefli  broths  boiled 

to 
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to  a  trembling  confiftence,  partly  becaufc  they 
defend  and  envelope  the  acrid  parts  by  their 
mild  gludnofity,  and  partly  becaufe  they  natu¬ 
rally  incline  to  an  alcali :  thus  alfo  oily  fubflances 
are  ferviceable  by  enveloping,  together  with  fat 
earths,  fuch  as  the  boles,  fealed  earths,  whicb 
allay  all  acrimony  by  their  mild  unfluofity.  Yet 
thefe  earths  neither  abforb  nor  change  the  acid,  for 
as  far  as  I  have  been  al?le  to  obferve,  they  do 
not  effervefce  with  acids ;  but  even  chymical  expe¬ 
riments  rather  teach  that  an  acid  itfelf  lies  con¬ 
cealed  in  thefe  earths  (fee  §  88.  N''.  5.)  Con¬ 
cerning  all  the  other  corredors  of  acids  we  be¬ 
fore  treated,  and  determined  the  dofe  and  me¬ 
thod  wherein  they  ought  to  be  given  to  ad; 
with  fafety  and  efficacy.  But  more  efpecially  all 
thefe  are  ufeful  in  the  tender  age  of  infants,  or 
in  very  weak  people  living  on  acefcent  foods,  in 
which  fevers  often  arife  from  an  acid  acrimony  ; 
but  the  other  kinds  of  fevers  feldom  owe  their 
origin  to  this  caufe. 

7.  That  irritation  arifing  from  acrid  faline 
foods  is  to  be  remedied  by  diluting  the 
acrimony  with  watery  drinks,  and  by  eva¬ 
cuating  the  fame,  and  alfo  by  fheathing 
thereof  by  vifeid  and  oily  fubflances,  and 
by  correcting  with  lixivious  medicines  from 
quick-lime. 

Sea^falt,  and  in  feme  places  fal-gem,  which  is 
very  like  unto  fea-falt,  is  cuftomary  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  relifh,  and 
frequently  to  prevent  any  corruption;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  fleffi  and  filh,  bread  and  many  other 
kinds  of  food  are  preferved  with  fait.  But  fea-falc 
has  this  property,  that  when  it  has  entered  the 
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blood,  and  circulates  together  with  it  through  the 
veffels,  it  is  hardly  at  all  changed  by  the  powers 
of  the  body,  but  is  difeharged  unaltered  in  the 
urine ;  and  therefore  in  the  urine  of  animals  ufing 
fea-lak,  after  all  the  more  volatile  parts  have  been 
expelled  by  forcible  fire,  the  fea-falt  continues 
in  the  remaining  foeces  h  From  whence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  more  plentiful  life  of  the  fea-falt  makes  a 
iVimulus  which  the  powers  of  the  body  are  not  able 
to  conquer,  nor  yet  to  alter,  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  fevers  fhould  be  thence  excired.  It  is 
-  indeed  feldom  that  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fea-falt  is 
taken  at  once,  as  to  be  able  to  excite  a  violent  fe¬ 
ver  by  its  ftimulus ;  but  thofe  who  delight  too 
much  in  faked  meats,  or  who  are  obliged  to  live 
upon  them  from  the  fcarcity  of  frefb  provifions,  as 
often  happens  aboard  a  fnip,  from  that  caufe  they 
fomedmes  fall  into  the  feurvy  called  muriatic,’  and 
the  work  fevers  fometimes  arife  from  thence,  when 
the  quantity  of  fak  daily  taken  in  is  neither  fub- 
dued  by  the  powers  of  the  body,  nor  entirely  ex¬ 
pelled,  but  continues  in  the  blood,  and  infinuating 
itfelf  into  the  oily  and  earthy  parts  of  the  blood, 
adheres  very  obftinately,  and  therefore  irritates  life 
by  a  conftanc  ftimulus  which  is  not  eafily  to  be 
effaced.  For  fea  fait  may  be  embodied  in  fat  fub- 
ftances,  as  appears  in  bacon  and  other  fat  faked 
meats,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  extradted  but  by  a  long 
maceration  and  with  the  greateft  difficulty. 

The  principal  remedy  for  fevers  arifing  from 
this  caufe  is  diluting  with  watery  drinks,  which 
'  nature  calls  for  of  her  own  accord  ;  for  if  any  one 
eats  too  much  fak,  intenfe  thirft  arifing  foon  after 
obliges  him  to  drink  plentifully,  whereby  the  fait 
is  wafned  out  from  the  blood,  and  commodioufly  - 
expelled  by  the  urinary  paffages.  But  as  failors  in 
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long  voyages  are  obliged  to  live  entirely  upon  fait- 
meats,  and  have  often  either  a  fcarcicy  of  water, 
or  fuch  a  corruption  as  renders  it  difagreeable, 
therefore  too  great  a  quantity  of  fea-falt  continues 
mixed  with  the  blood,  and  will  be  afterwards  very 
difficult  to  be  waffied  out.  Since  therefore  in  this 
cafe  there  is  a  muriatic  acrimony  in  the  humours 
which  often  occalions  the  very  word  pains,  it  will 
be  ufeful  to  mix  oily  fubftances  with  diluents,  in* 
afmuch  as  they  (heath  and  mitigate  all  acrimony. 

But  when  fea-falt  is  fo  intimately  mixed  with 
the  oily  and  earthy  parts  of  the  blood  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  wa(hed  out,  the  bed  remedy  then  to  be  had 
is  a  lixivium  of  quick-lime  made  by  pouring  fix 
or  eight  times  as  much  water  upon  it,  more  efpe- 
cially  the  quick-lime  made  of  Leyden  (tone,  and 
afterwards  to  clarify  the  decanted  liquor  by  filtra¬ 
tion.  How  much  quick-lime  is  able  to  efe6t  to¬ 
wards  the  purification  of  falcs  which  are  rendered 
foul  with  oils,  the  chemifts  well  know,  who  de¬ 
purate  the  volatile  alcaiine  falts  prepared  from 
the  patts  of  animals  from  their  foetid  oil,  by  fub- 
liming  them  from  quick-lime,  nor  can  they  be 
rendered  purer  by  any  artifice.  But  it  is  alfo 
well  known  that  quicklime  being  thrown  into 
recent  urine,  immediately  caufes  it  to  exhale  a  fa- 
line  vapour  which  pierces  the  nofe  like  a  flafh  of 
fire,  and  which  being  colled:ed  by  a  (low  diftilla- 
tion  in  clofe  velfels,  forms  a  very  (harp  and  vo¬ 
latile  liquor,  of  an  intolerable  fiery  fmell  and 
therefore  the  ufe  of  lixivium  of  quick-lime  is  ve¬ 
ry  juftly  fufpcded  ;  for  if  it  produces  the  like 
fiery  and  volatile  fpiriis  in  the  body,  the  tender 
threads  of  the  encephalon  and  nerves  are  deftroyed. 
We  read  that  the  oxen  which  by  accident  drank  a 
very  (Irong  lixivium  of  quick-lime,  died  fome  time 
after  But  experience  teaches  us  that  the  ufe  of 
VoL.  V.  X  lixi- 
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lixivium  or  quick-lime  is  not  fo  fatal  if  it  is  pru¬ 
dently  adminiftered.  The  incomparable  phyfician 
Burlet  %  who  adminiftered  this  lixivium  frequently  ^ 
and  in  various  difeafes,  tcftifies  that  it  did  not  al¬ 
ways  anfwer  the  great  encomiums  given  of  it ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  he  did  not  obferve  any  ill  effedts 
to  come  from  it :  and  he  obferves  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  it  was  lefs  ufeful  in  the  fame  difeafes  in 
France  than  in  Holland.  But  it  was  cuftomary 
with  him  to  give  nine  ounces  of  this  ftrong  lime- 
water  in  a  day  to  young  and  robuft  patients  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  ordering  the  pa^ 
tient  to  take  a  third  part  of  the  whole  every  four 
hours  •,  but  he  affirms  that  the  daily  ufe  of  this  me-  ■ 
dicine  was  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries  and  afthma’s, 
continued  in  dyfenteries  for  eight  days,  and  in 
afthma’s  for  a  month.  He  had  recourfe  to  this 
medicine  in  many  other  dihiafes,  but  only  learnt 
from  them  that  its  ufe  was  not  fo  dangerous  y  but 
fometimes  they  who  ufed  this  lixivium  or  lime-wa¬ 
ter  loft  their  appetite  entirely,  and  complained  of 
a  troublefome  weight  preffing  at  the  ftomach,  from 
whence  they  were  obliged  to  intermit  the  ufe  of  it 
for  fome  days.  I  remember  myfelf  to  have  fome¬ 
times  given  the  fame  quantity  of  lime-water  with¬ 
out  any  damage  thence  following.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  ought  to  be 
fulpedled  in  men  of  a  warm  liabit,  or  afflidted  with 
inflammatory  difeafes,  or  if  certain  figns  appear  of  . 
putrefadtion  •,  but  in  phlegmatic,  cold  and  acid  in- 
difppfitions,  it  may  be  of  great  fervke,  and  is  more 
efpecially  recommended  for  extricating  the  more 
fixed  muriatic  falts  mixed  with  the  bloods  But 
when  this  lixivium  or  lime-water  is  adminiftered, 
the  patient’s  urine  ought  to  be  daily  examined,  to 
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fee  if  any  figns  of  putrefadlion  can  be  found  in  it ; 
for,  fince  the  more  acrid  fairs  are  wafhed  out  from 
the  blood  in  the  urine,  it  will  beft  appear  therein 
whether  any  alteration  is  made  in  the  falts  of  the 
blood  by  the  lime-water.  But  if  fuch  an  appear¬ 
ance  is  found,  the  patient  fhould  abilain  from  any 
further  ufe  of  it. 

8.  The  irritation  arifing  from  acrid,  aromatic 
and  heating  foods  is  to  be  remedied  by 
diluting  with  watery  drinks,  by  cor- 
redling  wdth  acids,  by  diffolving  and 
cleanfing  with  faponaceous  acids,  and  by 
fheathing  or  mitigating  with  foft  gelati¬ 
nous  fubftances.  Hitherto  belong  alfo 
what  relates  to  alcalefcent  acrids,  and 
hence  the  cure  of  them  likewife  is  intel¬ 
ligible. 

They  who  make  hunger  their  beft  fauce  to  food, 
feldom  have  a  fever  from  this  caufe  ;  but  thofe 
who  have  a  weak  ftomach,  from  gluttony  and 
drinking,  require  thefe  incentives  to  give  them  an 
appetite  to  eat :  and  therefore,  there  is  fuch  a  great 
variety  of  fauces  provided  among  the  rich,  and 
containing  moft  of  the.m  the  very  ftiarpeft  fpic^s. 
But  now  as  all  thefe  are  very  ufeful  in  languid  arid 
cold  difeafes,  by  increafing  the  motion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  and  warmth  of  the  body,  fo  on  the  contra-  . 
ry  in  healthy  people,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
warm  temperament,  the  rnoft  acute  fevers  often 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  them.  It  is  well  known 
from  chemiftry,  that  the  moft  agreeable  fpicinefs 
of  cinnamon,  which  is  concentrated  in  its  diftilled 
oil,  burns  the  tongue  and  excites  a  true  inflamma¬ 
tion.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  cloves  and  moft 
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other  fpicesj  though  in  a  lefs  degree.  No  won¬ 
der  therefore  if  fevers  arife  from  an  imprudent  ufe 
offpices.  But  the  remedy  for  fevers  about  to 
arife  from  this  caufe,  will  be  in  every  thing  capable 
of  removing  or  weakening  thefe  ftimuli.  But  this 
is  done 

By  diluting  with  watery  drinks.]  For  if  that 
very  {harp  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  like  adlual  fire 
burns  the  tongue,  be  ground  with  fugar,  and 
mixed  with  water,  it  may  be  at  pleafure  fo  diluted 
as  CO  become  at  length  inadtive.  For  water  has 
this  property,  that  it  enervates  every  thing  acrid 
capable  of  being  didolved  in  it,  while  the  acrimo¬ 
ny  is  equally  diftributed  throughout  its  whole  mafs ; 
and  by  thus  difperfing  them  it  occafions  little  or  no 
adlion  to  be  exerted  by  fuch  things  which  having  been 
concentrated  together  powerfully  Simulate,  There¬ 
fore  every  one  who  has  taken  a  large  quantity 
of  fuch  fubflances  grows  thirfty,  nature  pointing 
out  the  way  whereby  the  diforder  may  ' be  moft 
commodioufly  conquered.  Hence  alfo  great 
drinkers  are  delighted  with  fpices,  becaufe  mak¬ 
ing  them  thirfty  they  may  be  able  to  drink  with, 
more  pleafure. 

By  correcting  with  acids.]  For  the  agreeable 
coolnefs  which  acids  introduce  throughout  the 
body,  leilens  the  heat  arifing  from  fpices,  and  at 
the  fame  time  correds  or  lefiTens  the  aromatic  acri¬ 
mony  itfelf.  The  pods  of  the  moft  burning  pep¬ 
per  of  Brafil  called  capficum^  being  infufed  in 
yinegar  become  mild,  and  the  moft  (harp  muftard- 
feeds  being  ground  with  vinegar  become  palatable, 
and  the  fame  is  true  almoft  of  all  other  fpices. 
Hence  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  vinegar  and 
the  like,  given  with  diluents  are  of  the  greateft 
life. 
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By  diflblving  and  cleanfing  with  faponaceous 
acids.]  In  mod:  fpices  that  acrimony  which  is  in 
its  own  nature  very  volatile  is  wrapped  up  in  a  te¬ 
nacious  oil,  and  by  that  means  adheres  very  firm¬ 
ly  to  the  parts  of  bodies,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily 
wafhed  out  by  watery  liquors  only.  The  cure  of 
fuch  an  acrimony  therefore  requires  a  divifion  of  the 
oily  tenacity  in  which  the  irritating  acrid  is  lodg¬ 
ed,  which  can  be  well  obtained  by  nothing  fo  much 
as  by  faponaceous  fubflances,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
either  acid,  or  inclining  to  be  fo  for  the  reafons  laft 
mentioned.  For  it  is  fcarce  credible  how  obftinate- 
ly  that  aromatic  acrimony  adheres,  fo  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  wafhed  or  diluted  out  by  any  thing  watery, 
more  efpecially  in  fpices  that  have  this  acrimony 
wrapped  up  in  a  more  fixed  oil.  The  fragrancy  of 
cinnamon,  for  example,  flies  off  in  vapours  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  if  they  are  not  confined  in  clofe  veffels; 
and  even  the  oil  of  cinnamon  being  fhook  a  long 
time  together  with  water,  lofes  its  ftrength  :  but  it 
is  otherwife  in  pepper,  from  whence  is  drawn  an 
oil  by  diftillation,  which  fmells  with  the  fragrancy 
of  pepper,  but  affords  no  acrimony  to  the  tafle. 
The  remaining  decodlion  is  indeed  acrid  enough, 
and  yet  the  grains  of  pepper  themfelves  retain  fo  hoc 
a  tafle,  that  they  do  not  feem  to  have  loft  any  thing ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  v;afh  out  this  acrimony  of 
the  pepper,  even  though  the  boiling  be  continued  a 
long  while,  and  repeated  to  the  eighth  time,  and  in 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  although  they 
feemed  to  be  reduced  to  the  foftnefs  of  a  pulp  by 
fo  many  boilings.  It  is  therefore  evident  enough 
that  fuch  an  acrimony  of  many  fpices  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  diluents  only.  The  faponaceous  juices 
of  ripe  garden  fruits  being  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  dif- 
folving  power,  are  in  this  cafe  more  efpecially  ufe- 
fuL  It  is  well  known  that  the  exprefted  juice  of  ripe 
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grapes  drank  plentifully,  diffolves  all  the  humours, 
and  often  excites  fuch  a  diarrhoea  as  almoft  ex- 
haufts  the  body,  and  reduces  a  fat  perfon  to  a  iliate 
of  leannefs  in  a  few  days  time,  almoft  all  the  fat  being 
diffolved  and  expelled  by  ftool.  Honey,  fugar, 
fyrups,  and  infpiftated  juices  prepared  from  fuch 
garden  fruits  are  alfo  moft  efficacious  remedies  in 
this  cafe.  I  faid  before  upon  another  occafton 
(fee  §  3/6.)  that  unwarily  tafting  the  berries  of 
Mezerean,  which  deceived  my  palate  with  a  mild 
flavour,  they  left  fo  great  a  burnmg  in  my  fauces 
as  made  me  afraid  of  fuffocatioh  j  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  I  attempted  to  vrafh  out  that  acrimony 
which  refided  in  the  cil ;  nor  could  1  remove  this 
troublefome  acrimony  by  any  thing  but  a  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water  with  honey.  A  decodlion 
of  oats  with  fimple  oxymel,  or  with  the  infpiftated 
juice  of  elderberries,  currants,  fyrup  of  citron 
juice,  &c.  afford  the  moft  pleafant,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  beft  remedies.  For  in  thefe  there 
is  a  diluent  water  combined  with  a  faponaceoiis 
deterging  force  and  a  plealant  acid ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  fofc  gluey  fubftance  of  the  oats 
ferves  to  fficathe  all  acrimony. 

By  ftieathing  or  mitigating  with  foft  gelatinous 
fubftances.]  Which  are  either  procured  from  anF 
mals  or  vegetables  :  the  firft  fpontaneoufly  incline 
to  an  alcaline  nature,  and  the  latter  rather  incline 
to  an  oppofite  difpoftiion.  When  therefore  a  pu^ 
trera6lion  of  the  humours  is  feared  from  too  great 
motion,  or  the  known  temperature  of  the  patient, 
we  are  to  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  jelly  of  harts¬ 
horn,  ivory  and  the  like,  or  at  leaft  we  ought  to 
add  to  them  the  juice  of  citrons,  lemons,  or  the 
like,  which  may  corredl  their  infipid  taftc,  and  at 
the  fame  time  well  refift  putrefaeftion.  Decodions 
made  of  barley,  oats,  and  the  like,  are  ufeful  by 
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their  fofc  mealy  glue,  and  are  fpontaneoufly  in¬ 
clined  to  acidity,  which  is  here  the  beft.  Linfeeds, 
the  feeds  of  quinces,  fieabane,  ^c.  afford  a  foft 
glue  or  mucilage,  which  yet  is  tenacious  and  vifeid 
enough  to  oblfrud  and  load  the  flomach  and 
firft  pafTages,  if  it  is  taken  in  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity.  But  a  prudent  ufe  of  thefe  fubitances  effec¬ 
tually  infringes  all  acrimony,  and  very  well  arms 
the  fauces,  oefophagus  and  ftomach,  when  they  are 
almoft  excoriated  by  the  fliarpeft  fpices. 

Alcalefcent  acrids,  fffcj  Radifhes,  crefles, 
garlic,  leeks,  onions,  have  a  great  acrimony, 
and  at  the  fame  time  incline  to  an  alcaline  nature, 
and  many  of  them  too  contain  a  true  volatile  alcaline 
and  oily  fait.  But  for  all  thefe,  diluting  with  watery 
drinks  and  corredling  with  acids,  are  equally  ufe- 
ful  with  fuch  things  as  fheath  orobtund.  But  the 
faponaceous  refolving  medicines  before  recom¬ 
mended  are  not  here  fo  ufeful,  becaufe  thefe  acrids 
are  not  enveloped  in  fuch  a  tenacious  oil,  while 
the  blood  and  all  the  humours  are  already  too  much 
diffolved  by  excefs  of  the  like  alcalefcent  foods  ; 
for  they  who  indulge  themfelves  too  much  in  thefe 
are  often  obferved  to  be  feized  with  profufe  hse- 
morrhages.  Therefore  in  this  cafe  auflere  acids  are 
of  the  greatefl  ufe,  as  the  foffil  acid  fpirits  of  fea^ 
fait,  nitre,  fulphur  and  vitriol ;  as  alfo  vegetable 
acids,  which  by  ftrengthening  the  folids  and  com- 
padting  the  fluids,  are  able  to  corredt  the  pernici¬ 
ous  effedts  of  alcalefcent  acrids,  fuch  as  unripe 
medlars,  fumach-berries,  roots  of  tormentil,  bi- 
ftort, 

9.  That  irritation  which  arifes  from  alca¬ 
lefcent  foods  of  the  parts  of  animals,  is  to 

X  4  be 
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be  remedied  by  the  means  before  de- 
fcribed  {§  76,  to  91.) 

When  we  treated  of  difeafes  arifing  from  si 
fpontaneous  alcali  in  the  place  here  cited,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  our  body  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is 
able  to  prepare  fuch  humours  by  the  force  of  the 
vefiels  and  vifcera,  with  the  commixture  of  the 
other  animal  humours,  that  although  they  proceed¬ 
ed  from  foods  either  inclined  to  acidity  or  already 
acid,  yet  the  humours  thus  made  never  fponta- 
neoiifly  turn  acid,  but  incline  to  putrefadlion.  If 
therefore  fuch  nouriHiment  is  taken  into  the  body 
as  hath  already  this  property,  namely,  which  in¬ 
clines  to  putrefadion,  it  is  fufficiently  evident 
that  the  fpontaneous  alteration  of  the  ingefted 
aliments  confpiring  together  with  the  change  to 
be  introduced  in  them  by  the  powers  of  the  body, 
may  give  reafon  to  fear  a  puirefadion,  with  all  the 
maladies  that  may  thence  follow,  unlefs  acids  or 
falls  are  taken  in  together  with  them,  which  pow¬ 
erfully  refill  all  putrefadion.  Hence  no  one  can 
long  fupport  a  diet  prepared  only  of  rapacious  ani¬ 
mals  living  upon  other  animals,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  if  the  fldh  of  fuch  animals  is  prepared  by 
baking,  frying,  or  roafting.  But  what  maladies 
may  follow  from  fuch  a  diet,  and  what  methods 
of  cure  are  then  required,  we  have  already  de¬ 
clared  under  the  head  of  a  fpontaneous  alcali. 

10.  That  which  arifes  from  aliments  of¬ 
fending  in  quantity,  by  conftringing  the 
mouths  of  the  llomach,  is  remedied  by 
diluting,  failing,  vomiting  and  purging. 

For  the  llomach  to  make  a  clue  digellion  of  the 
food,  it  is  not  to  be  filled  beyond  its  proper  llrengih, 
as  we  laid  more  at  large  in  the  comment  to  §  586. 

1. 
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I.  For  that  the  quantity  of  the  food  only 
may  be  offenfive,  however  falutary  it  may  be  in 
itfelf,  we  are  taught  by  ravenous  children,  who  fre¬ 
quently  have  fevers  of  the  worft  kind  from  this 
caufe,  until  the  load  of  offending  matter  is  dif- 
charged  from  the  ftomach.  For  the  food  being 
taken  in  too  large  a  quantity  into  the  fbamach, 
does  not  receive  the  change  which  is  neceffary  that 
it  might  be  further  elaborated  and  perfected  in  the 
inteflines,  but  it;  follows  its  fpontaneous  inclination, 
which  tends  either  to  an  acid,  putrid  or  rancid 
ftate.  The  whole  cure  therefore  in  this  cafe  will 
confift  in  difcharging  the  offending  quantity  of  ali¬ 
ment  in  the  ftomach  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  fafely 
performed,  to  allow  fome  time  for  fading,  that 
the  ftomach  may  by  degees  be  capable  of  digeft- 
ing  what  it  contains,  at  the  fame  time  diluting  the 
food  contained,  fo  that  it  may  more  eafily  pafs  out 
through  the  pylorus.  For  it  is  well  known  from 
phyfiology  that  the  thinneft  part  of  the  ingefted 
aliments  pafles  out  firft  through  the  pylorus,  but 
that  the  more  grofs  are  longer  retained,  ’till  they 
are  better  adapted  to  make  their  efcape  by  a  farther 
diffolntion  from  the  humours  and  liquors  taken  in¬ 
to  the  ftomach.  But  the  diforder  is  much  the 
more  dangerous  when  the  excefs  in  quantity  of 
food  over-dlftends  the  ftomach  fo  much,  that  both 
its  orifices  are  contradfed  with  a  convulfive  force 
or  fpafm,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  air  fwallowed 
together  with  the  food,  rarefies  by  the  warmth  of 
the  parts,  and  the  aliments  themfelves  entering 
upon  an  inteftine  motion  of  fermentation  ©r  putre- 
fadlion  are  expanded  into  a  greater  bulk  ;  for  thus 
the  fevere  anguifh  arifing  from  the  turgefcence 
of  the  ftomach  is  increafed  every  moment,  the  ad¬ 
jacent  vifeera  are  compreffed,  and  the  veffels  dif- 
perfed  through  the  fubftance  of  the  ftomach  it¬ 
felf 
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felf  are  flraitened,  whence  an  inflammation  and 
even  a  gangrene  itfelf  of  the  flomach  and  vifcera 
may  arife  from  fuch  a  fuffbcation.  In  the  mean 
time  the  defcending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
adjacent  vifcera,  being  comprefTed  by  the  diftended 
flomach,  the  blood  is  fent  more  difficultly  through 
them  *,  and  therefore  it  is  urged  with  a  greater 
force  towards  the  head,  whence  a  rednefs  of  the 
face,  watering  of  the  eyes,  head-ach,  giddinefs, 
and  fometimes  a  fatal  apoplexy  may  with  reafon  be 
feared.  But  that  an  ovcr-diftenfion  of  the  fto- 
mach  will  fo  clofe  up  its  orifices  that  nothing  can 
pafs  out,  appears  from  many  obfervations.  When 
great  drinkers  at  a  feaft  take  down  large  draughts 
at  once,  each  orifice  of  the  flomach  is  then  con- 
flringed  with  a  fpafm  or  cramp  from  the  coldnefs 
or  quantity  of  the  wine,  and  foon  after  follows 
intolerable  anxiery ;  and  even  though  they  prefs 
the  abdomen  with  their  hands,  nothing  can  be 
forced  out  of  the  flomach  to  give  them  any  eafe. 
How  doubtful  and  dangerous  the  cafe  then  is,  rea¬ 
dily  appears  •,  for  if  you  attempt  to  unload  the 
flomach  by  vomit,  in  the  acl  thereof  the  diflend- 
ed  flomach  is  violently  comprefTed  betwixt  the 
abdominal  mufcles  and  diaphragm  as  in  a  prefs, 
and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  upper  orifice  is  not 
relaxed,  the  flomach  may  burfl^  or  elfe  the  blood 
being  violently  drove  towards  the  head  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  vomit,  there  may  be  danger  of  a  fatal 
apoplexy  from  a  rupture  in  the  vefiTels  of  the  en¬ 
cephalon.  It  is  therefore  more  advifeable  firfl  to 
empty  the  vefTels  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  then 
'  to  excite  vomiting  by  irritating  the  fauces  with  a 
feather.  Then  alio  fuch  vomits  will  be  lervice- 
able  as  a6l  immediately  without  any  delay,  as  the 
vitriolum  album  diluted  with  v/ater,  which  ex¬ 
cites  a  vomiting  almofl  as  fcon  as  it  is  fwallowed, 

I  for 
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forJiere  delay  is  dangerous.  But  when  the  do- 
mach  is  overcharged  with  too  great  a  quantity  of 
food,  and  yet  is  not  fo  didended  as  to  caufe  a 
clofe  contradtion  of  both  the  orifices,  then  there 
is  opportunity  for  diluting,  and  only  warm  water 
of  itfelf  is  almoft  fufiicient  for  the  intention,  be- 
caufe  it  at  the  fame  time  ufually  excites  a  ficknefs 
and  inclination  to  voniit,  more  efpecially  if  it  was 
fweetened  with  honey.  But  if  no  vomit  follows 
.after  diluting,  nor  any  relief  to  the  anguifii,  it  de¬ 
notes  that  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are  partly 
efcaped  through 'the  pylorus:  other  yomits  may 
then  take  place,  which  ufually  operate  in  fome 
time  after  they  are  given,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  forms  given  in  the  Materia  Medica  corre- 
fponding  to  this  number  of  the  prefent  aphorifm ; 
and  it  will  be  alfo  ufeful  to  give  a  purge  after¬ 
wards,  that  the  crude  matter  which  haspafied  from 
the  ftomach  into  the  inteftine^  may  be  expelled  out 
of  the  body,  and  not  be  often  five  for  the  future. 
For  every  thing  which  has  not  been  changed  by 
the  adtion  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  more  difficult  to 
digeft  into  good  chyle,  when  it  comes  into  the  in- 
teftines. 

But  how  dangerous  it  is  to  excite  violent  vomit¬ 
ing  when  the  ftomach  is  full,  is  fufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  unhappy  cafe  of  the  late  moft  nobld 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  our  Kepublic  (fee  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  170.  5.)  who  by  the  ftrong-eft  endea¬ 

vours  broke  off  the  tube  of  the  oefophagus  of  the 
ftomach  near  the  diaphragm,  from  whence  he  un¬ 
happily  periftied  after  the  moft  intolerable  tor¬ 
tures. 

But  when  the  ftomach  has  been  a  long  time 
diftended  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  food,  it 
often  lofes  its  ftrength,  and  remains  as  it  were  para¬ 
lytic  for  fome  time  after  it  has  been  emptied  of  its 

contents ; 
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contents;  and  this  for  the  reafons  before  given  in 
the  comment  to  §  25.  N'’.  3.  nor  are  the  mufcukr 
fibres  conftitnting  the  fubftance  of  the  ftomach 
alone  weakened,  but  its  orifices  are  alfo  relaxed ; 
fo  that  the  ingefted  aliments  are  lodged  as  it  were 
in  a  lofe  fack,  exerting  no  adlion  upon  them, 
and  in  a  little  time  they  pafs  by  the  motion  of  ref- 
piration  through  the  pylorus  into  the  inteftines, 
having  fuffered  little  or  no  change  in  the  ftomach. 
The  fame  thing  we  fee  happens  when  the  bladder 
becomes  paralytic  after  retaining  the  urine  a  long 
time,  and  when  it  has  been  drawn  out  by  the  ca¬ 
theter;  for  then  a  moft  troublefome  incontinency 
or  dripping  of  the  urine  often  continues  for  a  long 
time,  while  the  fphinder  of  the  bladder  being 
alfo  relaxed,  is  not  capable  of  contradting  the 
neck.  In  this  cafe  the  beft  remedy  is  to  take 
food  and  drink  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  to 
avoid  all  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach  ;  for  thus  the 
too  much  diftradled  fibres  gradually  recover  their 
former  ftrength  (fee  the  comment  to  §  28.  N°  5.). 

II.  That  which  arifes  from  acrid  ferment¬ 
ed  drinks,  or  from  a  fermenting  acid, 
oily,  or  aromatic  ftimulus  introduced  by 
diftillation,  or  fpontaneoufly ;  fuch  acri¬ 
mony  is  removed  by  the  remedies  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  (N""  5,  6,  8,  of  this 
aphorifm). 

That  the  worft  fevers  may  arife  from  hence,  we 
have  already  feen  in  the  comment  to  §  586.  N'".  i. 
for  by  fermentation  we  know  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  kind  of  new  ftimulus  formed  even  in  fuch  things 
as  before  had  no  apparent  acrimony.  Thus  the 
juice  of  grapes,  which  is  fo  mild  and  fweet  at  its 
firft  exprefTion,  is  by  fermentation  only  changed 

into 
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into  a  very  fragrant  wine ;  and  from  the  very  fofc 
imeal  of  barley  by  fermentation  may  be  made  the 
ftrongeft  alcohol.  But  during  the  time  while 
thefe  are  fermenting,  a  mod  fragrant  vapour  is 
difcharged,  which  is  wonderfully  refrefhing  if  drawn 
fparingly  thro’  the  noflrils ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  a  moif  certain  poifon,  if  it  is  imprudently 
breathed  in  too  copioufly,  efpecially  if  the  vapour 
from  the  calk  of  fermenting  wine  comes  thro’  on¬ 
ly  a  fmall  vent-hole.  From  this  caufe  we  read  of 
a  fatal  apoplexy  ^  arifing  in  a  man,  who  went  into 
a  cellar  wherein  was  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
this  wild  fpirit,  which  in  the  height  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  had  flown  off  with  great  violence  from 
the  fermenting  liquors.  But  although  there  may 
be  fomething  of  this  fpirit  remaining  in  alcohol 
made  from  fermented  liquors,  yet  it  feems  to  be 
diftind  from  the  alcohol  itfelf.  Helmont  calls 
this  fpirit  Gas  %  and  confeffes  ;  Se  olim  authoritate 
fcriptorum  delufum  credidijfe^  Gas  uvarum  ejfe  fpi- 
ritum  vinl  in  mufto :  Jed  cajfa  tentamma  docuerunt^ 
eJfe  Gas  uvarum  &  mujii^  in  via  ad  vinum^  non  au-- 
tem  vini  fpiritum.  ‘‘  That  being  deluded  by  the 
“  authority  of  writers,  he  believed  that  the  gas 
“  of  grapes  was  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  muff  ; 
‘‘  but  unfuccefsful  experiments  have  taught  us 
that  the  gas  of  grapes  and  wine  is  a  fort  of  in- 
“  termediate  agent  in  the  way  of  its  being  form- 
‘‘  ed  into  wine,  and  not  fpirit  of  wine  itfelf.’* 
But  fince  fermentation  is  performed  in  the  open 
air,  it  would  feem  that  this  volatile  fpirit  arifing 
in  fermented  liquors  muff  exhale  for  the  moft 
pare ;  but  perhaps  alfo  fome  part  of  it  is  retained 

*  Hcrm.  Boerh.  Chem.  Tom.  I.  pag.  806.  Tom.  II.  pag. 
180.  Mif.  curiof.  decur.  3.  ann.  2.  pag,  56.  »  In  Capi- 

tulo  :  Complexionum  atque  miftionum  elementalium  figmen- 
turn  N'’.  1 8.  pag,  87.  , 
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and  fixed  in  the  reft  of  the  fermented  liquor. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  pureft  tartar  be  diftilled  in 
clofe  vefiels,  fomething  efcapes  from  it  fo  volatile 
that  it  cannot  be  confined  in  any  vefiels ;  and  if 
the  vefifels  are  fo  clofe  as  not  to  afford  it  any  vent, 
however  large  the  receiver  may  be,  it  will  make 
itfelf  a  way  through  by  caufing  the  receiver  to  fly. 
Hence  it  appears  how  dangerous  it  muft  be  to 
drink  liquors  which  have  had  their  fermentation 
fupprefiTed  in  the  a<ft  itfelf^  for  from  thence  the 
moft  violent  cholera  morbus  and  other  dreadful 
maladies  have  often  followed.  Perhaps  in  new 
and  brifk  wines  fome  of  this  fpirit  being  confined, 
affords  that  which  is  fo  highly  reftorative  to  old 
age,  and  from  whence  Cornaro  found  his  languifh- 
ing  powers  in  the  laft  of  his  old  age  immediately 
recruited,  when  they  could  not  be  raifed  by  any 
other  remedy,  as  we  faid  before  upon  another  oc- 
cafion  in  the  comment  to  §  55. 

But  after  the  fermentation  is  over  and  the  feces 
depofited  to  the  bottom,  the  limpid  liquor  fwim- 
ming  above  is  called  wine,  which  though  prepared 
of  very  different  materials,  and  differing  in  the 
fmell,  tafte,  and  other  properties,  yet  it  has  this 
in  common,  that  bein»  drank  in  a  large  quantity 
it  inebriates  or  fuddles,  and  gives  by  diftillation 
an  ardent  fpirit  mifcible  with  water  ;  for  whether 
the  liquor  be  prepared  from  the  juice  of  grapes, 
honey,  barley,  or  any  other  fermentable  fubftance, 
always  the  fame  fpirit  is  obtained. 

When  any  fermented  liquor,  wine,  mead, 
ftrong  ale,  or  the  like,  is  drank  by  a  perfon  not 
much  accuftomed  to  it,  it  induces  a  greater  heat 
throughout  the  body  with  chearfulnefs  of  mind  j 
all  the  fenfes  become  more  ready  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  more  adlive,  all  the  paffions  of  the  mind  are 
moft  quiet  or  agreeable,  devouring  cares  are  molli- 
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fied,  and  the  reafon  becomes  'mod  corred  •,  and 
even  a  perfon  who  has  been  exhaufted  by  medita¬ 
tion  finds  very  great  refrefhment  by  a  moderate 
ufe  of  wine;  therefore  under  a  jud  moderation 
fermented  liquors  may  be  put  to  the  bed  ufes.  But 
if  they  are  taken  in  a  larger  quantity,  all  the 
fenfes  both  internal  and  external,  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  motions,  are  didurbed  and  weakened,  info- 
much  that  neither  the  hand,  foot,  tongue,  nor 
even  the  mind  can  any  longer  perform  their  office; 
and  at  length  from  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  them,  every 
thing  proceeding  from  the  mind  is  aboliffied,  info- 
much  that  people  fall  into  a  mod  deep  deep  or  du- 
pidity,  or  even  fometimes  into  a  mod  fatal  apo¬ 
plexy,  as  we  are  aflurcdfrom  medical  obfervations. 

But  inflammable  fpirits  made  from  fuch  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  produce  all  thefe  effedts  much  foon- 
er;  but  then  they  likewife  d i fa p pear  fooner,  as  they 
are  in  a  little  time  again  exhaled  from  the  body. 
Therefore  the  inebriating  force  in  thefe  liquors 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  inflammable  fpirit  which 
they  contain ;  for  if  that  be  removed  by  didilla- 
tion,  or  exhaled  by  negleding  to  keep  the  liquor 
clofe,  what  remains  is  vapid  and  inert,  having  loft 
all  its  inebriating  force. 

But  worfe  confequences  arife  from  the  drinking 
inflammable  fpirits  than  fermented  liquors,  becaufe 
in  the  former  there  is  obferved  a  force  of  coagu¬ 
lating  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  of  hardening  the 
folid  parts;  and  the  more  fo,  as  being  diluted  with 
a  lefs  quantity  of  water,  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  nature  of  alcohol.  Hence  thofe  unhappy  pa¬ 
tients  who  have  too  much  indulged  themfeives  in 
thefe  liquors,  are  .frequently  troubled  with  the  moft 
obftinateobftrudtions,  and  even  fometimes  their  vif- 
cera  are  found  perfedtly  fcirrhous  after  death,  as  was 
faid  before  upon  another  occafion  in  the  commentto 

-  §  2  8. 
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§  28.  But  the  worft  of  all  is  when  fharp  fpices  are 
added  to  thefe  burning  fpirits,  efpecially  fuch  as 
afford  a  great  quantity  of  oil ;  for  then  the  throng 
aromatic  force  increafes  all  thefe  maladies,  and  may 
be  able  to  excite  the  moil  ardent  fevers.  Thus 
for  example,  a  greater  or  more  lading  drunkennefs 
arifes  from  anifeed  water  or  fpirit,  than  from  vinous 
fpirit  only  drank  in  the  fame  quantity. 

But  the  cure  of  fuch  maladies  as  follow  from  the 
ufe  of  fermented  liquors  is  various.  For  one  me¬ 
thod  is  required  during  the  time  of  the  drunken 
fit,  and  another  method  of  cure  is  required  in  the 
crapulary  fever  which  follows  after.  Again,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  cure  will  be  proper  for  thofe  who 
feldom  indulge  themfelves  thus  *,  and  in  thofe 
I  ^anquam  ad  perdenda  vina  geniti^  tanquam 
effu7idi  ilia  non  pojfint^  nifi  per  humanum  corpus, 
‘‘  Who  being  formed  as  it  were  for  the  deftrudlion 
“  of  wines,  cannot  pour  them  out  but  through 
the  body,”  having  their  veins  always  filled  with 
the  wine  of  the  day  before  j  for  there  is  a  great* 
deal  of  difference  betwixt  the  curing  of  a  perfon 
drunk,  and  one  who  is  addidted  to  that  pradlice. 
Moreover,  a  different  method  of  cure  will  be  re¬ 
quired  according  to  the  different  acrimony  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquor,  as  it  is  either  acrid,  oilyjaromatiCjffT^r. 

When  therefore  a  fever  is  kindled  from  having 
taken  too  great  a  quantity  of  fermented  liquors, 
the  beft  method  of  all  is  to  dilute  with  a  great 
quantity  of  water  or  watery  liquors  of  any  kind, 
for  thus  the  diforder  will  be  allayed  in  a  fhort  time. 
For  the  ftrongeft  wines  (as  was  faid  in  the  fecond 
number  of  this  aphorifm)  being  diluted  with  much 
water,  may  be  fafely  given  even  to  febrile  patients; 
and  even  alcohol  itfelf  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 

of 
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of  water  may  be  fafely  drank.”  Jngeniofijfmus 
fui  f loculi  medtcus  Caffius^  febricitanti  cuidam  ^ 
fnagna  Jiti  cum  pojl  ehYietateM  illuM  prcMi 

tapiffe  cvgnofceret^  aquam  frigtdam  ingejffit, 
ilk  epcta,  cum  vini  vim  mtfcendo  fregi£et^  protinus 
febrem  fomno  ^  fudore  difcuffit,  “  The  moft  in- 
«  genious  phyfician  of  his  age  CalTuis,  gave  cold 
“  water  to  one  ill  of  a  fever  attended  with  great 
thifft,  when  he  had  learnt  that  the  patient  be- 
“  gan  to  be  taken  with  it  after  a  fit  of  drunken^ 
«  nefs,  and  which  water  being  drank  by  the  pati- 
«  ent,  dcftroyed  the  force  of  the  wine  by  mixing 
“  with  it,  and  immediately  carried  ofFthe  fever  by 
«  deep  and  fweating.”  But  it  is  better  to  give  fuchi 
watery  drinks  tepid,  left  by  the  fudden  cold  of  them 
they  fhould  injure  the  heated  body.  Thefe  are  alfo 
ferviceable,  becaufe  they  often  occafion  a  great  part 
of  the  fermented  liquor  to  be  thrown  up  by  vomiti 
This  being  done,  quiet  fteep  is  the  beft  remedy,  that 
by  this  means  the  fibres  may  reft.  The  like  me¬ 
thod  has  been  recommended  by  Hippocrates ;  for 
if  a  perfon  has  loft  his  fpeech  from  a  drunken  fir, 
he  then  orders  the  patient,  Midta  calida  lavariy 
fpongias  calida  irnbutas  ad  caput  admoveri^  donee 
ad  fe  redeat ;  deinde  cepiofo  oleo  illitum^  in  mollibus 
ftratis^  vejlimentis  tekum  recumbere^  neque  apud 
cum  lucernam  ardere^  neque  loqui,  A  balneo  en  'm 
ut  plurimum  dormit  \  &Jidormierit^fanus  evadit'"  \ 
“  To  be  walked  with  much  warm  water,  and 
“  fponges  dipped  in  warm  water  to  be  applied  to 
“  the  head  ’till  the  patient  comes  to  himfelf; 
“  and  then  after  plentifully  anointing  with  oil  to 
“  let  him  lie  in  his  deaths  lightly  covered  overj 
“  and  not  to  fpcak  to  him,  nor  burn  any  light  near 
him.  For  after  bathing,  fteep  generally  follows* 
VoL.  V.  Y  ‘‘  and 

•  Celfus  in  Praefatione  pag.  i8.  <=  Hippocrat.  de  Morbis 
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“  and  if  the  patient  fleeps  he  recovers  his  health 
and  rcnTes.^*  Yet  watchtulnefs  and  a  crapulary 
fever  as  it  is  called,  will  remain  the  fame  day  as  a 
punifhment,  together  with  a  wearinefs  of  tho 
whole  body,  pain  in  the  head,  ficknefsintheftomaeh, 
and  often  a  giddinefs.  In  this  cafe  a  gentle  vo- 
mit  is  ufually  of  fervice  to  difcharge  the  humours 
loading  the  ftomach,  and  this  being  done  nothing 
can  be  more  ufeful  than  ftrong  wine  in  moderation, 
by  the  grateful  ftimulus  of  which  the  languifli- 
jng  powers  of  the  body  may  be  raifed.  Even 
H?ppocrates  fays  *,  Si  ex  crapula  caput  doleat^ 
•vini  mcTaci  heminam  hihat,  “  That  it  the  head 
“  aches  from  a  crapula,  let  the  patient  drink  three 
“  gills  of  ftrong  wine.”  Hence  thofe  who  con¬ 
tend  daily  with  Bacchus  having  once  experienced 
this,  often  indulge  themfelves  the  next  morning 
with  fermented  fpirits,  till  at  lafl:  by  a  repeated 
abufe  of  them  they  unhappily  deftroy-thc  body. 
But  when  the  fermented  liquor  drank  is  alfo  in>- 
pregnated  either  with  an  acid,  oily  or  aromatic 
acrimony,  then  it  will  be  alfo  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  medicines  enumerated  at  the  (ixth 
and  eighth  number  of  the  prefent  aphorifm.. 

But  miferable  is  the  condition  of  thofe  who  daily 
indulge  themfelves  in  thefe  liquors,  for  a  fatal  ne- 
ceflity  then  follows  of  repeating  them  ;  and  at 
length  almoft  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  vital  and 
animal  adlions  depends  upon  a  repetition  of  then 
drinking,  PalloT  eniM-)  gen^  pendul^^  (sf  trevnulA 
fnanus  effundentes  plena  vafa  For  palenefs  anc 

‘‘  finking  in,  or  loofenefs  of  their  cheeks,  witl 
**  trembling  hands  befet  with  large  blood-veflels, 
oblige  them  to  drink  again  even  without  invitation 


*  Epidem.  Lib.  II.  in  fine.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  p.  192. 
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I  have  with  great  pity  feen  a  young  man,  who  beino- 
about  to  get  out  of  bed  in  a  morning  trembled^ 
and  had  very  troublefome  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
being  hardly  able  to  move  any  limb,  much  lefs  put 
on  his  cloaths,  until  he  had  taken  a  few  ounces  of 
brandy.  If  this  unhappy  perfon  attempted  at  any 
time  from  great  necelfity  to  oppofe  this  cuftom, 
he  fell  into  faintings,  and  was  obliged  to  ufe  it 
even  againft  his  will.  Thus  at  length  his  limbs 
being  contraffed  with  great  drinefs  he  miferably 
perilhed  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  after  leading  a 
mofl:  calamitous  life. 

Drunken  people  therefore  are  never  able  to  ab- 
ftain  from  thefe  liquors  altogether  at  once,  nor 
would  it  be  fafe  for  them  if  they  could.  For  if 
the  advice  of  Hippocrates  f,  that  fudden  changes 
are  bad,  ought  to  be  obferved  in  any  cafe,  it 
ihouid  in  this;  for  as  the  fame  great  man  obferves, 
thofe  alterations  only  are  fafe  which  are  made  by 
degrees,  more  efpecially  if  a  perfon  leaves  one 
cuftom  to  take  to  another  of  an  oppofite  kind. 
For  by  taking  large  quantities  of  fermented  li¬ 
quors  or  inflammable  fpirits  thence  diftilled,  the 
body  is  heated,  the  humours  rarified,  and  the 
velTelsare  fwelled  by  their  diftenfion  with  the  rare¬ 
fied  humours ;  but  fo  foon  as  the  force  of  thefe  li¬ 
quors  has  vanifhed,  the  body  is  left  weak,  cold 
and  enervated,  until  this  languor  is  removed  by 
the  fame  kind  of  ftimuli.  They  are  alfo  ufu- 
ally  tormented  with  fevere  thirft  afterwards,  and 
thus  by  much  drinking  they  increafe  the  weaknefs 
which  is  once  formed.  But  when  drunkards  daily 
indulge  themfelves  in  thefe  liquors,  the  veffels 
which  are  fo  often  dilated  become  weak,  and  lofe 
their  tone  or  contradlile  force,  giving  way  too 

Y  2  eafily 
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eafily  to  the  diftending  humours.  Hence  follows  a 
lefs  adtion  of  the  velTcls  upon  the  humours,  and  fo 
a  lefs  perfedt  aflimilation  of  the  ingefted  aliments 
muft  confequently  enfue  ;  whence  an  ill  habit  both 
of  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  at  length  a  fatal 
dropfy  is  ufually  the  refult  in  fuch  people :  All 
which  bad  accidents  are  likewife  haftened,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  abftain  from  thefe  drinks  altogether 
at  once.  The  beft  method  of  cure  therefore  will 
be  to  leflen  by  degrees  the  abufe  of  wine,  or  fpi- 
rits  drawn  from  fermented  liquors ;  as  inftead  of 
naked  inflammable  fpirits,  ftrong  and  rich  wine 
may  be  drank  in  moderation,  which  may  fupport 
the  languilhing  powers  and  relieve  the  weaknefs  of 
the  flomach,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  thofe  ill  confequences  which  are  juftly 
feared  from  ardent  fpirits,  namely,  a  coagulation 
of  the  humours,  and  a  too  great  hardnefs  of  the 
folid  parts.  In  the  mean  time  the  diet  fhould  be 
dry,  of  bread  well  fermented,  or  which  has  been 
baked  twice,  the  roafted  flefli  of  young  animals, 
boiled  river  fifh,  and  ftrong  ale  for  the  common 
drink,  avoiding  warm  watery  liquors  which  weak¬ 
en,  and  at  the  fame  time  increaling  by  degrees  the 
exercife  of  body  j  whereby  the  veflels  and  vifcera 
may  be  ftrengthened.  If  the  figns  teach  that  the 
blood  inclines  to  an  inflammatory  tenacity,  acid 
faponaceous  juices,  fuch  as  the  rob  of  elder¬ 
berries,  currants,  oxymel,  and  the  like,  will  be  of 
fervice.  But  if  thefe  drinkers  are  in  years  and 
inclined  to  be  dropfleal,  the  Theriaca  Andromachi, 
DiateflTaron,  candied  ginger,  and  the  like  warm  aro-^ 
matic  medicines  will  be  of  the  greateft  ufe,  as 
they  excite  an  agreeable  warmth  in  the  ftomach, 
difpofe  it  for  the  better  performance  of  its  office, 
and  recruit  the  loft  or  weakened  powers  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  refrain  from  fermeMed 
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liquors  without  damage.  This  method  has  its 
efFe6t  in  cafes  almoft  deplorable,  nor  does  it 
ever  deceive  the  expedtation,  unlefs  when  the  vif- 
cera  have  acquired  a  fchirrous  difpofition,  or  when 
the  tender  pulp  of  the  encephalon  and  nerves  being 
almoft  deftroyed,  has  rendered  thefe  diforders  al¬ 
ready  incurable. 

12.  That  irritation  which  arifes  from  too 
much  watchfulnefs  or  want  of  fleeo.  is 

A  ^ 

cured  by  the  fame  means  with  thofe  be¬ 
fore  propofed  N°.  1,2,5.  of  this  aphorifm. 

So  long  as  we  are  awake  the  organs  of  fenfe 
are  aftedted  by  objeds,  and  the  mufcular  motions 
are  performed  ;  for  a  healthy  perfon  beingperfedl- 
ly  at  reft  in  body,  and  not  affedted  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  objedt,  foon  falls  into  a  fleep.  But  to  difpofe 
the  fenfes  to  be  affedbed  by  objedts,  and  for  the 
motions  of  the  mufcles  to  be  performed,  requires 
the  prefence  of  good  fpirits  plentifully  fupplied  in 
the  brain,  its  medulla,  nerves,  and  in  the  mufcles 
To  be  long  watchful  therefore  confumes  the 
fpirits,  dillipates  the  moft  fubtle  humours  and 
dries  up  the  reft,  breeds  melancholy  or  atra  bilis 
in  the  body,  fettles  in  the  hypochondria,  and 
difturbsthe  fundlions  of  the  brain:  Hence  follows 
delirium,  ravings,  madnefs,  But  all  the  adbi- 
ons  of  the  chylificative  vifeera  are  alfo  made  lan¬ 
guid  from  the  fame  caufe,  whence  a  cachexy,  caco- 
ebymy,  and  the  other  numerous  maladies  which 
thence  proceed.  For  the  fubtle  fpirits  which  arc 
confumed  by  vigilance  can  be  repaired  by  no  arc 
but  by  deep  •,  for  whoever  watches  all  night,  and 
has  not  been  accuftomed  to  interrupt  their  fleep, 

Y  3  will 
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will  find  all  their  limbs  heavy  the  next  day,  the 
whole  body  weak,  and  almofl  every  one  of  its. 
fundlions  difturbed ;  nor  will  thefe  complaints 
ceafe  ’till  the  languifhing  members  are  refrefh* 
ed  by  fleep.  Hence  Hippocrates  ^  obferves,  Ve- 
hemens  vigilia  fotiis  ciho^^  turn  crudos^  turn  in- 
coUiores  ^cit.  ‘‘  That  vehement  watchings  oc- 
‘V  cafion  the  food  and  drink  to  be  both  crude  and 
“  indigefted  and  in  another  place  ^  Pejfmum 
autem  efi  non  dormire^  neque  die,  vel  enim  pr^e  dolor e 
aut  affi^iione  vigilarit,  aut  deUrahit  ah  hoc  figno, 
“  But  it  is  a  very  bad  fign  not  to  fleep  either  in  the 
night,  or  in  the  day,  for  either  the  patient  will  be- 
“  corne  vigil  through  pain  or  afflidion,  or  elfe  will 
be  delirious  from  this  fign.”  In  thofe  who  thro* 
the  feverity  of  their  ftudies  break  thro’  their  reft  in 
the  nights,  there  are  many  fad  inftances  demon-' 
ftrating  the  pernicious  effeds  of  over  watching ; 
for  cither  they  fall  into, fevers  of  the  word  kind, 
always  accompanied  with  a  delirium,  or  elfe  they 
are  taken  with  an  obflinate  madnefs. 

The  cure  therefore  of  fevers  arifing  from  over 
watchings  requires  fleep  in  the  patient,  to  corred 
thofe  changes  which  happen  to  the  body  from  too 
much  vigilance.  The  firfl  is  performed,  if  all  vio¬ 
lent  paffions  of  the  mind,  which  are  frequently 
the  caufe  of  over  watchfulnefs,  are  allayed  by  fuch 
remedies  as  thofe  concerning  which  we  treated  at 
the  fifth  number  of  the  prefent  aphorifm.  At 
the  fame  time  the  moft  profound  reft  and  filence 
fhould  be  procured  to  the  body  by  removing  every 
thing  capable  of  violently  affeding  the  fenfes ; 
and  therefore  fuch  patients  fhould  be  retained  in  d 
very  dark  place,  the  moft  remote  frorn  all  noife. 

De- 
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Decodlions  of  the  fofteft  mealy  fobftances,  emul- 
fions  prepared  from  the  fame  are  likewife  of  the 
greateft  ufe,  adding  at  the  fame  time  the  prudent 
ufe  of  anodynes,  if  fleep  cannot  be  procured  by 
the  former  remedies.  But  fince  by  over  watching, 
as  well  as  by  too  much  heat  and  motion  of  the  air, 
the  mod  fluid  parts  of  the  humours  are  difflpated, 
therefore  moiflening,  diluent  and  nitrous  medicines 
with  honey,  ^c.  will  be  ferviceable,  concerning 
which  we  treated  at  the  firfl:  and  fecond  number  of 
the  prefent  aphorifm. 

13.  If  the  irritation  proceeds  from  excre¬ 
ments  retained  in  the  body,  from  an  al- 
caiine,  acid,  oily,  faponaceous  or  putrid 
acrimony,  that  acrimony  is  to  be  rendered 
fluid,  the  paflages  are  to  be  lubricated, 
the  emunctories  opened  ;  the  expulfive 
powers  are  to  be  ftimulated  and  increaf- 
ed,  and  all  this  is  to  be  performed  as 
well  by  external  as  internal  remedies. 

Thofe  particles  being  retained  in  the  body 
Vvhichufedtobedifcharged,  excite  fevers,  as  we  have 
already  feen  (§  586.  N°.  2.)  For  by  thole  adions 
which  are  required  to  life  and  health,  fome  parts 
of  the  folids  and  fluids  are  lb  altered  chat  they  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  thofe  ufes  which  they  ought  to 
ferve  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  health ;  hence 
chefe  parts  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  body, 
left  being  retained  too  long  they  fhould  acquire 
too  great  acrimony,  and  by  that  means  injure 
health.  Thefc  evacuations  are  commonly  made 
by  three  capital,  emunctories,  namely  by  ftool, 
urine  and  perfpiration.  By  ftool  thole  parts  of  the 
ingefted  aliments  are  evacuated,  which  remain  in- 
digefted  after  having  fuffered  the  adion  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  accompanied  with  thofe 
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faeces  which  have  been  left  behind  from  the  hu-? 
mours  themfelves  flowing  or  diffcilling  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ilomach  and  inteflines.  By  urine 
the  oily  and  faljne  parts  of  the  blood  which  are 
become  too  acrid  are  wafhed  oiit.  By  perfpi ration 
alfo  fome  parts  are  exhaled  (together  with  a  moft 
thin  water  ferving  to  nioiften,  and  preferye  the 
fmaileft  veffels  opening  on  the  furface  of  the  body) 
which  being  retained  would  be  injurious,  as  we 
have  often  faid  before.  The  menftrual  flux  in 
women  difeharges  what  is  fuperfluous,  and  by  the 
lochial  difeharges  of  lying-in  women  that  blood  is 
expelled  which  lay  in  the  dilated  velTels  of  the 
uterus,  and  which  being  expofed  to  the  air  is  very 
foon  corrupted.  But  fometimes  in  fevers  them¬ 
felves  the  morbific  matter  is  fubdued  and  rendered 
moveable  by  the  fever,  yet  retains  fuch  qualities  as 
oppofe  the  equable  circulation,  which  makes  an 
expulfion  of  it  in  this  cafe  neceflTary  (fee  §  594. 

2.) 

But  all  thefe  parts  being  left  in  the  body  cannot 
be  affimilated  into  healthy  humours,  whence  they 
fpontaneoufly  degenerate  by  the  heat  of  the  body 
itfelf,  and  varioufly  change,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  of  things  which  are  thus  retained  in 
the  body.  For  in  infants  and  weak  people  the 
fseces  being  too  long  retained  in  the  inteftines  puts 
on  an  acrimony  of  the  worfl:  kind,  more  efpecially 
if  they  feed  upon  fuch  aliments  as  fpontaneoufly 
incline  to  acidity.  But  the  other  kinds  of  re¬ 
tained  excrements  rather  incline  to  a  putrid  al- 
caline  acrimony,  or  elfe  to  a  rancid  malignant  cor¬ 
ruption,  when  there  are  a  great  many  oily  or  fa; 
particles,  or  elfe  likewife  into  faponaceous  putre- 
fadlion,  as  generally  happens,  when  the  falts  be¬ 
ing  rendered  more  acrid  are  united  together  with 
the  oils.  Thus  there  is  pbferved  a  very  bad  pu¬ 
trefaction 
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trefadtion  of  the  faponaceous  bile  in  difeafes,  and 
fairs  and  oils  being  intimately  united  together  in 
the  urine,  form  as  it  were  a  faponaceous  lixivium 
frothing  when  it  is  fhook,  but  often  in  fome 
meafure  putrid  in  acute  difeafes.  How  foetid  the 
lochia  are  often  difcharged,  when  they  have  been 
too  long  retained  in  lying-in  women,  is  teftified  by 
daily  obfervation  ;  whence  alfo  the  moft  putrid  and 
fuddenly  fatal  fevers  often  arife  from  the  fup- 
prefTion  of  them. 

Yet  are  not  all  excrements  long  retained  equally 
pernicious.  An  entire  fupprelTion  of  the  urine  is 
indeed  the  worft,  yet  it  is  tolerable  for  feveral  days, 
though  it  is  never  without  danger.  An  obftrudled 
perfpiration  is  commonly  followed  immediately 
with  a  heavinefs  and  wearinefs,  and  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  any  confiderable  time  it  commonly  occafions 
a  fever,  A  fuppreflion  of  the  inteftinal  feces  may 
be  longeft  of  all  fupported,  and  often  without  any 
great  damage  ;  and  it  is  even  cuftomary  with  many 
Itrong  and  even  healthy  men,  only  to  difcharge 
their  feces  once  within  three  or  four  days.  Buttn 
thefe  the  feces  ar^  coileded  together  near  the 
redum  ;  and  that  part  which  might  have  offended 
by  its  putrcfadion  is  commonly  expelled  by  wind, 
while  the  red  are  dried  up  and  formed  into  the 
mod  hard  feces.  Hence  in  difeafes  there  is  no 
fuch  very  urgent  indication  arifing  from  a  condi- 
pation  of  the  bowels,  unlefs  there  are  f:gns  de¬ 
noting  that  corrupt  humours  ftagnate  in  the  fird 
paffages.  At  lead  in  healthy  people  we  are  not 
immediately  to  haverccourfe  to  purges,  upon  find¬ 
ing  the  bowels  more  than  ufually  condipated. 
Hippocrates  indeed  fays  ;  In  omnibus  morbis  ven- 
tves  fuhluendos  ejfe^  aut  glandes  fupponendas^  Ji 
^Ivus  non  fubducatur.  “  That  in  -all  difeahs  the 

“  bowels 
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bowels  are  to  be  cleanfed  by  clyfters,  and  if  they 

are  not  mindful  of  their  office  fuppofitories  muft 
beufed.”  But  thefe  adt  only  by  diluting  the 
feces  and  relaxing  the  inteftines,  or  elfe  by  irritat¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  redum,  they  excite  a  tenefmus  or 
inclination  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  very  fafely  ufed.  But  the  fault  of  many 
lies  in  this,  that  in  fuch  cafes  they  have  imme¬ 
diately  recourfe  to  purges,  whereby  the  body  is 
often  difturbed,  and  thofe  evacuations  fuppreffied 
by  which  nature  endeavoured  to  cure  the  difeafe. 
Thus  Sydenham  '  obferves,  that  in  the  cure  of  a 
continual  fever  which  he  defcribes,  it  always  fared 
fo  much  the  better  with  the  patient  as  the  bowels 
were  more  conftipated  in  the  decline  of  the  dif- 
eafe  after  fuitable  evacuations  had  been  premifed. 

When  therefore  any  of  the  excrements  being 
retained  in  the  body  have  excited  difeafe,  they  muff 
be  expelled.  But  that  this  may  be  performed,  the 
matter  to  be  difcharged  muft  be  rendered  fluid, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  pafs  through  the  paflages 
whereby  it  ought  to  efcape  from  the  body.  The 
paflages  themfelves  are  therefore  to  be  lubricated, 
that  they  may  eaflly  tranfmit  what  is  to  be  expelled. 
If  any  of  the  cmun6tories  are  obftruded,  they  are 
to  be  firfl:  opened  ;  and  laftly,  when  all  this  is  per¬ 
formed  it  is  required  to  ftimulate  and  increafe  thofe 
powers  by  which  the  excrements  are  naturally  ex¬ 
pelled,  that  after  being  collected  together  by  a 
long  retention,  they  may  be  thrown  out  of  the 
body  by  the  increafe  of  thefe  powers.  This  thing 
will  appear  more  evident  by  example  :  Some  lean 
people  of  a  tenfe  fibre  have  fuch  ftrong  chylifica- 
tive  vifcera,  that  they  draw  off  every  thing  that  is 
foluble  from  the  ingefted  aliments,  and  therefore 
leave  the  feces  accumulated,  dry  and  juicclefs,  in  the 

large 
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large  inteftines-,  and  as  in  fuch  dry  habits  there 
is  found  a  lefs  quantity  of  that  lubricating  mucus 
lining  the  large  inteftines,  efpecially  towards  the 
extremity  of  them,  therefore  the  exclufion  of  the 
dry  faeces  is  rendered  more  difficult;  hence  fuch 
people  are  commonly  coflive,  and  frequently  to  a 
very  great  degree.  The  bell  remedy  then  in  the 
power  of  art  is  to  divide  the  too  grofs  fasces  by  a 
plentiful  ufe  of  faponaceous  medicines  with  honey 
by  the  very  emollient  decoflions  of  marffi-mallows, 
common  mallows,  linfeed,  to  moiften  and 

dilute  the  too  dry  parts  ;  to  anoint  and  lubricate 
the  fides  of  the  inteftines  by  drinking  of  oil,  or  by 
the  injedlion  of  clyfters  ;  or  laftly,  by  fomenting 
the  anus  with  warm  baths  or  fomentations,  that 
the  parts  being  relaxed  may  give  way  more  e aft ly. 
But  when  all  thefe  means  have  been  tried,  then  and 
not  before  it  will  be  convenient  to  ftimulate  and 
increafe  the  expulftve  powers,  whether  it  be  at¬ 
tempted  either  by  giving  a  purge,  a  ffiarp  clyfter, 
or  laftly,  by  exciting  a  tenefmus  to  difeharge  the 
faeces  by  intruding  a  fuppofttory  into  the  anus. 
But  if  the  expulftve  forces  are  ftimulated  before 
the  feces  are  rendered  fluid,  the  pafTages  lubricated, 
and  the  emunClories  opened,  all  the  diforders 
will  be  increafed,  and  the  hard  feces  being  put  in¬ 
to  motion  may  excoriate  and  inflame  the  ftdes  of 
the  inteftines,  whence  frequently  enfue  the  very 
worft  difeafes.  Hence  Hippocrates  ^  juftly  pro¬ 
nounces  ;  Corpora^  fi  quis  pur  gar  e  voluerit^  meahi- 
lia  facers  eportet.  That  if  any  one  in- 

tends  to  purge  or  cleanfe  the  body,  he  ought 
“  flrft  to  render  the  excrements  pervious.”  But 
from  this  example  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  like 
methods  muft  be  profecuted  in  a  fuppreffionof  the 
p:hcr  natural  excrements. 


}  Aphor.  9,  Scd.  II.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  49. 
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The  fame  precaution  mud  be  likewife  obferved 
when  the  evacuation  of  morbid  excrements  is  to 
be  promoted  :  For  it  isfirft  required  to  fubdue  the 
morbific  matter,  and  render  it  moveable  by  the 
force  of  the  fever  itfelf,  before  any  expulfion  of  it 
is  defigned.  Hence  again  Hippocrates  ^  gives  us 
an  admonition  Conco5ia  purganda  funt  movenda^ 
non  cruda^  ne^ue  in  initiis^  nifi  turgeant^  plenum- 
que  autem  non  turgent,  “  That  fuch  morbid  hu- 
“  mours  are  to  be  purged  off  and  put  into  mo- 
tion  as  are  conco6ted,  and  not  fuch  as  are  crude  *, 
nor  are  we  to  work  thefe  effeds  in  the  begin- 
“  ning  of  difeafes  unlefs  they  overpower  nature 
by  their  violence,  which  they  generally  do 
not.”  What  mifchiefs  follow  when  phyficians 
negled  this  rule  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  has  been 
taught  by  Sydenham  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works  ; 
for  many  obferving,  that  after  continued  fevers  had 
gone  regularly  through  their  courfe,  they  often 
went  off  with  a  mild  diaphorefis,  therefore  they 
endeavour  to  force  fweats  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe ;  but  this  is  commonly  attended  with  fatal 
events,  inafmuch  as  the  fever  being  increafed  by 
heating  medicines  brings  on  aphrenzy,  peripneu- 
mony,  and  the  like  moft  grievous  maladies.  But 
when  the  wife  phyfician  obferved  that  the  force  of 
the  difeafe  languifhed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  an 
acute  continual  fever,  the  morbific  matter  being  in 
the  mean  time  conceded,  and  nature  endeavour* 
ing  to  make  a  feparation,  then  he  would  have  the 
warmer  medicines  to  be  more  freely  ufed ;  and  by 
this  means  the  matter  to  be  difeharged  being  firft 
rendered  fluxile,  he  ftimulated  the  expulfive  pow¬ 
ers,  and  with  very  good  fuccefs™.  But  as  nature 
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is  ufed  to  endeavour  to  expel  the  concoded  and 
morbific  matter  by  various  ways  (fee  §  594.  N°.  2.) 
therefore  one  ought  carefully  to  diftinguifli  which 
way  nature  inclines ;  and  when  we  have  difcovered 
thofe  ways,  we  are  to  apply  remedies  of  this  kind 
both  external  and  internal  accordingly  •,  for  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates  fays,  due  ere  oportety  ducenda  funty  quo 

maxime  vergat  vaturuy  per  loca  conferentia,  What 
ought  to  be  evacuated  muft  be  drawn  off  by 
“  thofe  ways  which  are  moft  inclined  to  by  nature, 
and  by  the  moft  agreeable  palfages 

SECT.  DCVI. 

The  emundorlesare  fet  open  by  refolving 
the  impaded  matter,  and  by  relaxing 
the  obftruded  veffels ;  which  are  obtained  by 
warm  bathing,  fomenting,  fridions,  {having 
of  the  hair,  and  cleanfing  the  ikin  (fee  §  107, 
to  144). 

If  the  retention  of  the  excrement  to  be  expelled 
proceeds  from  an  obftrudion  of  the  emundary,  it 
is  very  evident  that  this  muft  be  firft  opened  : 
but  this  obftrudion  of  the  emundpry  proceeds 
either  from  an  impervioufnefs  of  the  matter  he- 
fitating  in  the  outlet,  or  by  a  comprefTure  from 
the  adjacent  obftruded  and  diftended  veftels. 
In  either  cafe  the  impaded  matter  is  to  be  re- 
folved,  or  the  obftruded  veftel  fo  relaxed  thit 
it  may  give  way  more  eafily  to  the  force  of  the 
humours  urging  behind,  and  by  that  means  di¬ 
lating,  tranfmit  what  adhered  immoveable.  For 
as  we  faid  in  the  aphorifm  cited  in  the  text  (which 
contained  the  whole  hiftory  and  cure  of  obftruc- 
tion)  the  veffels  are  obftruded  through  a  defed 

of 
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of  the  particles  to  be  tranfmitted exceeding  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  tranfmitting  veflel ;  and  therefore  muff 
follow  either  from  a  narrownefs  of  the  vefTel,  the 
bulk  of  the  particles  to  be  tranfmitted,  or  of  both 
together.  The  effed  will  therefore  be  the  fame, 
namely,  a  refolution  of  the  obftrudlion,  whether 
the  capacity  of  the  veflel  be  increafed,  or  the  bulk 
of  the  particles  to  be  tranfmitted,  lelTened,  and 
more  cfpecially  will  the  cure  be  fooner  obtained, 
If  both  thefe  effeds  are  accompiifhed  at  once. 
But  here  a  different  method  of  cure  is  evidently 
required  according  to  the  different  caufes  of  obft ruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  or  lefs  obftiqate  cohefion  of 
the  impafted  matter,  concerning  which  we  treated 
under  the  head  of  obftrudion.  But  this  intention 
may  be  more  efpecially  anfwered  in  thefe  cafesj 
By  warm  bathing  and  fomenting.]  How  tife- 
ful  thefe  means  are  to  relax  parts  too  rigid  has  been 
faid  in  the  comment  to  §  35.  N'’.  3.  and  at  §  127.' 

2,  But  thefe  alfo  at  the  fame  time  apply  a 
diluent  vehicle  to  the  parts  to  difffolve  the  impa£l- 
ed  obftru(5ting  matter.  But  of  all  things  the  va* 
porous  bath  has  the  mofl;  happy  effefls,  ffnee  the 
vapour  of  warm  water  much  more  powerfully  re¬ 
laxes  every  thing  than  the  hot  water  itfelf.  This  ig 
evident  from  the  mofl:  compadt  hartfhorns,  which 
foon  grow  foft  by  a  philofophical  calcination,  as 
it  is  called;  namely,  by  expofing  them  to  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water,  which  foftens  them  more 
effedtually  than  a  long  continued  boiling  in  the 
fame  water.  Pradlical  obfervations  teach  us,  that 
a  mofl:  ftubborn  fupprefTion  of  urine  from  a  fault 
in  the  kidneys  has  often  been  cured  by  warm 
bathing.  But  more  efpecially  a  warm  vaporous 
bath  conduces  very  effcdtually  to  open  the  ob- 
ftrudled  pores  of  the  fkin.  It  was  faid  upon  an¬ 
other  occafion  in  the  comment  to  §  529.  N°  2. 

in 
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in  what  manner  warm  vapours  might  be  artificially 
applied  to  the  body  fo  as  to  excite  a  fweat  at 
pleafure,  and  that  in  fo  great  a  quantity  that  the 
ftrongefl  man  could  not  llipport  thofe  moft  profufe 
fweats  for  two  hours  without  fainting  and  falling 
down  in  a  deliquium.  Hence  it  is  evident  of  how- 
great  ufe  this  method  may  be  when  the  whole  fkin 
is  dry  in  acute  fevers,  and  how  unhappily  then 
phyficians  urge  forward  the  humours  by  warm  fu- 
dorifics,  while  the  emiffories  of  the  fkin  are  ob- 
ftrudled.  Hence  Celfus  ®  juftly  pronounces  of 
warm  bathing.  Fere  adhiheri^  uhi  fummam  cutem 
relaxari^  evocarique  corruptum  humorem^  fsf  ba^ 
hitum  corporis  mutari  expedit.  “  That  they  ought 
“  to  be  ufed  where  the  fkin  requires  to  be  high- 
‘‘  ly  relaxed,  and  to  call  out  the  corrupt  hu- 
“  mour  and  change  the  whole  habit  of  body.” 

By  fridfions.]  Of  what  efficacy  fridtion  is  in 
the  cure  of  obftrudlions  was  faid  in  the  comment 
to  §  133.  N".  3.  more  efpecially  if  the  veffels 
have  been  firft  relaxed,  and  the  offending  matter 
begun  to  be  refolved  by  warm  bathing  and  fo¬ 
menting  :  for  then  the  impervious  particles  are 
comminuted  and  divided  by  the  alternate  com- 
preffion  and  relaxation,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
come  fit  to  pals  through  the  narroweft  extremities 
of  the  veffels.  But  we  know  that  the  veins  being 
compreffed  by  fridfions,  accelerate  the  courfe  of 
the  venal  blood  towards  the  heart,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  irritated  into  quicker  contradlions  \  fo  that 
by  very  violent  fridtions  a  burning  fever  may  be 
raifed  in  a  cold  perfon.  Hence  it  appears  that 
when  fridtions  are  ufed  to  febrile  patients,  care 
ouo;ht  to  be  taken  not  to  increafe  the  motion  of 

the 
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the  humours  by  that  means  which  is  often  already 
too  quick. 

Hence  Cclfus  ^  juftly  advifes,  Longa  vero  fri£iione 
uti^  neque  in  acutis  morhiSy  neque  increjcentihus 
convenity  praterquam  quum  phreneticis  fomnus  ea 
qU(fritur,  Amat  autem  hoc  auxilium  valetudo  longa^ 
jam  a  primo  impeiu  inclinata,  “  That  to  ufe 
long  continued  fridtion  is  neither  convenient  in 
acute  difeafes  nor  in  thofe  flowly  increafing, 
more  efpecially  when  fleep  is  defined  thereby  in 
phrenitic  patients.  For  this  remedy  agrees  belt 
with  long  continued  health  inclining  to  take 
place  of  the  difeafe  from  its  firft  attack.”  But  as 
it  ferves  to  open  the  emundories  in  the  end  of 
difeafes,  that  the  concoded  and  moveable  morbific 
matter  may  be  more  happily  expelled,  it  may  be 
therefore  fafely  enough  ufed  in  moderation. 

By  (having  off  the  hair  and  cleanfing  the  flcin.] 
The  whole  furface  of  the  (kin  is  covered  over 
with  an  oily  liniment,  which  prevents  it  from  dry¬ 
ing  up  too  much  by  the  air,  and  preferves  it  lax  and 
moveable.  If  this  liniment  is  colleded  and  dried 
upon  the  furface  of  the  (kin,  it  will  very  appa¬ 
rently  obftrud  the  free  perfpiration,  infomuch  that 
often  ftubborn  cutaneous  difeafes  arife  from  thence 
in  filthy  people.  Cleanlinefs  of  the  (kin  is  there¬ 
fore  neceifary  to  keep  the  emundories  of  the  (kin 
free  or  pervious,  and  this  will  be  eafily  obtained 
by  warm  bathing,  wafhing,  and  then,  a  gentle 
fridion.  But  in  the  fcalp,  or  that  part  of  the  head 
which  is  covered  with  hair,  this  liniment  is  moll 
abundant,  and  feems  eafily  to  thicken,  whence 
that  fat  fcaly  fcurf  often  abounds  in  the  heads  of 
the  mod  healthy  people.  If  therefore  it  is  re¬ 
quired  in  fome  difeafes  to  procure  a  very  free  per¬ 
fpiration  through  the  (kin  of  the  head,  (having  off 

the 
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the  hair  will  be  very  ferviceable  to  that  end  ;  and 
after  that  the  naked  Ikin  may  be  very  commodi- 
pufly  cleanfed  by  gentle  fridlion  or  wiping.  In 
thofe  fevers  where  the  morbific  matter  ufually  tends 
to  the  head,  and  excites  either  a  phrenzy  or  a 
£OiTia,  Sydenham obferves  that  nothing  is  more 
xifcfLil  than  (having  of  the  head  in  fuch  patients  ; 
and  then  without  applying  any  plafter,  to  let  the 
head  be  covered  with  a  cap  not  too  thick  to  keep 
pfF  the  external  cold.  For  by  this  means  there  is 
a  very  free  circulation  of  the  humours  procured 
through  the  external  branches  of  the  carotid  ar¬ 
teries,  which  averts  the  impetus  of  the  blood  from 
the  encephalon. 

But  all  the  means  diredted  in  this  aphorifm 
being  performed,  Undique  apertim  corpus^  fs? 
perfpirans,  &  motum,  quod  conducat^  fackt ;  “  Will 
“  effedl  all  that  can  be  done  to  render  the  body 
“  open  and  pervious  throughout,  promoting  the 
perfpiration  and  free  motion  of  the  humours, 
“  as  Hippocrates  fays 

SECT.  DCVIL 

That  which  flagnates  at  the  extre^ 
mities  of  the  arteries  from. too  great  a  ' 
quantity  of  blood  compreffing  the  vefl'els,  is 
reftored  to  its  due  motion  by  leffening  the 
quantity  of  blood  by  phlebotomy,  which  is 
indicated  to  be  neceffary  by  the  (igns  of  a 
plethora  (§  ic6,  to  107") 

VoL.  V.  Z  It 

^  Schedula  monitor,  de  nov^  febris  IngrefTu,  pag  660. 

'  *■  Hippocrat.  de  locis  in  bomine  cap.  10,  Charter,  Tom. 
VII.  pag.  369. 
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It  was  faid  that  the  general  eure  of  fevers  con- 
fifted  in  four  indications  (  §  598.) ;  namely,  the 
life  and  powers  of  the  body  are  to  be  maintained, 
the  acrid  irritating  matter  is  to  be  correded  and 
expelled,  the  lentor  or  obftriKfting  matter  is  to  be 
refolved  and  expelled,  and  laftly  the  urgent  fymp- 
toms  are  to  be  mitigated.  We  have  already  treat¬ 
ed  of  the  two  former  indications,  and  we  come 
now  to  confider  in  what  manner  the  lentor  ought 
to  be  refolved  and  expelled.  But  we  declared  in 
the  comment  to  §  598.  3.^  that  every  obfta- 

ele  impeding  the  free  courfe  of  the  blood  through 
the  extremities  of  the  veflels,  was  comprifed  under 
the  general  term  of  a  lentor,  whether  following 
from  fome  fault  of  the  velFels,  of  the  fluids,  or 
of  both  together.  The  method  of  learning 
therefore  requires  us  to  treat  of  thefe  feparate- 
ly  *,  and  therefore  in  the  prefent  and  following 
aphorifm  we  Ihall  fpeak  of  removing  thofe  ob- 
Itacles  which  arife  from  the  fault  of  the  veflels, 
and  then  in  the  next  following  aphorifms  wt 
lhall  deferibe  the  cure  of  a  lentor  arifing  from 
a  fault  of  the  humours  flowing  through  tha 
veflels. 

When  a  lentor  arifes  from  a  defedf  of  the  veflTels. 
it  mufl:  be  from  too  great  a  narrownefs  of  theii 
capacity  j  but  this  diminution  of  their  capacit} 
proceeds  either  from  a  natural  contradtion  oJ 
the  veflels  increafed,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in  th< 
next  aphorifm,  or  elfe  from  an  external  compref 
fure  of  the  veflfcls  from  a  diftenfion  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts,  concerning  which  we  are  to  treat  a 
prefent.  Among  the  very  many  caules  which  maj 
comprefs  the  veflels  externally,  which  we  reckonec 
up  in  order  at  §  112.  there  is  hardly  any  but  th< 
plethoric  tumor  can  take  place  fo  as  by  this  mean: 
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to  caufe  a  febrile  lentor  ;  for  the  other  caufes  there 
enumerated  injure  only  particular  parts,  and 
the  plethoric  tumor  only  is  able  to  lelTen  the 
capacity  of  the  velTels  throughout  the  whole 
body. 


For  a  plethora  (as  wasfaid  afore  at  §  106.  i.) 

is  too  great  a  quantity  of  good  blood  •,  but  the 
blood  properly  fo  called,  namely  the  red  mafs,  is 
compofed  of  the  largeft  particles  of  any  in  our 
humours,  and  therefore  it  naturally  is  confined 
only  to  the  larger  veffels  ;  for  although  it  may  en¬ 
ter  into  the  fmailer  veffels  by  an  error  of  place 
when  their  orifices  are  dilated  (fee  §  118.)  yet  it 
cannot  pafs  through  their  ultimate  extremities  or 
anaftomofes,  but  will  there  hefitate  without  being 
able  to  move  further.  The  quantity  of  blood  then 
being  increafed  will  more  diftend  the  larger  veffels, 
and  by  that  means  the  fmailer  veffels  next  adjacent 
to  the  larger  diflended  ones  will  be  compreffed 
and  leffened.  The  fanguiferous  veins  being  more 
lax  may  be  always  more  eafily  diftended  than  the 
arteries  ;  but  when  thefe  veins  are  filled  with  an 
increafed  quantity  of  blood,  the  arteries  will  meet 
with  more  difficulty  of  difcharging  their  blood  in¬ 
to  them,  whence  the  arteries  themfelves  will  be¬ 
come  more  diflended.  But  fince  in  mofl  parts  of 
the  body,  the  arteries  and  veins  accompany  each 
other,  therefore  the  diflended  arteries  will  prefs 
upon  the  lefs  refilling  veins,  and  by  that  means 
propel  the  blood  through  them  towards  the  right 
t^entricleof  the  heart,  from  whence  again  it  will 
foon  be  propelled  into  the  diflended  arteries.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  at  length  almofl  all  the  blood 
will  be  accumulated  ip  the  arteries  of  thofe  who 
are  highly  plethoric.  But  when  the  contradion  of 
theheart  urges  the  blood  into  the  now  very  full 

2  2  arteries, 
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arteries,  the  ferous  and  lymphatic  arteries  which 
arife  from  the  fanguiferous,  will  be  fo  far  dilated 
as  to  admit  the  red  blood,  as  appears  evidently  in 
the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  whole 
Ikin,  which  is  often  very  red  in  plethoric  pep- 
pie  *,  and  thence  thefe  veffels  alfo  being  dilated  will 
comprefs  the  fmaller  adjacent  arteriolas.  But  when 
this  is  alfo  accompanied  with  a  fever,  the  heat 
thence  arifing  rarefies  the  blood,  and  therefore  all 
thefe  evils  will  be  confequently  increafed.  Thus 
we  fometimes  fee  the  whole  body  fuffufed  with 
rednefs,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  roughrrefs  and 
drinefs  of  the  fkin,  tongue,  fauces  and  internal 
parts  of  the  mouth  teach  that  the  fmaller  veffch 
are  impervious,  being  compreffed  by  a  true  thlipfi; 
or  ftransulation  from  the  larger  veflels  being  ovei 
turo^id  with  too  much  red  blood. 

But  the  figns  of  a  plethora,  which  denote  thai 
this  fault  attends,  have  been  enumerated  before  ai 

§  io5.  N°.  4*  nil 

In  order  therefore  to  reftore  the  due  motion  anc 

fluidity  to  that  which  ftagnates  at  the  extremitiei 
of  the  arteries  from  this  caufe,  k  is  required  t( 
make  a  fudden  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood 
by  which  the  larger  veffels  are  diftended,  ^yhiGl 
may  be  moft  commodioully  done  by  opening  i 
vein  (fee  §  106.  N°.  6.)  But  the  quantity  o 
blood  to  be  taken  away  is  to  be  determined  by  th 
patient’s  ftrength,  age,  more  or  lefs  plenitude  0 
rarefadtion  and  heat  arifing  from  the  fever.  Henc 
Celfus  ®  very  well  obferves,  where  he  treats  0 
taking  blood  from  the  veins.  Ergo  vehememfebrh 
ubi  rubet  corpus^  pknaqu^  ven^e  tumentj  fanguim 
detrabfionem  requirit,  ‘‘  Therefore  a  violent  feve 
**  wherein  the  body  looks  red  and  the  large  vein 
fwelled,  requires  blood  to  be  taken  away.” 


«  Lib.  II.  cap.  10,  pag.  78. 
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But  although  the  only  and  mofl:  neceflary  reme" 
dy  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  bleeding,  yet  it  fometimeS 
happens  in  plethoric  people,  that  after  phlebo” 
lOmy,  the  fever  which  was  before  low  rages  vio~ 
lently  ♦,  and  the  reafon  is,  that  before  the  quantity 
3f  blood  was  fo  great,  and  its  rarefadion  fo  high 
by  the  febrile  heat,  that  it  fuffocated  all  the  mo¬ 
rion  or  adion  of  the  over  diftended  veflels,  which 
:hey  recover  again  fo  foon  as  the  diftended  mals 
,s  leftened  by  bleeding.  Therefore  in  fuch  a  cafe 
;he  phyftcian  ought  to  advertife  the  patient  or  his 
■fiends  that  there  is  greater  danger  of  a  rupture  in 
rhe  veflels  from  their  too  great  fulnefs,  to  prevent 
vhich  bleeding  is  neceflfary  ;  and  yet  that  after  a 
^ein  has  been  opened,  it  muft  be  expedled  that 
;he  fever  will  increafe,  though  at  prefent  it  ap¬ 
pears  mild  and  fuffocated.  Such  a  cafe  Syden- 
lam  ^  tells  us  happened  within  his  own  pradice  5 
or  being  called  to  a  young  man  who  feemed  to  be 
■eady  to  expire,  though  at  the  fame  time  the  ex- 
ernal  parts  of  his  body  were  fo  moderately  warm 
hat  the  patient’s  friends  would  not  believe  Sy- 
lenham  whenever  he  affirmed  he  had  a  fever:  but 
)lood  being  plentifully  drawn,  there  prefently  en¬ 
ded  fo  great  a  fever,  that  he  confcfles  he  never, 
aw  one  more  violent,  though  it  ceafed  at  length 
ifter  three  or  four  bleedings.  The  celebrated 
ioerhaave  in  fpeaking  to  this  aphorifm,  ufed  to 
ell  us  of  a  like  inftance  which  he  met  with  : .  name- 
y,  of  a  plethoric  man  who  drank  a  great  quantity 
)f  wine  in  the  midftof  fummer,  but  the  next  day 
valking  through  the  ftreets  was  (truck  ftiff  like  a 
latue ;  but  after  a  while  by  a  very  bold  phlebo- 
omy  he  returned  to  himfelf,  but  immediately 
lad  a  violent  fever,  by  the  force  of  which  the 

Z  3  rarefied 
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rarefied  blood  burft  open  the  orifice  of  the  vein, 
although  it  was  fecured  in  the  ufiial  manner  by 
ligature,  and  bled  to  fuch  a  quantity  that  the  next 
day  he  was  found  in  bed  in  a  manner  fwimming  in 
his  own  blood,  but  at  the  fame  time  well  and  with¬ 
out  any  fever. 

But  in  the  comment  to  §  106.  N°.  6.  it  was  de^ 
monfirated  that  only  blood-letting  conduces  to  the 
cure  of  a  plethora,  and  that  no  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  that  diminution  of  the  humours, 
which  is  made  by  abftinence  from  food  and  drink, 


SECT.  DCVIII. 

H  A  T  E  V  E  R  hefitates  at  the  ex-. 


tremities  of  the  capillary  arteries  from 


their  fibres  being  contradled  with  a  convulfive 
force^  fo  as  to  leffen  their  capacity  too  much, 
is  removed  and  fet  at  liberty  by  relaxing  the 
fibres  (§53,1055.)  and  by  removing  the 
acrimony  which  occafioned  the  contraftion, 
(fee  §35,  36.  54.66,67.  88.  102,  to  jo6i 
127,  128.)  from  whence  you  may  be  fup-: 
plied  with  all  the  means  neceffary  in  thi^ 


cafe. 


Anatomy  teaches  that  all  the  arteries  of  the  body 
(except  perhaps  thofe  only  which  belong  to  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  the 
marrow  of  the  bones)  have  mulcular  coats,  whiclj 
give  them  a  due  ftrength,  left  they  fliould  be  over| 
ftrecched  or  dilated  by  the  blood  impelled  intc 
them  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  alfo  that  bj 
the  force  of  their  fibres  they  might  continue  to  urgj 
forward  the  blood  at  the  tinae  when  the  heart  i;| 


dilating 
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dilating.  But  the  amplitude  of  the  cavity  of  the 
arteries  is  more  efpecially  determined  by  the  force 
of  thefe  mufcular  fibres.  If  therefore  by  any 
caufe  the  contraction  of  thefe  fibres  is  increafed, 
the  arterial  cavity  will  be  lefTened,  and  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  their  contained  fluid  will  hefitate  chiefly 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  capillaries,  through  ' 
which  only  Angle  globules  of  the  blood  pafs  in 
^  fuccelTion  with  fonie  difficulty ;  and  therefore  a 
fmall  diminution  or  contraction  of  the  arterial  cavi¬ 
ty  muft  occafion  obftruCtion  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
vefTcls.  But  that  the  fibres  of  the  veflfels  may  be 
contracted  with  a  fort  of  cramp-like  or  convulfive 
force,  we  are  taught  by  the  moft  certain  obfer- 
vations.  If  any  one  fuddenly  comes  out  of  a 
Hove  into  a  very  cold  air,  the  cutaneous  veflels 
expofed  to  the  air  are  fo  contracted  that  the  per- 
fon  immediately  turns  pale,  while  the  red  blood  is 
not  able  to  pafs  through  the  cutaneous  arteries 
contracted  by  the  cold.  I'he  fame  alfo  evidently 
appears  when  the  moft  healthy  perfon  is  fuddenly 
ftruck  with  fear;  for  they  inftandy  refeoible  the 
image  of  pale  death  :  the  cutaneous  veflels  being 
fuddenly  contracted  with  a  convulfive  force,  repel 
back  the  blood  into  the  larger  trunks,  whence  at 
the  fam*e  time  there  follows  an  anxiety  or  oppref- 
fion,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fainting  fits, 
while  the  free  circulation  is  impeded  through  the 
contracted  veffirls. 

But  whether  this  contraction  of  the  fibres  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fuch  a  fudden  fpafm,  or  from  any  other 
caufe  increafing  their  force  (fee  §  1130  the  whole 
cure  will  confilt  in  relaxing  the  fibres,  fo  that  they 
may  more  eafily  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of  the 
humours,  and  not  leflen  the  cavities  of  the  veflels 
by  their  too  forcible  conltriCtion.  Every  thing 
therefore  ferving  to  the  cure  of  too  great  rigidity 

Z  4  of 
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Of  the  veffels  and  vifcera,  and  which  have  been 
explained  in  the  aphorifms  above  cited,  will  like- 
wife  conduce  to  the  cure  of  the  prefent  cafe.  BuC 
among  thefe  nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  the 
vapours  of  hot  water,  by  which  remedy  only  the 
moft  rigid  and  inflexible  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  refbored  to  their  due  foftnefs  and  flexibility  j 
whence  it  is  that  in  ardent  fevers,  where  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body  appears  dry  and  rough,  it  is  fo 
extremely  ufeful  for  the  patient  to  keep  his  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  to  let  the  vapours  which  thence 
arife  communicate  with  the  whole  naked  furface 
of  his  body.  But  the  vapours  of  water  may  be 
either  applied  to  the  external  furface  of  the  body 
only,  or  elfe  come  into  contadb  with  the  internal 
furface  of  the  lungs,  being  drawn  into  them  to¬ 
gether  with  the  air  :  but  when  the  veffels  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body  are  contradted  with  a 
convulfive  force,  allthofeparts  oughttobe  moiften- 
edand  relaxed  by  watery  drinks  and  the  injedtionof 
clyfters.  It  is  well  known  from  daily  obfervatioh,^ 
of  what  benefit  it  is  to  a  perfon  fuddenly  affright-, 
ed  to  immediately  drink  a  large  quantity  of  fome 
warm  watery  liquor.  For  by  that  means  the  con- 
ftringed  veffels  are  well  relaxed,  and  the  equabi¬ 
lity  of  the  circulation  returns,  which  is  often  won¬ 
derfully  diflurbed  by  a  cramp  of  the  veffels  in¬ 
duced  by  fudden  fear. 

And  by  removing  the  acrimony  which  occafi- 
oned  the  contradlion.]  We  fee  plainly  that  the 
larger  parts  of  our  bodies  are  violently  contradted 
by  the  application  of  acrid  fubftances,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  Teems  highly  probable  that  the  fame  adtion 
takes  place  in  the  fmaller  parts.  If  a  grain  of 
fand  falls  betwixt  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  very 
fenfibie  internal  fgrface  of  the  eye-lid,  the  orbi¬ 
cular  mufcie  of  the  eye-lids  will  then  be  contradl- 

cd 
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ed  violently  even  againft  the  will.  If  the  fumes 
of  burning  fulphur  are  drawn  into  the  lungs,  that 
.organ  immediately  contrads  itCelf  fo  forcibly,  that 
it  cannot  be  dilated  by  all  the  endeavours,  but 
there  is  prefeht  danger  of  fuffocation  and  death. 
It  was  faid  upon  another  occafion  (  §  6^.)  that  ex¬ 
periments  upon  living  animals  teach  us  that  the 
inteftines  being  lightly  touched  with  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  contrad  themfelves  immediately  and  fo  clofe 
together,  as  to  intercept  the  leaft  paflage  through 
their  cavity,  infomuch  that  air  itfeif  cannot  be 
tranTmitted,  T.  he  fame  thing  happens  from  arlenic 
and  other  acrid  poifons,  as  Wepfer  has  demon- 
ftrated  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Cicuta  Aquatica. 

When  therefore  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that 
the  cavities  of  the  vefTcIs  are  diminifhed  by  a  fpaf- 
modic  conti  adion  of  their  coats  from  an  acrimony 
irritating  the  fibres,  every  thing  will  then  be  ufeful, 
which  can  either  remove  or  weaken  the  acrimony. 
Diluent  and  oily  medicines,  which  obtund  all  acri¬ 


mony,  are  here  of  the  greateft  life,  becaufe  they 
oppofe  every  kind  of  acrimony,  and  at  the  fame 
time  relax  the  conftringed  fibres  :  in  the  moft  fe- 
vere  iliac  pafiion  linfeed  oil  drank  to  the  quantity 
of  a  pound,  has  faved  many  people  out  of  the  jaws 
of  death;  and  only  a  plentiful  drinking  of  warm 
water,  and  an  injedion  of  it  clyfter-wiie,  has  de- 
ffroyed  the  ftrong  acrimony  of  corrofive  fublimare^ 
as  we  obferved  before  from  Sydenham  (fee  §  60 r, 
N'".  6.)  But  thefe  are  medicines  which  avail  aVainfl: 
all  acrimony,  and  at  the  fame  time  relax  and  fofien 
the  fibres  of  the  vefiels.  But  when  the  particular 
kind  of  acrimony  is  known,  which  by  its  irritation 
increafed  the  contradion  of  the  vefiels,  then  medi- 
.cines  oppofite  to  that  acrimony  muft  be  ufed.  But 
concerning  all  thefe  particulars  we  have  treated  be¬ 
fore  at  the  numbers  cited  in  the  prefent  aphonfm. 
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as  alfo  at  §  605.  from  whence  thefe  medicines  may 
be  therefore  taken. 

SECT.  DCIX. 

That  which  hefitates  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  capillary  arteries  through  its 
own  vifcid  and  fluggifli  nature,  may  be  refol- 
ved  by  various  remedies  ;  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  force  of  the  fever  itfelf  fo  moderated, 
as  that  it  may  be  able  to  diffolve  the  febrile 
coagulum  {§  587,  589,  593,  594.)  and  there¬ 
fore  this  requires  the  violence  of  the  fever  to 
be  governed  in  fuch  manner,  as  i.  That  it 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  inflammations, 
fuppurations,  gangrenes  or  fphacelus  (§  592) ; 
the  danger  of  which  events  being  at  hand  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  more 
efpecially  of  the  heat  compared  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  arteries.  2.  That  the  thinner  hu¬ 
mours  may  not  be  diflipated  by  a  too  great 
motion  of  them ;  which  ill  effedt  is  known^ 
from  the  drinefs  of  the  noflrils,  eyes,  throat 
and  tongue,  a  hoarfenefs,  dry  and  rough  flcin, 
little  urine,  and  the  pulfe  fmall,  quick  and 
unequal.  3.  Nor  yet  to  let  the  force  of  the 
fever  fubfide  or  languifli  too  much  before 
the  concodtion,  whence  it  might  not  be  able 
to  fubdue,  remove,  feccrn  and  difcharge  the 
matter  of  the  difeafe ;  as  may  be  known  if 
the  vital  actions  are  altogether  languid,^  without 
any  fign  of  a  concodtion  yet  appearing. 


Wc 
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Wc  come  now  to  treat  of  that  lentor  or  hefita- 
tion,  which  proceeds  from  the  fault  of  the  fluids 
themfeives  flowing  through  the  veflels.  It  was  faid 
in  the  comment  to  §  1 10.  that  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  cohefion  required  in  our  healthy  humours : 
put  fince  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  obferved  to 
bafs  only  one  at  a  time  through  the  ultimate  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  capillary  arteries,  therefore  the  cohe- 
flon  of  one  particle  to  the  other  in  the  blood,  ought 
to  befuch  as  will  yield  to  the  powers  by  which  the. 
humours  are  drove  through  the  velfels.  When 
therefore  this  coheflon  of  the  particles  or  globules 
of  the  blood  is  by  any  caufe  fo  increafed,  that  it 
will  not  yield  to  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  vefleis, 

it  is  then  called  a  lentor  orvifciditv.  But  this  len- 

¥ 

tor  fometimes  pre-exifts  before  the  fever  arifes,  and 
fometimes  it  happens  from  and  during  the  fcverr 
Thus  we  fee  thefe  fpontaneous  iaflicudes,  which  de¬ 
note  an  impervioufnefs  of  the  humours  through  the 
veflfels,  often  precede  acute  difeafes  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  fever  railed,  for  example,  by  the  fti- 
mulus  of  the  contagion  of  the  fma!l-pox,  commu¬ 
nicates  an  inflammatory  lentor  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  days  to  the  blood  of  a  perfon  who  was  before 
perfedly  in  health.  But  whether  this  lentor  pre¬ 
ceded  or  followed  after  the  fever,  it  is  ftill  re-  . 
quired  to  be  removed  in  order  toeffedla  cure*, 
fince  otherwife  the  equability  of  the  circulation  can¬ 
not  be  reflored  throughout  all  the  veflels,  which 
yet  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  perfeift  health.  Many 
remedies  are  recommended  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
that  which  merits  the  greatefl:  preference  to  all  the 
.  reft,  is  the  force  of  the  fever  fo  moderated  itfelf, 
that  it  may  be  able  todiflblve  the  febrile  coagulum. 

It  may  perhaps  feem  furprifing  that  the  fever  it- 
felf  fliould  occaflon  the  coagulum,  and  again  dif- 
folye  the  coagulum  after  it  is  formed  j  but  if  we 

confider 
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confider  what  has  been  faid  in  the  effeds  (J  587, 
and  589.)  together  with  what  is  related  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  events  of  fevers  (§  593,  594.)  it 
will  be  fufiiclently  evident  that  both  thefe  efFeds 
of  the  fever  are  not  in  the  leaft  contradidory,  but 
adually  take  place  according  to  the  different  dura¬ 
tion  and  intenfity  of  the  fever.  For  we  are  certain 
that  too  violent  a  force  of  the  fever  expels  the  moft 
fluid  parts  of  the  humours,  and  infpiflates  the  reft, 
and  therefore  a  lentor  enfues  in  the  fluids,  or  that 
lentor  already  formed  is  increafed  :  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  by  a  moderate  force 
of  the  fever  thofe  humours  are  attenuated  and  dif- 
folved  which  were  concreted,  by  which  means  the 
lentor  is  removed,  as  we  demonftratcd  in  the  places 
before  cited.  All  therefore  here  required  is  fo  to 
moderate  the  force  of  the  fever,  that  it  may  not 
be  too  weak  to  diflblve  the  febrile  coagulum,  nor 
yet  to  let  it  be  too  violent,  whereby  it  may  deftroy 
the  tender  folids,  and  coagulate  the  fluids. 

This  Ample  method  has  difpleafed  many,  who 
have  believed  it  unworthy  a  phyAcian  to  ftand  fo 
often  as  a  fpe(ftator  in  the  cure  of  difeafes ;  and 
not  only  this  opinion,  but  alfo  the  flownefs  of  the  ad- 
\^ancirig  cure  often  excited  both  the  patient  and  the 
phyAcian  to  fall  into  other  methods,  and  to  try  al- 
moft  every  thing  t6  remove  the  obftacles,  or  fuffo- 
cate  the  fever,  the  very  name  of  which  is  odious  to 
the  unfkilfuL  For,  fay  they  with  Afclepiades,  it  is 
the  part  of  a  phyAcian  to  cure  quickly,  as  well 
as  fafelyandpleafantly.  But,  asCelfus"  very  well ob- 
ferves,  in  treating  upon  thefe  matters,  Id  votum 
eft  :  fed  fere  periculofa  effe  nimia  feftinatio 
voluptas  folet.  The  ftudying  too  much  of  hafte 
and  pleafantnefs  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  however 
“  defirable,  is  yet  commonly  dangerous.’*  I  wifli 

this 
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this  admonition  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  phyficians, 
who  make  it  their  pra6tice  to  fupprefs  indiferimi- 
nately  the  force  of  almoft  all  fevers  by  repeat¬ 
ed  bleeding.  Even  Celfus  complains  of  the 
fame  thing  in  his  time,  when  he  fays,  Sangui- 
nem  incifa  vena  mitti  novum  non  eft ;  fed  nullum 
pene  morbum  ejfe,  in  quo  non  mittatur^  novum  eft. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  let  blood  in  fevers  by  open- 
“  ing  a  vein,  but  to  bleed  almoft  in  every  difeafe 
“  or  fever  is  a  practice  new  or  uncommon.”  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  cuftomary  with  others  to 
increafe  the  febrile  motion  by  the  hotteft  medicines, 
when  it  is  of  itfelf  already  too  violent,  namely,  with 
a  view  to  diflipate  or  carry  off  the  matter  from  the 
body  by  a  diaphorefis ;  but  how  raftily  this  is  often 
attempted  has  been  faid  before.  Others  again  di- 
fturb  every  thing  with  equal  audacioufnefs  and  ill 
fuccefs  by  purges,  vomits,  But  the  wife  an- 

tients  exadly  following  the  footfteps  of  nature  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  have  placed  the  beft  method 
of  cure  in  keeping  a  fever  under  a  due  regulation, 
and  condemned  thofe  phyficians  who  believed  that 
they  did  not  proceed  according  to  art,  unlefs  they 
opened  a  vein,  injedted  clyftcrs,  &c.  (fee  concern¬ 
ing  this  the  comment  to  §  587.)  for  frequently,  as 
the  ancients  have  well  obferved,  the  beft  phyfick  is 
not  to  life  any.  But,  left  the  flownefs  of  the  cure 
Ihould  give  occafion  for  departing  from  this  high 
^nd  fecure  way,  and  proceed  to  try  other  methods, 
Hippocrates  gives  the  following  falutary  admoni^ 
tion  to  his  fucceflbrs.  Omnia  pro  ratione  facienti^  ft 
ex  ratione  non  fuc cedant^  non  ad  aliud  tranfundum 
eft^  manente  illo^  quod  ah  initio  decretum  fuerat, 
‘‘  That  although  things  do  not  fucceed  according 

to  wifh  orexpedtation  under  the  care  of  one  who 

‘‘  proceeds 

^  Lib.  II.  cap.  10.  pag.  77.  *  Aphor.  52.  Sei\.  II. 

Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag,  88. 
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proceeds  in  a  juft  and  rational  method,  yet  he 
ought  not,  to  pafs  over  to  another  method^  fa 
“  long  as  that  continues  which  induced  him  to 
prolecute  the  method  at  firft.’’  The  incompa¬ 
rable  Sydenham,  who  is  never  to  be  mentioned 
v/ithout  4n  encomium,  having  arrived  to  the  great- 
eft  perfection  of  art  by  a  diligent  attention  to  dif- 
eafes,  when  he  faw  a  fleepy  ftupidity  from  a  lentor 
of  the  humours  flowing  through  the  veflfels  of  the 
encephalon  in  fevers,  confeflTes  that  he  left  no  ftonc 
unturned,  but  tried  repeated  bleeding,  blifteringj 
clyfters,  to  remove  it,  but  in  vain ;  whence 
he  ingenuoufly  confeflTes  that  afterwards  he  made  no 
further  attempts  of  the  like  kind,  only  prohibited  his 
patients  from  flefh-meats  and  fpirituous  liquors  of 
every  kind,  namely  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  the 
fever.  But  when  he  attended  to  learn  by  what  me¬ 
thod  nature  endeavoured  to  conquer  this  fymptom, 
that  he  might  follow  it  for  the  future,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find*ithat  the  diforder  which  he  regarded, 
at  laft  difappeared  fafely  though  fiowly.  Hence 
he  juftly  concludes.  Nos  in  moriis  depellendis  hand 
fatis  lente  feftinare ;  tardius  vero  nobis  ejfe  proceden- 
dum^  fs?  plus  nature  eJfe  commiltendum^  quam  mos 
hodie  ohtinuit.  Err  at  emim^  fed  neque  errore  erudito^ 
qui  naturam  artis  adminiculo  uhique  indigere  exijii- 
mat,  Namque  id  ft  fierety  parcius  humano  genere  ea 
profpe!>ciJfet<i  quam  pofiulat  fpeciei  confer vatio  :  cum 
ns  minima  fit  proportio  inter  morborum  ingrue7itium_ 
frequentiaWy  &  facultatesy  quihus  pollent  homines 
ad  eos  fugandoSy  vel  eis  feculiSy  quihus  medendi  ars 
mamme  caput  eictulity  fsf  a  quam  plurimis  ex  cult  a  eft. 
That  we  do  not  proceed  flow  enough  in  remov- 
“  ing  difeafes  %  and  that  we  ought  to  advance  with 
‘‘  lefs  hafte,  and  commit  more  to  nature  than  is  cuf- 
“  tomary  among  us  at  prefent.  For  he  is  in  an 
“  error,  and  not  in  a  learned  one,  who  thinks  that 

“  nature 
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nature  is  always  to  be  di reeled  by  the  affiftances 
“  of  art.  For  if  this  took  place,  nature  would 
‘‘  have  dealt  more  hardly  with  mankind,  than  is 
“  cOnfiftent  with  the  prefervation  of  thefpecies: 
“  fince  there  is  not  the  lead  proportion  betwixt  the 
‘‘  number  of  difeafes,  and  the  faculties  or  powers 
“  with  which  mankind  are  endowed  to  avoid  and 
“  furmoLint  thofe  difeafes ;  and  this  even  in  thofe 
‘‘  ages,  wherein  the  art  of  healing  has  been  raifed 
“  to  the  greateft  pitch,  and  cultivated  by  the 
“  greateft  number  of  phyficians 

For  nature  makes  ufe  of  the  fever  to  feparate  the 
pure  from  the  impure,  to  diflblve  what  is  concre¬ 
ted,  to  attenuate  and  fubdue  what  is  tenacious  and 
refifting,  and  to  expel  what  is  fubdued  from  the 
body  by  various  paflages,  if  it  can  be  no  longer 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  health  (fee  the  comment  to 
§  558).  Ail  this  is  fufficiently  evident  from  what 
has  been  faid  before.  But  although  we  eafily  know 
the  fever  once  produced,  yet  the  caufe  which  ex¬ 
cited  it  is  not  always  diftindly  underftood  ;  but  it 
is  only  in  the  phyfician’s  power  to  obferve  the  ef- 
feds  which  from  thence  arife,  that  he  may  learn  by 
what  methods  nature  endeavours  to  conquer  the 
difeafe,  and  by  what  paftages  the  material  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  may  be  expelled  from  the  body,  whether 
exifting  before  the  fever  was  raifed,  or  generated 
by,  or  during  the  time  of  the  fever.  This  beins; 
known,  he  may  be  able  to  imitate  the  method 
which  he  has  obferved  by  art,  he  may  eafe  the  paf- 
fages,  remove  the  impediments,  and  fupply  what 
is  deficient.  But  fince  nature  ufes  different  fpaces 
of  time  to  perform  all  thefe,  requiring  only  fome- 
times  a  few  days,  at  other  times?  as  many  weeks,  it 
is  again  evident  that  the  patient’s  intereft  is  very 
badiy  confuked,  if  the  force  of  the  fever  is  allayed 

too 

y  Sydenh.  V.  cap.  2.  pag.  287,  288, 
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too  foon.  Hence  Sydenham  lays  down  the  follow^ 
ing  general  indication  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  Ut  fan-^ 
guinis  commotio  intra  modum^  nature  fropojito  con- 
gruentem^  fijiatur  *,  ea  nimirum  ratione^  ut  nec  hinc 
plus  aquo  glifcat-t  unde  periculofa  fymptomata  infeqm 
folent  j  nec  illinc  nimium  torpeat^  quo  pa^o  vel  ma- 
teriiC  morUjic^  protrufta  impediretur^  ntel  fanguinis, 
novum  ftatum  affeSiantis^  lahefa^arentur  conatus. 

Namely,  to  keep  the  motion  of  the  blood  within 
“  the  due  bounds  propofed  by  nature,  fo  that  ic 
may  neither  rife  fo  high  as  to  be  attended  with 
dangerous  fymptoms,  not  yet  fall  too  low,  fo  as 
to  hinder  the  expulfion  of  the  morbific  matter, 
or  obftrudt  the  endeavour  of  the  blood  to  acquire 
‘‘  a  new  date''.” 

It  will  be  therefore  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  know 
thofe  figns  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  whe¬ 
ther  the  force  of  the  fever  is  too  violent  or  too 
weak;  and  then  thofe  remedies  are  to  be  pointed 
out  by  which  the  too  great  force  of  the  fever  may 
be  lefiened,  or  elfe  raifed  when  it  is  too  weak. 

I.  By  a  fever  the  motion  of  the  humours  thro’ 
the  veffels  is  increafed  ;  but  then,  as  we  obferved  in 
the  comment  to  §  592,  while  the  Tides  of  the 
tranfmitting  veflels  retain  the  fame  firmnefs,  the 
impetus  and  velocity  of  the  fluid  to  be  tranfmitted 
is  increafed,  whence  necelTarily  follows  a  greater 
diftradlion  of  the  fides  of  the  converging  veflels, 
which  may  even  burfl  from  this  caufe.  But  from  a 
fudden  rupture  of  the  veflels  follows  a  deftruftion 
of  the  circulation  of  the  humours  through  the  part 
affected  with  a  gangrene  and  fphacelus,  that  is  a 
death  of  the  part ;  and  therefore  if  the  impetus  is 
fo  great  as  to  threaten  thefe,  it  mufl:  be  leflfened. 
But  if  the  fides  of  the  veflels  are  diftradfed  with¬ 
out  a  rupture,  their  cavity  will  be  dilated  fo  as  to 

admit 

®  Sydenh.  Sed.  1.  cap.  3,  pag.  61. 
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admit  the  grofler  fluids  to  pafs  into  the  fmaller  vef- 
fels  i  fo  that  obflrudion,  inflammation,  and  ail  their 
confequences  may  follow  from  an  error  of  place.  But 
an  inflammation  arifing  in  external  parts,  from  too 
great  a  force  of  a  fever,  does  not  require  fo  great 
caution,  becaufe  if  it  comes  to  fuppuration  the  mat¬ 
ter  formed  may  be  difcharged  without  danger  to 
life ;  but  when  inflammations  arife  from  too  great  a 
force  of  the  fever  in  internal  parts,  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  how  much  danger  attends,  and  how  carefully 
all  the  endeavours  of  artfhould  be  ufed  to  prevent 
a  fuppuration,  and.  much  more  a  gangrene. 

But  if  thofe  preternatural  fymptoms  which  arife 
from  the  fever,  as  the  caufe  in  the  body  of  the 
patient,  and  yet  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
fever  and  its  proximate  caufe,  are  very  fevere  and 
increafe  very  fuddenly  in  the  number  and  malignity, 
wejuftly  conclude  that  the  force  of  the  fever  is  too 
violent,  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  mode¬ 
rated.  But  fince  new  fymptoms  often  precede  a 
future  crifis,  or  elfe  the  prefent  fymptoms  are  in- 
creafed,  therefore  there  may  be  fome  doubt  in  this 
cafe;  as  alfo  becaufe  fometimes  the  word  fymp¬ 
toms  arife  from  the  malignant  nature  of  the  mate^ 
rial  caufe  of  the  fever,  even  though  its  force  is 
not  exceflive,  but  is  often  too  languid.  But  the 
moft  certain  fign  of  all  that  the  force  of  the  fever 
is  too  great,  may  be  had  from  the  heat  which  arifes 
from  the  more  violent  motion  and  attrition  of 
'the  parts  of  the  fluids  againft  each  other,  and 
againft  the  Tides  of  the  veflels  (as  will  be  demon- 
ftrated  hereafter  at  §  675):  for  a  great  heat  ^de¬ 
notes  a  narrownefs  of  the  veflels,  and  thicknefs 
of  the  humours,  a  violent  propulfion  of  them  and 
great  refiftances  about  the  extremities  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  :  and  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  when  a  fe- 

VoL.  V.  A  a  ver 
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ver  is  accompanied  with  intenfe  heat  there  is  great 
danser  of  a  deftru£tion  of  the  folid  parts,  more 
efpecially  of  the  final  veffels.  But  at  prefent  we 
are  able  to  meafure  the  degree  cf  heat  m  healthy 
people  by  the  thermometer,  and  by  this  'means 
It  Ln  fee  how  much  the  violent  heat  in  the  fe¬ 
brile  patient  exceeds  that  d^ree  ;  and  fmmt  a 
excels  being  known,  the  different  degree  of  daiH 

^^B^tTt  is  of  great  confequence  to  know  m  what 
part  of  the  body  this  increafe  of  heat  isjpero^v- 
cd  •  for  fince  by  the  heat  we  know  that  the  Refiels 
fuffer  great  violence,  the  greateft  danger  will  be 
where  the  veffels  are  moff  tender  and  ge 
neceffary  for  the  continuance  of  life.  Hence  it 
there  is  an  intenfe  heat  feixes  the  head  of  a  febrile 
patient,  we  have  juft  reafon  to  fear 
convulfions,  or  phrenzy  often  fuddenly  fatal .  and 
therefore  that  the  moft  efficacious  remedies  mull: 
be  immediately  ufed.  For  this  reafon  all  the  an- 
tient  Phyficians  fo  much  condemn  a  great  heat 
about  the  breaft  and  prtecordia,  though  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  only  moderately  warm,  or 
even  fometimes  when  the  extremities  are  cold. 
For  the  vital  vifctra  with  the  liver,  fpleen, 
are  then  known  to  fuftain  too  great  a  force  from 
the  fever,  and  therefore  the  worft  confe^ienc^ 
are  to  be  feared,  unlefs  immediate  relief  be 

^  2.  It  was  made  evident  in  the  commem  to 

^  100  and  587,  that  too  great  a  quicknefs  of  the 

circulation  diflipates  the  moft  fluid  parts  of  the 

humours,  and  infpiffates  the  reft,  and  that  there- 

fore  this  is  juftly  ranked  among  the  effeas  of  a 

fever :  For  the  fecretion  and  excretion  mace  irorn 

|:he  reft  of  the  humours  will  be  in  proportion 

nV  pdfibus)  to  the  quantities  of  them  spp  ic  in 
^  a  criven 
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a  given  time  to  the  fecretory  and  excretory  or¬ 
gans  ;  and  therefore  by  too  great  a  violence  of 
the  fever,  the  moft  fluid  parts  are  expelled  5  and 
the  blood  being  deprived  of  its  diluent  vehicle, 
grows  thick,  and  begins  to  hefitate  every  where 
about  the  fmalleft;  extremities  of  the  veflTels ;  whence 

^  f  ^ 

again  there  is  danger  of  inflammation,  fuppuration. 
That  there  is  fuch  a  deficiency  of  the  moft 
fluid  parts  of  the  blood  we  know,  if  thofe  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  naturally  moift,  begin  to 
grow  dry.  The  whole' fkin  is  lax,  foft,  and  moift 
in  healthy  people  ;  the  internal  parts  of  the  nofe  are 
always  morft,  the  eyes  are  continually  watered 
with  a  very  thin  lyniph.;  the  tongue,  palate,  fauces 
and  gums  are  likewife  equally  moift.  But  fo  foon 
as  the  moft  liquid  part  of  the  blood  begins  to  be 
wanting  in  fevers,  immediately  a  greater  drinefs 
appears  in  thefe  parts ;  and  hence  it  is  ufual  for 
Ikilful  Phyficians  never  to  leave  the  patient  with- 
out'firft  infpeding  the  internal  parts  of  the  mouth. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  Hippocrates  in  his  Prog- 
noftics,  condemns  a  drinefs  ol  the  eyes  with  a  dim- 
nefs  or  lofs  of  their  fplendor,  which  yet  proceeds 
from  drinefs :  and  in  another  place  he  fays,  Den- 
fde  lingua  arid^e  phreneticc£ :  Perniciofum  autem 
eft  dentes  ficcari,  A  dry  and  thick-covered 
“  tongue  denotes  a  phrenzy  *,  but  it  is  pernicious 
“  for  the  teeth  to  be  dry.”  And  again,  ^dbus au¬ 
tem  dentihus  leniores  adnafeuntur  in  febribus^  fi¬ 
bres  fiunt  vehementes.  “  That  thofe  have  violent 
fevers,  who  have  a  thick  and  vifeid  matter 
growing  about  their  teeth  in  that  difeafe^”  For 
the  fame  reafon  alfo,  namely,  the  too  great  drinefs  of 
the  inftruments  of  vocification,  the  Ihriil  voice 
(o^v(puviri  is  efteemed  a  very  bad  fign  ; 

A  a  2  and 

^  Prorrhet.  Lib.  I.  textu  3.  Charter  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  698. 
&  Coac,  Prienot,  No,  235,  236,  ibid.  pag.  865.  Aphor. 
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and  even  Hollerius "  teftifies,  that  he  never  faw 
one  recover  who  had  fuch  a  voice,  which  he  de- 
feribes  in  the  following  manner;  Eft  autem  fubrau- 
ca^  fed  acuta  fere  ^  fouora,  gravis  aliq^uando. 
Similis  refertur,  ft  quis  in  fi^ile  ftccum  aut  cavum 
icdificium  caput  immittat^  atque  inde  loquatur, 
“  That  it  is  (harp  and  almolt  finging,  but  with 
‘‘  a  little  hoarfenefs,  and  fometimes  grave,  refem- 
“  bling  the  voice  of  one  fpeaking  with  his  head 
‘‘  in  a  dry  earthen  veffel,  or  in  a  hollow  building.’’ 
When  any  perfon  has  travelled  through  fandy 
countries,  under  great  heats  of  weather,  a  drinefs 
of  the  fauces  occafions  fuch  a  kind  of  voice. 

But  fince  a  great  deal  of  water  is  difeharged 
with  the  acrid  oils  and  falts  of  the  blood  feparated 
by  the  fabric  of  the  kidneys  under  the  form  of 
urine,  therefore  little  urine  denotes  that  the  blood 
circulates  through  the  kidneys  almofl:  deprived  of 
its  watery  vehicle,  and  therefore  that  there  is 
too  great  a  drinefs  throughout  the  whole  body. 

But  the  moft  fluid  parts  of  the  humours  being 
difiipated,  the  blood  now  being  thicker  will  pais 
more  difflculdy  through  the  ends  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery ;  therefore  the  blood  will  begin  to  he- 
fitate  and  be  accumulated  in  the  lungs^  through 
which  a  fmall  quantity  only  will  be  able  to  pafs 
into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  not  be¬ 
ing  fuflicient  to  dilate  powerfully  the  larger  arte¬ 
ries,  will  occaflon  a  fmall  pulfe  :  and  becaufe  a 
greater  difficulty  or  reflfliance  arifes  againft  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  from  the  infardlion  of 
the  lungs,  it  will  not  be  able  to  entirely  empty  it- 
felf,  whence  it  will  palpitate  or  contrad:  more  fwift- 
ly  :  hence  the  pull'e  will  be  very  quick  as  well  as 
fmall;  and  laftly,  it  will  be  unequal  or  intermit¬ 
ting,  denoting  that  life  is  in  a  manner  deficient  at 

in- 
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intervals  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  blood’s 
paffage  through  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  fufficiently 
evident  how  great  danger  is  then  prefent. 

When  therefore  the  figns  denote  that  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fever  is  fo  great,  that  there  is  danger 
of  the  moft  fluid  parts  of  the  humours  being  dif- 
flpated,  and  that  the  blood  will  in  a  little  time  hefi- 
tate  immoveable  in  the  fmalleft  extremities  of  the 
veflels,  therefore  the  fever  ought  to  be  lefTened  by 
all  the  endeavours  of  art  to  avoid  thefe  fatal 
confequences.  Hence  it  is  alfo  evident  how  badly 
the  intereft  of  the  patient  is  confulted,  when  the 
moft  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  are  expelled  in  fweats 
at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  Sydenham  af¬ 
firms,  that  he  always  obferved  the  very  worft  con¬ 
fequences  from  this  pradice  in  the  fmall-pox ;  and 
he  afllires  us  that  the  remaining  courfe  of  thedif- 
ea^e  turned  out  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  Phyfi- 
cians  had  been  more  affiduous  in  promoting  fweats 
during  the  firft  ftage  of  the  fmall-pox. 

3.  In  the  comment  to  §  587,  where  we  treated 
of  concodlion  as  an  effedt  of  the  fever,  it  was  faid, 
that  by  this  term  was  underftood  fuch  a  change  of 
the  material  caufe  by  the  fever  itfelf  as  rendered  it 
lefs  hurtful,  and  difpofed  to  be  difeharged  conve¬ 
niently  out  of  the  body ;  but  that  the  febrile  mo¬ 
tion  under  a  juft  moderation  is  the  principal  caufe 
of  this  concodtion,  is  alfo  demonftrated  in  the  fame 
place.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  fever  being 
fuppreflfed  before  this  concodtion,  or  fo  weakened 
that  it  cannot  exert  in  power,  the  worft  confequen¬ 
ces  may  thence  follow;  not  fo  fwiftly  indeed  as 
thofe  which  arife  from  a  deftrudlion  of  the  veflels 
and  coagulation  of  the  fluids  by  the  raging  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fever ;  but  flow,  chronica),  and  very 
diffivult  difeafes  often  follow  when  the  fever  is  not 
lufficient  to  move  and  maturate  its  material  caufe. 

A  a  3  When 
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When  an  inflamimation  raifed  in  any  pare  of  the 
body  is  fuch  that  it  cannot  be  refolved,  the  belt 
thing  that  can  then  be  done,,  is  to  change  the  in¬ 
flammatory  and  infpiflated  coagulutn  by  a  mild 
concodion  into  pus  or  matter  :  but  this  can  never 
be  performed  without  a  fever  ;  and  if  this  fever 
in  fuch  a  cafe  happens  to  be  violent,  it  caufes  a 
gangrene  •,  if  the  fever  is  too  low,  it  is  not  able 
to  effed  a  concodion,  nor  produce  a  mild  fuppu- 
ration,  but  often  an  incorrigible  fchirrous  hardnefs 
remains  during  the  reft  of  life.  After  the  very 
hotteft  fummers,  it  often  happens  that  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  following,  people  are  afflided  with  a  flight 
obftrudion  of  the  liver,  attended  with  a  flow  fe¬ 
ver  fometimes  continual,  and  fometimes  remitting  5 
and  if  the  fever  continues  longer,  it  changes  to  the 
clafs  of  intermittents.  When  the  ftrength  has  been 
too  much  weakened  by  frequent  and  too  copious 
bleedings,  all  the  force  of  the  difeafe  is  indeed 
fupprefied,  but  the  unfortunate  patient  languiflies, 
and  by  degrees  falls  into  a  cachexy,  an  obftinate 
jaundice,  or  a  dropfy  ;  and  fometimes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  a  putrid  dyfentery  immediately  weak¬ 
ening  the  vital  powers,  has  proved  fatal.  The  fame 
misfortune  alfo  happens  to  many  who  have  been 
cured  of  autumnal  intermittents  by  a  too  hafty 
ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  P’or  after  the  fever  is 
removed  the  obftacle  remains  in  the  liver,  for  dif- 
folving  and  expelling  which  the  fever  itfelf  is  the 
greateft  remedy,  if  kept  under  a  juft  modera¬ 
tion. 

But  we  know  that  the  febrile  motion  is  too  low 
or  dull,  if  the  pulfe  is  languid  and  weak,  the 
powers  fupprefled,  the  urine  of  a  pale  colour,  the 
heat  fmall,  and  no  where  more  intenfe  than  in  the 
healthy  cold  temperature.  If  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  there  is  no  fign  that  the  uniyerfal  or  topi¬ 
cal 
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cal  diforder  which  accompanies  the  fever  is  relie'^- 
ed,.  we  then  know  that  the  material  caufe  of  th^ 
difeafe  is  not  yet  fubdued,  and  that  the  impetus  of 
the  fever  is  too  weak  to  fubdue,  move,  feparatCt 
and  expel  the  fame.  For  when  the  material  caufe 
is  by  the  fever  itfelf  dilTolved,  and  again  affimi- 
lated  with  the  healthy  humours,  fo  as  to  circulate 
with  them,  (lee  595.)  or  the  fame  matter  being 
fubdued  and  rendered  moveable,  but  being  pof- 
fefled  of  fuch  qualities  as  are  repugnant  to  the 
equable  circulation,  it  is  either  expelled  from  the 
body,  or  depofited  upon  fome  certain  part  (fee 
§  5939  594)  9.  whereupon  the  febrile  motion  ceafes, 
and  with  a  very  ill  prefage ;  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
ion  then  demanding  an  increafe  of  the  motion. 
But  when  the  matter  is  thus  altered,  the  figns  of 
concodlion  always  appear  firfl ;  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  added  in  the  text,  without  any  fign  of  concoc¬ 
tion  yet  appearing.  For  example,  if  after  bleed¬ 
ing  too  often  repeated  in  a  pleurify,  there  remains 
a  dry  cough,  or  a  thin  watery  humour  which  can¬ 
not  be  coughed  up  without  difficulty,  and  the 
pain,  though  more  obtufe,  continues  in  the  af- 
fedled  fide,  the  urine  becomes  thin  and  without  any 
fediment,  or  remains  thick  and  turbid  without  de- 
pofiting  any  thing  to  the  bottom,  and  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  a  weaknefs  of  the  vital  adlions :  I  then 
fee  that  the  impetus  of  the  fever  is  too  dull  or  lan¬ 
guid,  becaufe  there  is  no  apparent  lign  of  concoc¬ 
tion,  and  the  local  malady  peculiar  to  the  difeafe 
remains  unmoved.  For  that  a  conco6lion  is  prefent 
we  know  from  the  decreafe  of  the  difeafe  and  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  fymptoms,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
vital  powers  either  remain  firm  or  increafe,  and  the 
injured funclions  begin  to  recover  their  healthy  (late, 
while  the  excreta  put  on  the  appearance  of  thofe 
qualities  which  are  obferved  in  them  during  health. 

A  a  4  There- 
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Therefore  before  thefe  figns  appear,  it  will  be 
always  injurious  to  deprefs  the  force  of  the  fever, 
unlefs  it  Ihould  rage  fo  violently  as  to  threaten  a 
deftru61ion  of  the  very  tender  folids,  and  too  great 
an  infpilTation  of  the  fluids.  The  heat  therefore 
in  fuch  a  patient  ought  to  exceed  the  heat  in  a 
healthy  perfon,  and  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe 
ought  to  be  fomething  more  than  natural.  At  the 
fame  time  it  is  evident,  that  no  very  general  rule 
can  be  given  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  fince  what  is 
ufeful  in  one  cafe  may  be  highly  prejudicial  in  an¬ 
other.  Thofe  are  therefore  equally  criminal  who 
endeavour  at  the  cure  of  every  fever  by  bleeding, 
clyftering,  fsfr.  with  thofe  who  upon  all  occafions 
piake  ufe  of  cordials,  flimulating  and  moving  me¬ 
dicines,  fsfr.  Nor  can  the  Phyfician  be  faid  in  this 
refped  to  perform  the  part  of  an  idle  fpedlator, 
fince  there  is  need  of  the  greatefl:  prudence  to  fee 
whether  any  thing,  and  what  ought  to  be  done. 
He  will  be  the  beft  Phyfician  who  “  orders  the  in- 
ofFenfive  flames  of  the  fever  to  exert  themfelves 
eafily  upon  the  body,  and  who  moderates  the 
rapidity  of  its  fire  by  a  juft  regimen 


Imocuas  flacide  corpus  juhet  were  flammas 
Et  jufio  rapidos  temper  at  igne  focos^  &c. 

f  In  Carmine  prxBxo  operibus  Sydenbami. 
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IF  therefore  the  impetus  of  the  fever  Is 
found  to  be  exorbitant,  it  may  be  mo¬ 
derated  (§  1 01.)  by  abftinence,  a  thin  diet, 
drinking  of  water,  a  cool  air,  flight  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  bleeding,  cooling  clyfters, 
mild,  watery,  glutinous,  and  cooling  medi¬ 
cines,  with  anodynes  and  opiates.  See  §  92 
to  106. 

It  now  remains  to  be  enquired  by  what  reme¬ 
dies  we  may  moderate  the  fever,  when  its  impe¬ 
tus  is  too  great.  But  of  this  we  treated  before  in 
fpeaking  of  difeafes  arifingfrom  excefs  of  the  cir¬ 
culatory  motion.  But  this  is  performed  chiefly 
By  abftinence.]  It  is  not  here  intended  ihat^ 
the  patient  ought  to  abftain  from  all  food  and 
drink,  but  only  from  fuch  as  either  by  their  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  may  increafe  the  blood’s  motion, 
which  is  already  too  violent. 

By  a  thin  diet.]  Such  as  may  be  eafily  digeft- 
ed  and  moved  freely  without  reflftance  through  all 
the  veflTels.  Hence  the  decodtions  of  barley,  oats, 
rice,  bread,  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  (fee  what 
has  been  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  599;.  For 
flnce  even  in  healthy  people  foods  of  a  difficult  di- 
geftion  often  excite  a  fever,'  becaufe  they  cannot 
be  fubdued  but  with  great  uneafinefs  by  the  con- 
coding  powers,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  the 
fame  diforder  ought  to  be  expeded  more  efpeci- 
ally  in  thofe  who  are  already  ill  of  a  fever,  where 
many  of  the  fundions  to  be  employed  in  that  of¬ 
fice  arc  languifhing  j  and  therefore  only  the  thin- 
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neft  aliments  can  be  adminiftered,  fince  the  too 
great  force  of  the  fever  ought  to  be  quieted. 

Drinking  of  water.]  The  greater  quantity  of 
water  abounds  in  the  blood,  fo  much  the  cooler  is 
the  body,  and  the  weaker  the  powers.  In  leu- 
cophlegmatic  and  pale  girls  the  blood  is  found 
poor,  and  of  an  ill  watery  condition  ;  hut  then 
there  is  obferved  a  coldnefs  of  the  whole  habit,  and 
great  v^'eaknefs.  So  long  therefore  as  there  is  too 
great  a  heat  and  quicknefs  of  the  circulation  pre- 
fent,  the  drinking  of  water,  more  efpecially  warm, 
can  never  be  hurtful,  fince  by  relaxing  the  folids 
and  diluting  the  fluids,  it  will  abate  their  motion. 
But  at  the  fame  time,  as  we  obferved  before  (fee 
§  605,  N°.  6.)  all  acrimony  which  is  fo  frequently 
the  caufe  of  an  increafed  motion  in  the  blood  by 
its  ftimulus,  may  be  fo  weakened  by  diluting  with 
water,  as  to  be  no  longer  offenfive.  Even  every 
one  who  is  ill  of  a  violent  fever,  unlefs  the  mind  is 
difordered,  has  by  a  natural  inftindb  a  very  great 
deflre  for  water  and  watery  drinks.  Sydenham  ^ 
affirms,  that  he  has  cured  incipient  fevers  only  by 
abflinence  and  thin  drinks,  both  in  his  own  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends,  although  they  were  permitted 
their  ufual  exercife  and  free  air. 

Cool  air.]  It  was  the  opinion  of  almofl:  all  the 
Phyficians  of  the  lafl:  age,  that  all  fevers  might  be 
cured  with  the  greaxeft  fafety  and  expedition  by  a 
diaphorefls.  Hence  they  detained  the  patient  in 
a  very  hot  air,  covered  and  even  loaded  with  bed- 
cloaths,  that  the  furface  of  the  body  being  fo¬ 
mented  by  the  heat,  might  be  better  difpofcd  to 
difcharge  fweats.  But  this  was  adding  fuel  to  fire, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  patient,  and  exafpe- 
rating  the  force  of  the  fever.  But  more  efpecially 
they  infifted  upon  this  method  in  thofe  fevers  which 

,  were 
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were  acGompankd  with  etttaineotii'S  ertiptionsy  fuch 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meaQes,  &c.  Sydenham  was  al- 
moft  the  firft  who  courageonfly  oppofed  bimfelf  to 
the  torrent  of  this  pra&ice,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  pernicious,  as  he  declares  in  feverd 
parts  of  his  works.  But  he  found  it  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  remedies  for  quieting  the  too  oreat 
force  of  the  fever,  to  let  the  patient  abftain  from 
his  bed  for  a  few  hours,  and  lit  with  an  ereft 
pofture  of  body  in  a  chair,  or  at  Icaft  to  put  on  his 
cloaths  and  lie  down  upon  the  bed  not  covered 
with  any  other  cloaths,  if  the  greater  weakneis  pre¬ 
vented  from  fitting  up  that  by  this  agreeable 
cooling  the  too  great  burning  heat  of  the  fever 
might  be  moderated  But  of  fo  great  moment  is 
this  method,  that  he  affirms,  that  neither  plentiful 
bleedings  nor  any  other  cooling  remedies  were  of 
fcrvice  in  the  cure  of  pleurifies,  if  the  patient 
was  perpetually  confined  to  his  bed*:  for  the 
infpired  air  fcrves  to  cool  the  blood  heated  by  its 
very  fwift  motion  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  ; 
but  if  the  patient  is  kept  in  a  very  hot  atmofphere 
by  being  covered  up  with  bed-cloaths,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  enough  that  none  of  this  cooling  can  be  ex- 
pedfed,  and  therefore  the  heat  mult  be  increafed. 
Xo  expofe  a  heated  body  fuddenly  to  a  very  cold 
air  would  be  rafh ,  but  to  temperate  too  great  a 
heat  of  the  body  by  fuch  things  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  at  §  605  N°.  2.  can  never  be  injurious. 
Buteven  this  is  ingenuoufly  confefled  by  Syden¬ 
ham  %  that  fometimes,  though  rarely,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  abftained  from  his  bed  longer  at  one  time 
than  was  convenient,  efpecially  in  the  declenfion 
of  the  difeafe  (namely  in  a  continued  fever),  they 

would 
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would  be  fometimes  taken  with  wandering  pains> 
which  might  terminate  in  a  rheumatifm ;  and 
fometimes  the  body  would  appear  difcoloured,  as 
in  a  jaundice.  But  if  this  happened  only  in  the 
declenfion  of  the  difeafe  when  the  heat  is  milder, 
they  might  then  more  fafely  have  kept  to  their 
bed,  and  have  eafily  got  over  thefe  complaints. 
But  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  caution  may  be 
ufed  not  to  let  the  patient  be  too  long  abfent  from 
his  bed  ;  and  the  air  where  the  patient  lies  may  be 
fo  temperated  as  to  prevent  it  from  doing  any  in¬ 
jury  by  its  coldnefs. 

There  is  an  obfervation  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  \  which  demonftrates 
how  much  abftaining  from  the  bed  will  fometimes 
conduce  to  a  quiet  fever.  For  the  febrile  pa- 
roxyfm  inflexible  to  all  known  remedies  was  pre¬ 
vented,  if  the  patient  did  but  fit  up  in  a  chair,  and 
not  keep  to  his  bed. 

Slight  affedlions  of  the  mind.]  That  violent 
paffions  of  the  mind  fometimes  excite  fevers  of  the 
worft  kind,  has  been  faid  before  in  the  comment 
to  §586.  N°.  3.  for  which  reafon  paffions  of  the 
mind  were  reckoned  among  the  caufcs  incrcafing 
the  quicknefs  of  the  circulation.  (§  99.  N°.  i.) 
When  therefore  the  febrile  motion  is  to  be  lefTened, 
it  is  evident  enough  that  all  affedtions  of  the  mind 
ought  to  be  moderate;  but  in  what  manner  they 
^re  to  be  moderated,  was  faid  before  in  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  104,  and  605.  N".  5.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  to  be  here  avoided  which  can  power¬ 
fully  affecl;  either  the  external  or  internal  fenfes  ;  the 
patient  fhould  be  kept  to  a  dark  chamber,  free 
from  all  noife;  that  as  Celfus  obferves.  Semper 
/ggroi  fecuros  agere  conveniet^  ut  corpore  tantum^ 

non 
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non  etiam  animo  lahorent,  ‘‘  The  patient  ought 
‘‘  always  to  be  kept  fecure  from  difturbance,  that 
‘‘  his  mind  may  not  be  difordered  as  well  as  his 
“  body 

^By  bleeding.]  What  have  been  hitherto  ad- 
vifed  for  the  reftraint  of  the  too  great  force,  of 
the  fever,  are  indeed  all  of  the  greateft  ufe,  tho’ 
they  cannot  produce  their  effefts  fo  foon  as  we 
could  wi(h  ;  when  therefore  the  violence  of  the 
fever  is  fuch,  that  there  is  danger  of  deftroying  the 
very  tender  veffels  coagulating  the  humours  by  dif- 
fipating  the  moifture,  and  increafing  the  heat  fo 
that  they  cannot  afterwards  be  diffolved  by  any 
art,  then  the  great  danger  requires  the  immediate 
ufe  of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies,  by  which  we 
are  certain  the  febrile  motion  may  be  foon  dimi- 
niffied.  But  fuch  a  remedy  is  afforded  by  opening 
a  vein  ;  for  we  can  thereby  diminiffi  the  motion  of 
the  humours  at  pleafure,  even  unto  death,  which 
is  an  abfolute  reft  of  the  whole ;  and  therefore  we 
may  reduce  the  force  of  the  fever  to  a  juft  mode¬ 
ration  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
is  drawn.  This  matter  has  been  demonftrated  by 
the  incomparable  philofoph^r  Dr  Stephen  Hales, 
to  whom  we  owe  many  and  great  improvements  ; 
for  after  opening  the  blood-veffels  of  living  ani¬ 
mals,  he  adapted  glafs-tubes  to  fee  to  what  height 
the  blood  would  afcend  into  them  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  heart  and  blood-veffels.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
marked  how  much  the  height  of  the  blood  lef- 
fened  after  drawing  out  different  quantities  until 
the  animal  at  length  expired  \  From  which  expe¬ 
riments  it  appears  that  leffening  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  weakens  the  motion  of  the  circulation.  But 
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how  great  <efiicacy  phlebotomy  fometimes  has  in 
t?he  cXire  of  fevers,  is  evident  from  the  remarkable 
inftance  which  was  mentioned  in  the  comment  to 
§  54.  N*.  2.  where  Galen  fo  happily  removed  the 
difeafe  by  one  bleeding,  but  continued  to  fainting 
in  a  plethoric  and  robuft  youth,  that  they  who 
ftood  by  told  him  he  had  killed  the  fever.  Hence 
in  the  moft  ardent  fevers  and  great  inflammations 
with  intenfe  pains,  he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  fuch  a 
kind  of 'bleeding.'(fee  the  comment  to  §141.  N°.  i .) 
But  altho*  venefedion  is  often  required  in  fo  plen¬ 
tiful  a  mariner  ’till  the  patient  faints  away  in  the 
mdft  fevere  and  dangerous  fevers,  yet  in  other 
cafes  it  Ihoilld  be  ‘moderate :  for  if  by  this  means 
the  vital  powers  are  fo  depreifed  as  to  leave  no  fe¬ 
ver  while  the  lentor  ftill  remains,  which  can  only 
be  rightly  fubdued  by  the  fever,  a  good  cure  can 
never  fucceed.  If  after  fome  hours  or  later  the 
force  of  ‘the  fever  begins  again  to  rage,  a  vein  may 
be  opened  a  fecond  time,  and  repeated  again,  ’till 
the  remfffion  of  the  heat  and  mildnefs  of  the 
fymptoms  indicate  that  nothing  more  of  danger  is 
tobe  apprehended  from  the  violence  of  the  fever ; 
but  always  taking  care  not  to  Tim  on  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  that  is,  not  to  dull  or  weaken  the  fever  too 
much. 

But  although  greater  caution  feems  required  in 
the  tender  infant,  in  old  age,  and  in  women  with 
child  (which  lafl:  Hippocrates  °  tells  ns  mifcarry  by 
opening  a  vein,  efpecially  if  the  foetus  is  large) ; 
yet  even  in  thefe  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  neglec¬ 
ted,  if  there  feems  any  danger  from  the  too  great 
violence  of  the  fever.  Sydenham  ^  obferves,  that 
young  infants  may  be  fafely  bled  in  a  quantity  pro- 
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portionable  to  their  ftrength,  and  I  have  Enyfelf 
often  experienced  thre  benefit  of  it.  For,  as  Cel- 
fus  well  obfcrves,  Inter  eft  enim^  non  qua  atas  fit 
neque  quid  in  corpore  intus  geratur^  fed  qua  vires 
fint^  &c.  Cum  pracipua  in  hoc  ars  ftt^  qua  non  an- 
nos  numer&t^  neque  conceptionem  folam  videat^  fed 
vires  aftimet^  C?  ex  eo  colligate  poffit  nec  ne  fuperef- 
fe,  quod  vel  puerum^  vel  fenem^  vel  in  una  muliera 
duo  corpore  fuftineat,  “  We  are  not  fo  much  to 
“  confider  what  the  age  is,  or  what  is  done  in  the 
“  body,  but  rather  the  condition  of  the  powers, 
“  becaufe  in  this  the  art  principally  confilts, 
‘‘  not  in  confidering  the  number  of  years,  nor  the 
Hate  of  gravitation  only,  but  to  eftimate  the 
powers  or  ftrength  of  the  body,  and  from 
thence  one  may  colled  whether  the  patient  can 
‘‘  furvive  or  not,  whether  in  a  child,  an  old  per- 
fon,  or  in  a  woman  who  has  agrowing  foetus 
to  fupport  as  well  as  herfelf.” 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  a  fentence,  thrown  by 
Celfus"  in  the  fame  chapter,  has  raifed  fome  fcru- 
ple  on  this  account;  namely,  Suodfivehemens  fe- 
hris  urget^  in  ipfa  ejus  impetu  fanguinem  mittere^ 
hominem  jugular e  eft,  “  That  if  a  violent  fever 
urges,  to  let  blood  in  the  height  of  it  is  to  kill 
the  patient.”  But  Celfus  does  not  feem  to  know 
the  ufe  of  bleeding  fo  far  as  it  temperates  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  fever,  but  he  only  recommends  itaslef- 
fening  the  quantity,  or  removing  what  is  vitiated  : 
for  he  fays®,  Confider andum  eft^  utrum  fuperans^  an 
deficiens  materia  laferit ;  corruptum  corpus  fis^  an 
integrum :  nam  fi  materia  vel  deeft^  vel  Integra  ejl^ 
illud  alienum  eft.  At  fi  vel  copia  fui  male  habet,^ 
vel  corrupt  a  eft^  nullo  mo  do  melius  fuccurritur,  “  It 

muft 
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“  muft  be  confidered  whether  the  matter  offends 
by  abounding  or  being  deficient  ;  whether  the 
“  body  be  corrupt  or  found  and  entire  :  for  if 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  matter,  or  a  foundnefs 
of  body,  bleeding  is  improper.  But  if  the  pa- 
«  tient  is  indifpofed  from  too  great  a  quantity  or 
a  corruption  of  the  humours,  there  is  no  better 
way  of  relieving  him.”  But  when  Celfus  pro¬ 
nounces  bleeding  dangerous,  he  fpeaks  of  the 
height  of  the  fit  in  an  intermitting  or  remitting  fe¬ 
ver  ;  whence  he  immediately  fubjoins,  Expe5ianda 
ergo  intermiffio  ejl^  ft  non  deccdit^  cum  crefcere  defiit : 
ft  neque  remijfio  fperatur^  tunc  quoque^  quamvis  pejor^ 
fola  tamen  occajto  non  omittenda  eft,  “  That  an  In- 
termiflion  is  therefore  to  be  waited  for,  or  at 
“  leaft  a  remiflion,  if  the  fever  does  not  go  en- 
‘‘  tirely  off:  but  if  neither  a  remiflion  can  be 
hoped  for,,  then  indeed  a  Angle  or  neceffary 
“  call  for  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  negledted* 
though  it  may  be  worfe From  whence  it  is 
evident  that  he  does  not  abfolutely  condemn  bleed¬ 
ing  even  in  the  height  of  fevers.  Nor  is  this  cau¬ 
tion  which  he  gives  us  without  its  ufe  in  fevers 
which  intermit  or  remit  •,  for  in  the  greateft  height 
of  aquarian,  for  example,  there  is  often  a  very  in- 
tenfe  heat  with  a  delirium  and  many  other  fymp- 
toms  which  require  bleeding,  unlefs  one  is  affured 
that  the  violence  of  the  fever  will  fpontaneoufly  go 
off  in  a  little  time  j  but  then  in  general,  bleeding 
is  in  itfelf  always  pernicious  for  intermitting  fevers, 
as  we  lhall  declare  hereafter  at  §  762. 

But  as  bleeding  fcrves  thus  to  abate  the  violence 
of  the  fever,  it  is  evident  that  no  time  can  be  pre¬ 
fer!  bed  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  ufed  without 
fuccefs.  For  in  whatever  time  of  the  difeafe  the 
fever  rages  fo  as  to  threaten  the  evils  before  men¬ 
tioned, 
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tioned,  (§  609.  N*'  i,  2,)  bleeding  will  be  both 
ufeful  and  neceflary.  But  it  is  indeed  true  that  in 
curing  inflammatory  difeafes  by  refolution,  after  the 
fourth  day  bleeding  is  feldom  ufeful,  becaufe  the 
obftrudling  matter  is  by  that  time  too  much  con¬ 
firmed  and  ftrongly  wedged  into  the  veflTels  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  refolved ;  and  then  there  only  re¬ 
mains  a  profpeft  of  feparating  the  inflammatory 
matter  by  a  mild  fuppuration,  which  is  always  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fever,  and  ufually  a  more  intenfe 
one,  and  the  force  of  which  ought  therefore  not  to 
be  diminilhed  as  it  forwards  the  fuppuration. 
And  in  this  cafe  only  can  that  advice  of  Celfus 
hold  true,  where  he  fays,  Sanguinem  mitt  ere  nun- 
quam  utile  ejt  pofi  diem  quart  urn  ^  cum  jam  f patio  ipfo 
materia  vel  exhaujla  eji^  vel  corpus  corrupit^  ut  de- 
tradlio  imbecillum  id  facere  pojfit^  non  pojfu  integrum. 
That  it  is  never  ufeful  to  bleed  after  the  fourth 
day,  fince  after  that  fpace  the  matter  is  cither 
exhaufted  or  the  body  ‘  vitiated  by  it,  fo  that 
“  taking  blood  from  the  patient  then  may  weaken 
him  but  cannot  reftore  him.”  But  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  if  the  fever  is  fo  violent  as  to  endanger  a  hid¬ 
den  rupture  of  the  fmall  veflTels  by  its  too  impe¬ 
tuous  motion,  (fee  §  388.)  then  a  gangrene  may  be 
feared  inftead  of  a  mild  fuppuration,  and  the  fever 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of  modera¬ 
tion  as  is  required  for  a  laudable  fuppuration.  For 
it  frequently  happens  that  continual  fevers  are  very 
mild  for  the  firft  days,  and  afterwards  they  rage 
with  great  violence.  (See  the  comment  to  §  564.) 
Hence' Galen  juftly  pronounces,  that  we  are  not 
to  attend  to  the  number  of  days  in  blood-letting; 
^ocunque  enim  die  mittendi  fanguinis  fcopos  in 
^egrotante  inveneriSy  in  eo  illud  auxilium  adhibetOy 
VoL.  V.  B  b  etiamfi 
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ctiamft  vel  vigefimus  ah  initio  is  exjiiterit,  “  Foi 
on  whatever  day  you  meet  with  figns  in  the  pa- 
“  tient  which  require  bleeding,  you  ought  to  af- 
ford  him  that  help  immediately,  even  though  h 
‘‘  (hould  happen  to  be  on  the  twentieth  day  from 
the  beginning.”  But  the  indications  for  this 
confift  in  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  and  ftrength 
of  the  powers.  For  I  well  remember  myfelf  to 
have  ordered  bleeding  much  later  than  this  with 
fuccefs. 

Cooling  clyfters.]  This  after  bleeding  is  ano¬ 
ther  moil  efEcacious  remedy,  whereby  the  too  great 
force  of  the  fever  may  be  temperated.  But  we 
here  fpeak  only  of  thofe  clyfters  capable  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  coolnefs  throughout  the  body,  when  it  is 
too  much  heated  bjr  a  violent  fever.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  purges  and  vomits  with  any  other 
kind  of  medicine  may  be  advantageoufty  applied 
this  way.  Sydenham  f  efteemed  clyfters  fo  much, 
that  he  affirms  he  could  quiet  the  too  great  heat  of 
the  blood  at  pleafure  only  by  the  ufe  of  thefe,  and 
that  he  had  feldom  occafton  for  repeated  bleeding 
in  continual  fevers,  unlefs  in  thofe  which  happened 
to  people  of  a  fanguine  temperament,  or  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  or  indulging  themfelves  too 
much  in  wine:  but  in  others  it  was  fufficient  to  injedl 
a  clyfter  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  force 
of  the  fever  was  greater  or  lefs,  until  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  was  fufficiently  reduced,  as  it  ufually 
happened  about  the  tenth  day,  efpecially  in  the 
common  acute  continual  fever,  which  terminated 
in  fourteen  days.  But  in  thofe  whom  he  durft:  not 
bleed  he  continued  to  ufe  clyfters  to  the  fourteenth 
day  ;  and  fuch  were  thofe  patients  who  had  a  con¬ 
tinual  fever  after  they  had  not  been  well  cleared 
from  autumnal  intermittents.  For  in  thefe  he  had 
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Dbferved  blood-letting  pernicious,  which  induced 
bim  to  fubftitute  the  ufe  of  clyfters  in  its  Head, 
rhis  is  alfo  well  pointed  out  by  Celfus  %  when 
be  fays,  Clyfmata  ufum  habere^  Ji  fanguinem 
cum  opus  vires  non  patiuntur^  tempufue 
yus  rei  pr^teriit.  “  That  the  ufe  of  clyfters 

takes  place  if  the  ftrength  will  not  admit  of 
‘  bleeding  when  it  is  neceffary,  or  if  the  time  for 
‘‘  bleeding  has  expired.”  Sydenham  only  made 
jfe  of  the  moft  ftmple  clyfters  compofed  of  Sugar 
ind  an  emollient  decodlion  ;  fometimes  only  of  wa- 
:er,  or  of  water  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
nilk.  All  thefe  kinds  of  clyfters  cherifti  the 
Dowels  like  an  emollient  vaporous  bath,  wafti  out 
:he  fteces,  dilute  what  is  abforbed  by  the  venal  ori- 
ices,  and  refolve  the  concreted  humours  by  the 
aponaceous  virtue  which  refides  in  fugar  or  honey; 
ind  thus  by  all  thefe  powers  confpiring  together, 
hey  allay  too  great  motion  of  the  humours,  and 
hat  fo  effedually  that  Sydenham  cautions  phyfi- 
ians  againft  the  abufe  of  them,  left  being  unac- 
][uainted  with  their  efficacy  they  fhould  too  much 
leprefs  the  febrile  motion ;  whence  fometimes  arife 
/ery  irregular  fymptoms  and  new  difturbances, 
^\^hen  the.difeafe  which  was  judged  fubdued  is 
dndled  again  and  creates  great  difficulties.  Va¬ 
rious  forms  of  clyfters  may  be  feen  in  the  materia 
medica  of  our  author  ccrrefponding  to  the  number 
Df  the  prefent  aphorifm  *,  to  moft  of  which  nitre  is 
idded  on  account  of  the  fingular  cooling  virtue 
;vhich  it  has. 

Mild,  watery,  glutinous,  and  cooling  medicihes.] 
When  the  fever  was  reduced  to  its  proper  degree 
Df  force  by  the  preceding  remedies,  Sydenham  ^ 
^ave  no  other  medicines,  nnlefs  he  was  forced  to 
give  fomething  by  the  importunity  of  the  patient 
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or  his  attendants,  which  he  took  care  fhould  be 
fuch  as  would  not  difturb  the  moderate  force  of  the 
fever  then  prefent.  But  in  the  mean  time  while 
the  preceding  remedies  are  ading,  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  give  fuch  internal  medicines  as  conduce 
to  the  fame  end.  How  ufeful  the  drinkinar  of  wa- 
ter  is  in  this  cafe  has  been  lately  obferved  ;  but 
water  alone  eafily  efcapes  and  runs  through  the  bo¬ 
dy  either  by  urine  or  fwear,  more  efpecially  when 
there  is  an  inflammatory  lentor  in  the  blood.  Such 
things  therefore  will  be  ufeful  as  communicate  a 
flight  degree  of  tenacity  to  the  water,  that  it  may 
better  adhere  to  and  be  confined  within  the  parts, 
fo  as  to  more  effedlually  moiflen  them  which  are  too 
much  parched  by  the  febrile  heat :  hence  decodions 
of  oats,  barky  and  the  like,  with  the  addition  of 
honey,  fugar  and  nitre,  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  :  and 
although  decodions  of  hartfhorn,  ivory,  and  the 
like  parts  of  animals  communicate  aimoft  the  fame 
tenacity  to  water,  yet  they  are  lefs  commendable 
for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  they  too  much  incline  to 
putrefadion,  which  is  always  to  be  feared  in  a 
violent  fever.  But  all  thefe  laft  mentioned  or  in¬ 
ternal  medicines  do  in  effed  cool  at  the  fame  time, 
becaufe  they  relax  the  velTels,  dilute  the  humours, 
diffolve  concretions  and  fheath  all  acrimony ;  and 
thus  they  leffen  the  too  great  attrition  betwixt  the 
vefTels  and  their  humours,  weaken  the  irritating 
ftimuli,  and  that  way  remove  the  caufes  of  too  great 
heat. 

With  anodynes  and  opiates.]  All  the  fore- 
mentioned  remedies  being  firfl  ufed,  if  the  too 
great  violence  of  the  fever  does  not  yet  fubfide,  a 
recourfe  may  be  fafely  had  to  thefe  lafl.  But  in 
the  beginnings  of  acute  fevers  thefe  medicines 
ought  not  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  alone  they  are  not 
able  to  mitigate  the  fever,  although  they  are  given 
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in  a  large  dofe,  and  Sydenham  has  fometimes 
remarked  the  ufe  of  them  to  be  mifchievous. 
He  obferves  that  a  phrenzy  in  an  acute  continual 
fever  happily  yielded  to  thefe  medicines  after  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  that  if  they  were 
given  fooner  they  never  proved  ufeful.  But  how 
great  efficacy  thefe  medicines  have  in  retraining 
the  too  great  violence  of  the  fever,  if  they  are 
given  at  a  convenient  time,  is  evident  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  cure  of  the  fmall-pox.  For,  as  we 
ffiall  declare  more  at  large  hereafter  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  that  difeafe,  Sydenham  confeffes  that  he 
was  not  able  to  moderate  the  raging  force  of  the 
fever  by  any  other  medicine  than  liquid  laudanum, 
and  that  given  every  eight  hours,  if  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  feemed  to  require  it.  Whenever  he 
gave  a  purge  or  a  vomit  in  fevers,  he  always  or¬ 
dered  an  opiate  in  the  evening  to  quiet  the  tumult 
which  they  raifed  •,  and  by  this  method  he  ufed 
thefe  evacuations  with  fafety,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  without.  See  likewife  what  has 
been  faid  of  opiates  in  the  commentaries  to  §  202, 
229.  N°.  2.  Hitherto  may  be  likewife  referred 
thofe  comments  which  were  given  under  the  head 
of  difeafes  arifing  from  an  excefs  of  the  circulato¬ 
ry  motion, 

SECT.  DCXi’ 

/ 

IF  the  febrile  motion  be  found  too  low  or 
dull,  it  may  be  raifed  by  the  ufe  of  cor¬ 
dials  taken  as  food,  by  ftronger  drinks,  by 
an  air  a  little  warmer,  by  railing  more  the 
paffions  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  ufe  ol 
roore  acrid,  volatile,  aromatic  and  ferment- 
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ed  medicines  with  fridtions,  heat,  ijiufcular 
motion,  warm  baths  and  fomentations* 

But  when  the  force  of  the  fever  appears  too 
weak  or  low,  fo  as  to  be  unable  to  fubdue,  move, 
feparate  and  expel  the  material  caufe,  then  there 
is  occafion  for  luch  remedies  as  may  excite  or  raife 
the  too  weak  motion,  fo  far  as  to  enable  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  forementioned  effedts;  yet  with  fuch  mo¬ 
deration  that  the  humours  may  not  be  dilTipated 
by  too  much  increafing  their  motion,  nor  the 
tender  folids  deftroyed. 

But  as  the  heart  is  the  principal  caufe  of  all 
thofe  motions  from  whence  the  vital  powers  are 
eilimated,  therefore  thofe  remedies  which  ferve  to 
increafe  the  motions  are  termed  cardiacs,  although 
they  are  not  immediately  fubfervient  to  the  heart 
only ;  nor  is  the  term  cardiac  always  ufed  in  fuch 
a  fenfe  by  the  antients ;  fince  by  this  name  they 
often  call  fuch  patients  as  have  a  diforder  in  the 
ftomach  %  and  efpecially  in  its  upper  orifice, 
which  they  denominate  cardia^  (fee  the  comment 
to  §  63.)  and  therefore  the  remedies  proper  to  this 
difeafe  may  be  allowed  the  denomination  of  car¬ 
diacs.  But  at  prefent  it  has  been  cuftomary  a- 
mong  us  to  denominate  fuch  remedies  cardiacs  as 
recruit  the  vital  powers,  and  therefore  increafe  the 
too  weak  motion  of  them  through  the  vcffels. 

But  cardiacs  are  fuch  as  either  increafe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  juices  in  the  body,  or  fuch  as  render 
the  adtion  of  the  moving  caufes  more  powerful^ 
and  fuch  are  chiefly  the  following. 

By  the  ftronger  meats  and  drinks.]  For  here 
every  thing  is  required -which  is  perfedt  y  oppofite 

to 

^  ‘Alex.  Trallian.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  9.  pag.  341,  Caslius  Aure~ 
lian.  Acutor.  Lib.  II.  cap.  30. 
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to  thofe  mentioned  before  in  the  preceding  apho- 
rifm,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  the  force  of  the  fever 
m/ight  be  beft  allayed  when  too  violent  by  ab- 
ftinence,  a  thin  diet  and  drinking  of  water.  When 
therefore  this  motion  being  too  languid  requires  to 
be  raifed,  (Ironger  foods  and  drinks  will  be  of  fer- 
vice.  But  the  ftrength  of  food  is  meafnred  partly 
by  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  which  it  has,  and 
partly  from  the  greater  or  lefs  cohefion  of  its  parts 
which  refifl:  the  digeftive  powers.  But  it  has  been 
often  obferved  before,  that  the  motion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  may  be  increafed  and  a  fever  raifed  even  in 
healthy  people  from  taking  great  quantities  of  food, 
efpecially  fuch  as  is  of  difficult  digeftion  ;  hence 
therefore  the  fame  confequcnce  may  be  juftly  ex¬ 
pelled  in  patients  in  whom  the  powers,  being 
weakened  by  difeafe,  are  lefs  able  to  digeft  and 
change  the  aliments.  Hence  appears  the  reafon 
why  Hippocrates  fays  (fee  §  602,  N°.  5.)  Imbecil- 
les  diata  frigid^^  valentes  vero  calid^,  “  That 
weak  patients  ffiould  be  fupplied  with  a  diet 
“  of  cooling  food,  but  the  ftrong  with  heating 
“  food.”  But  it  is  fufficiently  evident  that  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  fuch  food,  as  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  digeftion  in  a  weak  body  would 
fpontaneoufty  tend  to  corrupt.  Therefore  flefh 
broths  feafoned  with  agreeable  fpices,  cuftard  or 
eggs  drefled  in  a  form  capable  of  being  flipped, 
&c.  will  anfwer'this  intention;  but  a  fevere  ab- 
ftinence  from  all  thefe  was  enjoined  by  Syden¬ 
ham  to  his  patients,  fo  long  as  any  danger  was 
threatened  from  too  great  a  motion  of  the  fever 
either  prefent  or  future.  But  among  all  cordials 
which  increafe  the  motion  bf  the  humours,  wine 
bears  the  preference,  which  by  its  agreeable  nature 
and  friendly  ftimulus  raifes  the  languiftiing  powers, 
and  incrcafcs  the  too  flow  motion  of  the  humoui’s. 

B  b  4  The 
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The  like  effe6t  may  be  likewife  had  from  ftrong 
ale,  more  efpecially  when  it  has  been  rendered 
fragrant  and  fpirituous  by  a  due  fermentation.  But 
all  thefe  ought  to  be  adminiftered  in  fmall  quantities 
and  by  degrees,  left  a  fudden  alteration  fhoiild 
happen  towards  the  oppofite  extreme ;  and  a  care¬ 
ful  attendance  muft  be  given  to  the  effedts  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  from  thence  one 
may  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  quantity  of 
them  ought  to  be  increafed  or  not. 

An  air  which  is  a  little  warm.]  How  much 
the  heat  of  the  air  in  which  the  patient  refides, 
may  conduce  to  increafe  the  force  of  the  fever,  we 
have  already  feen  in  the  preceding  aphorifm  ;  and 
it  was  there  likewife  remarked  that  without  a  due 
coolnefs  of  the  air  bleeding,  clyfters,  and  the 
other  endeavours  of  art  would  be  of  little  efficacy 
towards  quieting  the  too  exorbitant  force  of  the 
fever.  It  is  therefore  fufficiently  evident  that  too 
low  a  fever  may  be  raifed  by  a  hotter  air. 

By  raifing  more  the  paffions  of  the  mind.] 
How  much  the  paffions  of  the  mind  may  conduce 
to  increafe  the  quicknefs  of  the  circulation  was 
faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  99,  But  fince 
by  the  moft  intenfe  paffions  of  the  mind  very  fud- 
^  den  and  violent  alterations  may  happen  in  the 
body,  therefore  the  greateft  prudence  is  here  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  the  rife  of  fuch  difturbances  as 
would  be  afterwards  very  difficult  to  allay.  Al¬ 
though  anger  is  therefore  able  in  the  weakeft  per- 
fon  to  excite  a  heat  and  an  increafed  motion  of  the 
humours,  yet  thispaffion  can  hardly  be  convenient 
here,  or  at  leaft  it  will  be  required  only  to  be  of  a 
flight  and  fhort  duration  ;  but  moderate  joy  and 
the  hopes  of  an  approaching  cure  with  defire  are 
here  the  chief  and  fafeft  incentives,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  increafe  the  motion  of  the  humours,  and  do 

not 
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^not  in  the  mean  time  difturb  the  mind.  When 
Galen  ^  remarked  the  alteration  of  the  pulfearifing 
from  palTions  of  the  mind,  he  obferved  ;  Ir^e  altus 
tft  fulfus^  magnus^  'vehemens^  celer^  denfus. 
L^titi^e  magnus  ^  rarus,  That  in  anger  the 
pulfe  is  high,  large,  ftrong,  quick  and  hard  or 
refilling ;  but  that  in  joy  it  is  large  and  flow, 
“  But  we  feldom  want  fo  violent  an  increafe 
of  the  febrile  motion  as  may  be  raifed  by  anger, 
and  which  often  cannot  be  excited  without  danger  ; 
but  generally  a  moderate  pafTion  of  joy  will 
fufiice. 

By  the  ufe  of  more  acrid,  volatile,  aromatic 
and  fermented  medicines.]  It  is  the  property  of 
all  fpices  when  taken  into  the  body  to  irritate  the 
moving  fibres  and  veffels  by  their  ftimulus,  and  by 
that  means  to  increafe  the  adtion  of  the  veffels 
upon  their  contained  fluids,  in  confequence  of 
which  follows  a  quicker  circulation  of  the  humours 
through  the  veffels.  By  an  imprudent  ufe  of  thefe 
a  fever  may  be  raifed  even,  in  a  healthy  body,  as 
we  have  already  feen  in  the  comment  to  §  586. 

I.  and  therefore  the  fame  effedl  may  be 
much  more  expedled  when  there  is  a  febrile  dif- 
pofition  already  prefent,  but  too  languid  *,  but  here 
more  efpecially  fuch  things  will  be  ufeful  as  have 
a  volatile  fragrancy,  and  are  difpofed  by  the  heat 
of  the  body  to  be  diffufed  every  way  throughout ; 
for  thofe  which  have  a  very  fixed  acrimony  not 
eafy  to  be  diflipated,  fuch  as  pepper  for  example, 
are  lefs  fafe  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  they  often  continue 
their  adlion  too  long,  and  too  much  incfeafe  the 
violence  of  the  fever,  which  is  always  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  a  weaknefs  of  it.  For  if  the  fever  is 
too  low,  there  is  danger  of  a  lafting  weaknefs  and 

chronical 

^  Be  pulfibus  ad  Tyrones  cap.  12,  Charter,  Tom,  Vllk 
pag.  8. 
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chronical  difeafes,  which  yet  are  often  curable  : 
but  when  the  fever  rages  with  too  great  violence, 
it  often  caufes  fudden  death  by  deftroying  the  mofi: 
tender  veflels ;  or  by  too  much  infpiflating  the 
fluids  fuch  diforders  arife  as  cannot  be  afterwards 
removed  by  any  art.  Hence  therefore,  though 
the  whole  cure  hinges  upon  a  due  moderation  in 
the  courfe  of  a  fever,  yet  we  ought  rather  to  go¬ 
vern  its  impetus  fo  as  to  make  it  lefs  than  greater 
than  it  fhould  be ;  becaufe  thus  there  will  be  lefs 
danger,  and  the  (lighter  error  in  this  refped  may 
be  more  eafily  corrected.  For  this  reafon  fcordium, 
balm,  rue,  citron  peels  and  the  like,  are  in  this 
cafe  preferable  to  more  acrid  medicines ;  and  hence 
we  generally  abftain  from  the  ftrongeft  of  thefe 
medicines,  unlcfs  the  patient  be  from  his  natural 
habit  and  age  inclined  to  coldnefs.  But  all  thefe 
Simulating  medicines  are  never  to  be  ufed  in  the 
beginning,  but  only  towards  the  end,  when  the 
force  of  the  fever  is  declining,*  and  then  they 
have  often  very  happy  effedts.  "Hence  Sydenham 
in  treating  of  the  cure  of  continual  fevers  fays. 
Cum  aiitem  finem  ffe5fat,  atque  declinatiomm^  fe^ 
eretione  jam  confpicua^  tunc  quidem  calidioribus 
medicamentis  illam  a  tergo  infequemur^  ad  rem  eb 
celerius  ac  certius  perficiendam :  But  when  the 

««  fever  approaches  towards  its  declination  and 
end,  a  feparation  of  the  matter  beginning  to  ap- 
pear,  then  indeed  we  may  follow  it  clofely  with 
the  warmer  medicines  to  accomplilh  the  end 
fooner  and  more  effedtually and  he  alfo  ob- 
ferves,  that  if  cordials  are  necelTary  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  difeafe,  only  the  milder  kind  of 
them  ought  to  be  ufed,  gradually  proceeding 
to  fuch  as  are  warmer,  according  to  the  progrefs  of 

the 
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the  difeafe  or  degree'  of  intenfity  in  the  febrile 
motion  ;  but  affirms  that  he  had  obferved  lefs 
danger  from  the  ufe  of  the  ftronger  cordials,  if  the 
patient  had  been  firft  weakened  by  a  plentiful 
blood-letting,  or  by  old  age,  than  if  the  patient  was 
in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  no  evacuation  preceded. 
For  in  young  people,  as  he  well  expreffes  it, 
Domi  nafcuntur  ^cardiaca  ;  qUie  forts  adduntur^ 
aut  frujlranea  funt^  aut  etiam  damnofa,  “  They 
“  have  cordials  in  themfelves  ;  and  thofe  which 

are  added  externally  are  either  ufelefs  or  per- 

nicious  But  on  the  twelfth  day  of  a  conti¬ 
nual  fever  which  ufually  terminates  in  fourteen 
days,  fie  indulged  the  ufe  of  the  warmer  cordials, 
being  certain  that  by  this  means'  he  accelerated  the 
concodion  of  the  febrile  matter. 

Now  the  number  of  cordials  both  Ample  and 
compound  isi  very  great ;  many  of  which  ftand 
ready  prepared  in  the  {hops,  and  of  which  a  large 
catalogue  may  be  feen  at  §  1112.  in  the  inftitutes 
of  our  celebrated  author  %  from  whence  pre- 
fcriptions  may  be  formed  of  various  kinds  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  age,  fex,  temperature,  ftage, 
and  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  feafon  of  the  year, 
fsfc.  But  feveral  fpecimens  of  fuch  forms  of  me¬ 
dicines  may  be  feen  in  our  author’s  Materia  Medico, 
at  the  number  correfponding  to  the  prefent  apho- 
rifm.  A  moderate  ufe  of  wine  has  the  moft  happy 
effedls  in  thefe  cafes  ;  and  this  only  is  preferred 
to  other  cordials  in  the  cure  of  the  Imall  pox  to 
excite  the  languiffiing  powers,  as  we  (hall  declare 
hereafter. 

With  friflions.]  From  what  was  faid  in  the 
comment  to  §  28.  N“.  2.  and  §  606.  concerning 

fridlions. 


^  Se<fl.  I.  cap.  4,  pag.  71,  &c. 

^  iiiz. 
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fridtions,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  means  the  motion 
of  the  humours  may  be  accelerated  through  the 
vefiels  to  any  degree,  either  throughout  the  whole 
body  or  any  particular  part.  It  was  alfo  obferved 
from  Celfus,  that  frictions  were  not  ufeful  while 
the  difeafe  was  in  its  increafe,  but  only  in  the  de¬ 
cline.  But  as  it  had  been  a  maxim  with  many  phy- 
ficians,  that  all  helps  are  necefTary  in  the  increafe 
of  difeafes,  and  not  when  they  are  terminating  of 
themfelves,  therefore  Celfus  very  well  adds  ^  : 
Potejl  enim  morbus^  etiam  qui  per  fe  Jinem  habitu- 
rus  efi,  citius  tamen  adhibito  auxilio  tolli  j  quod 
duabus  de  caufis  necejj'arium  eft :  Cf  ut  quam  pri- 
7num  bona  ^aktudo  contingat^  Cf  ne  morbus^  qui 
remanety  iter  urn  quamvis  levi  'de  caufa  exafpe^ 
rareturl  “  1  hat  a  difeafe  which  is  about  to  ter- 
minate  of  itfelf  may  yet  be  brought  to  a  pe- 
riod  fooner  by  the  ufe  of  proper  helpsi  which 
are  therefore  necefTary  upon  two  accounts  ; 
namely,  that  a  good  ftate  of  health  may  be  re- 
“  ftored  as  foon  as  pofTible,  and  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eafe  not  thoroughly  removed  from  breaking  out 
‘‘  •again  and  becoming  worfe  even  upon  a  flight 
occafion.”  But  he  advifes  fridions  to  be  ufed 
for  removing  the  remains  of  difeafes  ;  and  which 
are  ferviceable,  inafmuch  as  they  make  a  falutary 
increafe  of  the  circulating  motion'of  the  humours 
towards  the  end  of  difeafes,  and  alfo  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  open  the  emundories  (fee  §  606.)  through 
which  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  being  rendered 
pervious  and  moveable,  ought  to  be  feccrned  and 
expelled. 

By  Heat.]  Concerning  this  we  treated  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  before. 

By,  mufcular  motion.]  For  when  the  mufcles 
ad,  the  incumbent  veins  are  fooner  emptied,  and 

by 
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by  that  means  the  venal  blood  is  more  fwiftly 
moved  towards  the  heart,  which  therefore  con- 
tracing  itfelf  quicker  excites  a  fever  when  there 
is  none,  or  increafes  it  when  prefent.  But  this 
remedy  is  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  the  patient  being 
weakened  is  indifpofed  for  exercife  or  mufcular 
motion. 

By  warm  baths  and  fomentations.]  Moifl:  warm 
bathing  and  fomenting  rather  weaken  and  lelTen 
the  force  of  the  fever  by  relaxing  the  vefiels,  as 
they  apply  warm  watery  vapours  to  the  furface  of 
the  body.  But  a  greater  heat  being  thus  raifed  in 
the  blood,,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  cornpofed  of 
aromatic  infufions  or  decodtions,  they  may  by  ^ 
Itimulus  increafe  the  motion  of  the  humours ;  bei 
fides  which,  there  is  alfo  dry  bathing,  which  afts 
by  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air  increafed  without 
moifture  *,  and  there  are  alfo  fomentations  of  the 
like  kind  which  produce  their  effeds  almoft  only 
by  heat.  Celfus  alfo  recommends  for  the  fame 
ufes.  Milium^  faU  arena^  calefa5fa  in  linteum 
conje5ia^  etiam  folum  linteum^  fi  minore  vi  opus  eft  : 
ccilido  oleo  repleii  utriculi^  vafa  fiQilia  aqua  calida 
repleta^  &c.  ^  ‘‘  Millet,  fait,  fand,  ^^.c,  heated  and 
‘‘  applied  in  a  linen  cloth,  as  alfo  linen  clothes 
‘‘  only,  if  there  is  occafion  for  lefs  warmth  ^  like- 

wife  bladders  filled  with  warm*  oil,  earthen  veffels 
“  filled  full  of  warm  water,  But  when 

every  thing  is  in  too  languid  a  condition  by  depref- 
fing  the  force  of  the  fever  too  much  with  the  ufe 
of  coolers  too  long  continued,  and  efpecially  in 
people  far  advanced  in  years  fo  as  to  prolong  a 
fever  beyond  forty  days,  which  ufually  terminates 
otherwife  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight ;  and  if  cor¬ 
dials  and  flrengthening  remedies  have  been  admi- 

niftered 
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niftered  without  effeft,  the  fever  remaining  obfti- 
nate  to  all  thefe  means,  or  if  there  feems  to  be  an 
intermifTion  of  the  febrile  heat,  the  powers  re¬ 
maining  greatly  weakened  ;  in  that  cafe  Syden¬ 
ham  ^  has  obferved  the  application  of  the  heat 
only  of  ftrong  young  people  of  the  greateft  ufe 
to  fuch  patients ;  for  only  by  that  remedy  the 
weakened  powers  are  fo  much  recruited  as  to  free 
the  body  from  the  matter  which  remained  to  be  fc- 
cerned  and  difcharged  to  reftore  health.  Nor  c^n 
thefe  effe6ts  be  afcfibed  only  to  heat  in  this  cafe, 
becaufe  Sydenham  had  experienced  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  warm  linen  clothes,  though  often  re¬ 
peated,  never  produced  the  like  falutary  effeds. 
For  the  moil  fubtle  part  of  the  humours  exha¬ 
ling  from  a  healthy  young  body,  are  thus  plenti¬ 
fully  derived  into  the  patient  weakened  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  mofl:  fubtle  and  elaborated  fluids, 
when  at  the  fame  time  a  moderate  warmth  and 
moifture  is  equably  and  continually  applied  to  the 
langLiifliing  parts  not  ftrong  enough  in  themfelves 
to  maintain  a  due  warmth.  But  concerning  the 
happy  ufe  of  this  remedy  in  the  weakeft  people, 
we  treated  before  on  another  occafion  in  the  com- 
.  ment  to  §  10 1. 

/  ^  Seil.  I.  cap.  4.  pag.  79. 
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SECT.  DCXII. 

After  the  firft  remedy  (§  609.) 

which  removes  the  vifeidity,  the  next 
is  to  reftore  the  elafticity  of  the  veffels,  by 
leffening  the  quantity  of  their  humours,  by 
a  copious  and  free  blood-letting  from  a  large 
orifice ;  and  afterwards,  or  at  the  fame  time, 
increafing  its  motion  by  ftiinulating  reme¬ 
dies. 


Our  blood,  even  in  a  healthy  ftate,  is  fo  ftrongly 
inclined  to  a  concretion,  that  it  immediately  con¬ 
geals  as  foon  asdt  has  acquired  a  ftate  of  reft  out 
of  the  vefiels  ;  but  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  vefiels,  and  the  continual  change  in  the 
fituation  of  its  particles  drove  through  the  con¬ 
verging  vefiels,  and  by  that  means  continually 
ftriking  againft  thd  fides  of  the  canals,  are  the  caufes 
which  hinder  the  particles  of  the  blood  from  conti¬ 
nuing  one  moment  in  the  fame  contad,  and  which 
therefore  prevent  them  from  concreting  and  unit¬ 
ing  together  into  a  folid  mafs.  But  there  are  two 
diftind  caufes  ading  alternately,  whereby  our  hu¬ 
mours  are  propelled  through  the  arteries,  namely, 
the  contradion  of  the  heart  filling  the  arteries,  and 
the  contradion  of  the  arteries  themfelves  the  mo¬ 
ment  after  they  are  diftended,  propelling  the  blood 
through  the  ultimate  and  fmalleft  ends  of  the 
arteries  into  the  veins.  But  the  adion  of  the 
arteries  urging  forward  the  blood,  proceeds  from 
a  contradion,  wherein  the  fibres  diftended  (with 
the  blood,  impelled  by  the  force  of  the  heart)  into 
a  greater  arch,  fhorten  themfelves  by  their  own 
elafticity  when  the  diftending  caufe  ceafes,  and  dif- 

pofing 
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pofing  themfelves  in  right  lines,  approach  nearer 
the  axis  of  the  veflel,  fo  a§  to  diminilh  its  cavity 
and  propel  forward  the  contained  humour.  But 
if  there  is  fo  great  a  plenitude  in  the  veins  that 
they  cannot  moil  commodioufly  receive  the  blood 
impelled  from  the  arteries^  then  the  fibres  of  the 
arteries  over-ftretched  by  the  diftending  blood  can¬ 
not  (horten  themfelves,  but  continue  ftrained, 
whence  the  ftrength  of  the  fibres  will  be  weaken¬ 
ed,  as  we  demonftrated  before  in  the  comment  to  § 
25,  3.  But  a  weakening  of  the  ftrength  of 

the  fibres  will  alfo  leflen  their  elafticity  (fee  §  30.) 
The  fame  thing  will  be  alfo  true,  if  the  humours 
meet  with  a  difficult  paffage  through  the  ends  of 
the  arteries,  whether  from  a  fault  in  the  humours 
to  be  tranfmitted,  in  the  vcffels  themfelves,  or  in 
both  together. 

But  how  great  a  power  the  force  of  the  veflels 
has  in  diffTolving  the  concreted  particles  of  the  blood, 
and  in  preffing  forward  the  contained  fluid  by  lef- 
fening  their  cavity,  is  more  efpecially  evident  from 
the  elegant  obfervation  of  Lewenhoeck,  menti¬ 
oned  before  in  the  comment  to  §  13 1.  For  he 
faw  a  particle  of  concreted  blood  filling  the  whole 
cavity  of  a  fmall  artery  in  the  wing  of  a  bat, 
which  was  at  one  time  protruded  forward  in  the 
artery,  and  foon  after  again  repelled  back  by  the 
contradion  of  the  artery,  becaufe  it  was  not  fmall 
enough  to  pafs  through  its  converging  extremity  ; 
and  thus  at  length  the  concreted  mafs  by  frequent 
attrition  and  returns,  was  fo  diffblved  as  to  pafs 
through  the  ultimate  extremity  of  the  artery  into 
the  vein. 

But  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres  over-ftretched 
cannot  be  reftored  but  by  removing  the  diftend¬ 
ing  caufe.  But  this  may  be  done  beft  by  a  copious 
and  quick  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  in  a  vein, 

con- 
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concerning  the  efficacy  of  which  fee  what  has  been 
faid  in  the  commentary  to  §  133,  i.  where 
we  treated  on  the  cure  of  obftrudions  fo  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  remedies  which  reftore  the  reci¬ 
procal  motion  of  the  veffels.  Moreover,  when  an 
impervious  fluid  ftagnates,  impaded  into  the  nar¬ 
row  extremity  of  a  fmall  artery,  it  may  by  the 
contradion  of  the  artery  be  preflTed  back  towards 
its  larger  capacity,  unlefs  hindered  by  the  force  and 
quantity  of  the  humours  urging  behind  :  but  by  a 
copious  and  fwift  bleeding  trom  adarge  orifice,  the 
quantity  and  impetus  of  the  blood  is  confiderably 
lelfened,  and  therefore  fuch  an  evacuation  may  be 
extremely  ufefui  in  this  refped.  See  what  has  been 
faid  in  the  comment  to  §  141,  where  we  treated 
more  at  large  concerning  this  efled  of  blood¬ 
letting. 

After  the  veflels  are  thus  depleted,  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  adminifter  fuch  remedies  as  by  a  gentle 
ftimulus  increafe  the  circulation,  that  the  vifcidity 
in  the  humours  may  be  attenuated  by  the  repeated 
adion  of  the  veffels.  For  the  veflels  being  too 
much  diflended,  may  lofe  fo  much  of  their  force  as 
to  be  fcarce  any  longer  able  to  exert  their  adion. 
Thus  the  bladder  becomes  paralytic  by  retaining 
the  urine  too  long,  andlofes  all  its  contradile  force. 
But  by  thefe  ftimulants  the  veflTels  are  excited  into 
ftronger  and  more  frequent  contradions.  See 
what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjed  in  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  133,  N°.  4.  Nor  is  there  any  great 
danger  of  too  much  increafing  the  circulation  by 
the  ufe  of  ftimulants,  when  "a  plentiful  blood-let¬ 
ting  has  been  premifed,  becaufe  all  prudent  phy- 
ficians  refrain  from  the  ufe  of  the  more  fnarp  and 
heating  ftimulants  in  fuch  a  cafe,  wherein  the  milder 
kinds  can  never  do  any  harm.  Flence  Sydenham  ^ 

C  c  ad- 
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advifes  phyficians  to  be  always  mindful,  that  even 
the  ilronger  cordials  may  be  given  with  fafety  in 
acute  difeafes,  if  a  plentiful  bleeding  has  been  pre- 
mifed.  Nor  is  this  a  wrong  ftep  in  art,  as  fome 
have  rafhly  believed ;  namely,  in  weakening  the 
patient  fir  ft  by  bleeding,  and  then  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  increafe  the  blood’s  motion  by  ftimulants, 
which  was  violent  enough  even  before  this  evacua¬ 
tion.  For  by  a  copious  and  quick  bleeding  the 
impervious  vifeid  matter  may  be  derived  by  a  retro¬ 
grade  motion  into  the  larger  vefiels,  fo  as  to  jet 
the  obftruded  parts  at  liberty  :  and  this  being  done, 
the  humours  may  be  more  fafely  put  into  a  greater 
motion  through  the  veflels,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  injury  before  the  obftacles  were 
removed. 

SECT.  DCXIII. 

Thirdly,  the  fame  vlfcId  matter  is 
rendered  fluid  by  diluting  with  watery 
drinks,  baths,  fomentations,  and  clyflers,  and 
with  friftions  at  the  fame  time.. 

If  water  can  interpofe  itfelf  betwixt  the  particles 
of  the  blood  too  Itrongly  cohering,  its  cohefion 
will  be  difiblved,  and  the  vifeidity  will  be  leflened 
or  entirely  removed.  This  is  what  we  call  diluting, 
and  with  refped:  to  our  humours  almoft  the  only  di¬ 
luent  is  water,  concerning  the  efiicacy  of  which  in 
this  cafe  fee  what  has  been  faid  in  the  comment  to§ 
134  and  135,  N'’.  i.  But  water  and  fuch  remedies 
wherein  water  abounds,  may  be  applied  to  the  body, 
and  mixed  with  our  humours  in  all  the  forms  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  prefent  aphorifoi  ;  and  the  adlion  of 
it  may  alfo  be  determined  at  pleafure  towards  any 
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particular  part  of  the  body,  if  that  is  required  by 
a  topical  diforder  :  but  this  determination  of  the 
diluent  water  may  be  obtained  by  fuch  medicines 
as  derive,  attrad,  and  propel,  as  we  have  de- 
monftrated  in  the  feveral  places  before  cited.  But 
when  the  diluent  water  is  once  mixed  with  the 
blood,  fridlions  are  a  capital  remedy ;  for  by  this 
means,  the  matter  contained  in  the  vellels  is  put 
into  motion,  and  ground  together  with  what 
ought  to  be  diflblved  by  the  diluting  power  of  the 
water.  The  motion  of  the  humours  may  be  like- 
wife  increafed  by  frictions,  either  throughout  the 
whole,  or  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  we 
faid  before  at  §  61  [.  See  alfo  what  has  been  faid 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  fridions  in  removing 
obftrudions  in  the  comment  to  §  133,  N®.  3. 

'  SECT.  DCXIV. 

TH  E  laft-mentioned  remedies  will  better 
accomplifli  their  adion,  if  affifted  by- 
drinking  of  faline  waters  and  liquors  made  hot, 
with  the  aromatic,  bitter,  and  iadtefcent  juices 
of  plants  drank  cold. 

The  febrile  vifcid  is  often  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
water  can  either  not  at  all,  or  elfe  very  difficultly  inh- 
nuateitfelf  betwixt  the  cohering  particles.  The  truth 
of  this  fometimes  appears  with  a  very  bad  prefage 
in  acute  inflammatory  difeafes,  where  diluents’ 
drank  even  in  a  large  quantity,  and  applied  to  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter,  bath,  fomentation, fsfr. 
prove  of  no  fervice  ;  but  all  the  ingtfted  water 
runs  out  from  the  body,  either  by  the  paflages  of 
the  urine  or  fweat,  leaving  the  fame  inflammatory 
tenacity  ftill  remaining.  There  is  therefore  fre- 
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quently  occafion  for  other  helps,  which  being  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  water,  may  by  their  attenuating  force 
fiife  and  divide  the  vifcid  matter,  and  by  that 
means  procure  a  palTage  to  the  water,  that  it  may 
interpoie  itlelt  betwixt  the  now  feparated  particles 
that  they  may  not  eafily  unite  again.  For  this 
reaion,  in  the  cure  of  obftrudtions  arifing  from  the 
cohefion  of  the  particles  together  in  the  fluids,,  fuch 
things  as  attenuate  were  alfo  recommended,  be- 
iidts  thoie  which  dilute  (fee  §  135);  and  more  ef- 
peciaily  among  chefe,  falts  and  foaps  are  ufcful  in 
this  cafe.  But  among  the  laks,  nitre,  fal  prunel, 
fal  polychreft,  and  the  like,  prepared  of  nitre,  are 
rrcommenoed  before  the  reft,  becaofe  it  is  almoft 
the  iigbteft  among  fairs,  is  alterable  by  the  powers 
oi  the  body,  and  cooling  without  too  much  increaf- 
ing  the  motion  of  the  humours  by  its  ftimulus,and 
at  the  lame  time  it  moft  efledtually  refifts  all  pu- 
trefadlion,  which  is  much  to  be  feared  in  fevers 
ir  m  the  increafed  motion, of  the  circulation.  But- 
amono  rhe  foaps,  the  native  are  preferred,  fucb  as 
Imo'-y,  fugar,  the  frcfh  exprefled  juices  of  ripe 
garcen  f  uits,  fyrtips,  infpiiftited  juices  and  jellies, 
prep  red  of  thefe,  and  kept  ready  for  Tale  in 
tilt  (hops  of  confeclioners.  But  decodtions  of  the 
bitter  and  moft  of  the  ladtefcent  herbs  are  efpecialiy 
recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  they  are  enume- 
riteci  in  the  Materia  Medica^  at  the  number  cor- 
refponding  to  that  of  the  prefent  aphorifm  ;  and 
wliivh  are  faid  to  be  cooling,  becaufe  they  never 
increafe  heat,  even  though  they  are  endowed  with 
a  great  diflblving  power,  and  are  taken  in  large 
quantities.  In  all  theie  plants  there  is  a  gentle  bit- 
ternels,  and  upon  wounding  them  they  yield  a 
milky  juice  ot  a  mild,  bitteriili  and  aromatic  tafte, 
which  juice  abounds  with  a  diftoiving  power,  be¬ 
yond  almoii  every  other  known  remedy,  and  has 
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the  advantage  of  exciting  no  difturbance  in  the 
body  during  its  adion ;  and  hence  it  is  that  thefe 
plants  are  ufeful  both  in  acute  and  chronical  dif- 
eafes.  Thus  the  very  malignant  atrabiliary  vifcid 
is  never  more  fafely  nor  more  happily  dilTolved 
than  by  a  long  continued  life  of  thefe  plants.  At 
the  fame  time  there  feems  aUb  to  be  a  gentle  ano¬ 
dyne  power  in  thefe  plants, 'but  fuch  as  is  always 
fafe  and  never  offenfive,  even  though  they  are  ufed 
in  a  greater  quantity.  All  this  may  be  more  efpe- 
cially  affirmed  of  lettuce,  which  Galen  ^  always 
efteemed  at  a  high  rate,  becaufe  in  his  youth,  when 
his  ftomach  was  continually  infcfted  v;ith  bile,  he 
found  relief  from  lettuce  ;  and  when  he  grew  into 
years,  lettuce  was  his  only  remedy  againfl:  watch- 
fulnefs,  to  compofe  him  to  deep.  Of  thefe  plants, 
or  in  the  winter-time  of  the  roots  of  vipers-grafs, 
fuccory,  goats-beard,  which  are  ufually  kept 
in  the  (hops  covered  over  with  fand,  decodf-ons 
may  be  prepared,  and  ufed  with  great  fuccels:  but 
for  thefe  to  exert  their  efficacy,  it  is  necefTary  for 
them  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  as  no  inju¬ 
ry  can  be  feared  from  taking  them  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner.  About  half  a  pound  of  thefe  roots,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  being  beat  in  a  mortar,  boiled  in  two  or 
three  pints  of  water  and  ftrongly  expreffed,  gives 
a  decoction,  which  being  fweetened  with  honey, 
fyrups,  with  the  addition  of  a  dram  or  tw'o  of 
nitre,  affords  a  moil  efficacious  remedy  in  this 
cafe. 

But  all  thefe  liquors  ought  to  be  drank  hot, 
fince  by  cold  the  particles  of  the  blood  concrete  to¬ 
gether,  ('fee  §  1 17.)  and  the  vcffels  are  conftringed 
fo  as  to  give  birth  to  obftrudions  (fee  §  108)  •,  or 
at  lead  fo  as  to  increafe  the  prefent  obftru6tion. 

C  c  3  Be- 
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Be  Tides  this,  the  diffolving  power  of  water  is  in- 
creafed  by  heat  and  lefTened  by  cold  j  for  the  brine 
of  fea-falt,  for  example,  which  is  made  as  ftrong 
as  poffible  in  the  fummer-time,  cryftallizes  or  de- 
pofits  Tome  of  its  falts  when  the  weather  grows 
colder,  and  depofits  almoft  all  its  fait  when  it  be¬ 
gins  to  freeze.  But  the  heat  in  which  thefe  li¬ 
quors  are  beif  drank,  fliould  but  little  exceed  that 
of  the  healthy  body ;  for  if  it  is  increafed  beyond 
this,  it  may  occafion  the  blood  and  its  ferum  to 
concrete  or  harden  (fee  §  117). 

SECT.  DCXV. 

TTJ'HICH  remedies  (§613,614.)  that 
VV  they  may  ad  well,  quickly,  fafely, 
and  powerfully,  ought  fir  ft  to  have  blood-let¬ 
ting  premifed,  becaufe  that  makes  way  for 
their  entrance  into  the  blood,  and  forwards 
their  due  mixture  and  adfion. 

In  what  manner  the  too  great  force  of  a  fever 
may  be  moderated  by  bleeding,  we  have  already 
feen  in  the  comment  to  §  610,  and  it  was  likewife 
demon  If  rated  at  §  612,  that  by  the  fame  means 
the  eiaftic  force  of  the  vefiHs  is  beft  reftored  when 
they  are  weakened  by  too  great  a  diftention  from 
the  opprefiing  fluid.  But  al»o  the  efficacy  of  diluent 
and  attenuating  remedies  is  promoted  by  taking 
blood  from  a  vein.  For  thus  the  thickeft,  name¬ 
ly  the  red  part  of  the  blood,  is  more  efpecially  ex¬ 
ha  11  {led  from  the  body  ^  and  as  evety  thing  taken 
internally  or  applied  externally,  is  received  firft  by 
the  veins  only,  ihtrefore  thefe  being  in  fome  mea- 
fore  emptied  by  bleeding,  will  give  an  eafier  en¬ 
trance  to  thefe  remedies  for  them  to  mix  with  the 
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blood.  Beiides  this,  fo  long  as  the  impervious 
vifcid  matter  continues  impaded  in  the  fmalkfl: 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  though  the  molt  pow¬ 
erfully  diflblving  medicines  are  given  in  the  largefi: 
quantity,  yet  they  cannot  reach  to  the  affedted  parr, 
but  at  moft,  can  only  pafs  together  with  the  hu¬ 
mour  urging  behind,  fo  as  to  touch  gently  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  obftrudling  mafs,  and  can  therefore 
exert  little  or  no  power  towards  dilTolving  the  fame. 
But  when  by  a  copious  bleeding  in  afull  ftream  from 
a  large  orifice,  the  impulfe  of  the  humours  behind 
the  obftrudling  matter  is  leffened,  and  the  fame 
matter  repelled  back  by  the  contradlile  force  of  the 
arteries  towards  the  larger  capacity  of  the  veflel, 
or  into  larger  branches,  fo  as  to  flow  with  the  reft 
of  the  blood  ;  then  thefe  diflblvents  mixing  with 
the  blood,  and  ground  together  as  it  were  with  the 
vifcid  matter  by  the  force  of  the  velTels,  exert 
their  powers  with  the  greatefl:  efficacy.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident,  that  blood-letting  procures  an  eafy 
entrance  to  thefe  remedies,  a  ready  mixture  of 
them  with  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  attenu¬ 
ated  and  diflTolved  by  their  power,  and  like  wife 
that  it  renders  their  adlion  fafe  and  effectual. 
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SECT.  DCXVI. 

WHEN  once  the  vifcid  matter  is  dif- 
folved  by  the  fore-mentioned  reme? 
dies,  (§  609  to  615.)  it  may  be  drove  forward 
'and  expelled  by  a  continuance,  or  a  more 
plentiful  ufe  of  the  fame  :  but  frequently  the 
matter  being  thus  correded  will  have  no 
occafion  to  be  expelled  (§  95). 

When  the  vifcid  matter  has  been  fo  diflblved  as 
to  be  s*ole  to  flow  through  the  velTels  together  with 
the  reft  of  the  humours  by  the  ufe  of  the  feveral 
remedies  beforenmentioned  in  the  paragraphs  cited 
in  the  prefent  aphorifm,  then  the  phyfician  ought 
to  enquire  whether  the  feveral  functions  return  to 
their  due  integrity,  and  whether  at  the  fame  time 
the  whole  force  of  the  lever  is  allayed,  or  whe¬ 
ther  any  new  fymptoms  arife,  becaufe  the  morbific 
matter,  though  diftblved  and  rendered  moveable 
by  a  due  moderation  of  the  fever  and  efficacy  of 
remedies,  as  yet  retains  fnch  properties  as  render  it 
repugnant  fo  an  equal  circulation  (fee  §  594, 
hi".  2)  •,  for  then  this  matter  ought  to  be  expelled 
from  the  body  to  reftore  health.  But  it  is  not 
fafe  to  attempt  the  difeharge  of  it  immediately 
by  profufe  evacuations  ^  but  prudence  direds  to 
enquire  by  a  diligent  obfervation  towards  what 
part  and  by  what  paftages  nature  inclines  to  evacuate 
the  febrile  matter  from  the  bony,  after  it  has  been 
relolved  and  rendered  moveable ;  for  when  this 
is  known,  we  then  dired  the  diftblved  matter  of 
the  difeafe  by  lubric'ating  the  pafifages,  and  urg¬ 
ing  it  forwards  by  gentle  ftimulants  towards  the 
part  to  which  nature  direds.  Hence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  the  fore-mentioned  remedies  may  be 
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ftill  continued,  and  even  the  ftrength  and  quanti¬ 
ty  of  them  increafed  to  advantage,  becaufe  the 
obftruCtions  being  now  refolved,  the  free  motion 
of  the  humours  through  the  veflels  is  reilored. 
At  the  fame  time  alfo  the  adlion  of  all  thefe  reme¬ 
dies  may  be  principally  determined  towards  the  af- 
fedled  part  by  warm  bathing,  fomentations,  fric¬ 
tions,  &c.  applied  to  the  part  where  we  know  by 
the  figns  before  deferibed  (§  594,  N^,  2.)  that  na¬ 
ture  endeavours  to  procure  a  difeharge  to  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter. 

Sometimes  indeed  the  vifeid  matter  difiblved  by 
the  forementioned  remedies  is  fo  conditioned,  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  afilmilated  with  the  reft  of  the 
healthy  humours,  and  of  circulating  freely  together 
with  them  through  the  veftels  without  any  impe¬ 
diment  to  the  fundlions.  In  this  cafe  it  is  verv 
apparent  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  necefiity  to  ex¬ 
pel  what  is  difiblved.  As  for  example,  if  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  which  are  only  capable  of 
paffing  through  the  fmalleft  extremities  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  arteries  by  one  at  a  time,  fiiould  concrete 
together  fo  as  to  ftick  faft  in  them  and  occa- 
fion  difeafe ;  in  that  cafe  a  perfed;  cure  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  any  evacuation  of  the  obftruding 
matter,  if  by  bleeding  the  impulfe  of  the  humours 
urging  behind  is  fo  much  abated  that  the  obftrud;- 
ing  particles  are  repelled  back  into  the  larger 
branches  by  the  contradlion  of  the  vefiels ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  concreted  globules  may  be  refolved 
into  their  fmaller  elements,  by  the  conjundion  of 
which  they  were  made  up,  the  difiblution  being  ef- 
feded  by  the  attrition  of  the  vefiels  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  the  fluid  with  the  diluents,  attenuants. 
See  what  has  been  laid  upon  this  fubjed  in 
the  comment  to  §  595. 
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/■“l^  H  E  fymptoms  arifing  from  a  particular 

g  acute  fever  are  chiefly  the  following; 
coldnefs,  trembling,  anxiety  or  oppriflaon, 
third,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  belchings,  vomit¬ 
ing,  weaknefs,  heat,  burning,  drinefs  of  the 
fkin  and  mouth,  delirium,  coma  or  fleepinefs, 
over  wakefulnefs,  convulfions,  fweats,  or  diar- 
rhaea,  and  inflammatory  puftules  or  erup¬ 
tions. 

We  have  already  confldered  in  order  the  three 
primary  indications  which  are  required  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  cure  of  fevers  (fee  §  598.)  It  now  follows 
therefore  for  us  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  particu¬ 
lar  febrile  fymptoms.  The  fymptom  of  a  fever 
fas  was  obferved  at  §  1 1  and  598.)  is  that  pre¬ 
ternatural  change  or  appearance  which  happens  in 
the  body  of  the  patient  from  the  difeafe  as  the 
caufe,  yet  fo  as  to  be  diftinguifhable  from  the  dif- 
eafe  itfclf  and  its  proximate  caufe.  But  it  is  thus 
denominated,  as  if  it  were  a  concomitant  accident ; 
becaufe,  for  any  diforder  to  be  called  a  fymptom 
of  a  difeafe,  it  ought  to  be  prefent  during  the  time 
of  the  difeafe,  from  whence  it  proceeds  as  an  effedt 
or  confequence.  Thus  for  example,  when  a  quar¬ 
tan  terminates  in  a  dropfy,  the  dropfy  is  not  faid 
to  be  a  fymptom  of  the  quartan,  although  it  was 
an  effedt  of  it,  becaufe  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  quartan  itfelf,  but  follows  after  it.  For  it  was 
demonflirared  before  (§  59:?.)  that  fevers  terminate 
in  other  difeafes ;  yet  the  difeafes  in  v.'hich  the  fe¬ 
ver  terminates  cannot  be  reckoned  among  its, fymp¬ 
toms. 


More- 
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Moreover,  it  is  poflible  for  a  new  difeafe  to 
arife  in  the  body  at  the  fame  time  when  the  fever 
is  prefent,  though  it  neither  proceeds  from  the  fe¬ 
ver  nor  its  proximate  caufe,  but  arifes  from  a  very^ 
different  fpring  *,  as  when,  for  example,  a  febrile 
patient  is  wounded  or  put  into  a  violent  pafTion, 
^c.  All  thefe  are  not  called  the  fymptoms  of  a 
fever,  but  fupervening  accidents  {liny^vo^ivoc  be- 
caufe  they  indeed  arofe  during  the  time  of  the  fe¬ 
ver,  but  did  not  arife  from  thence  as  their  caufe. 
We  are  here  therefore  to  treat  only  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  fevers  properly  fo  called,  of  which  the 
principal  and  moft  obvious  are  enumerated  in  this 
aphorifm,  and  concerning  each  of  which  we  fhall 
fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter,  by  confidering  each 
of  them  under  a  diftin6l  head,  in  the  order  where¬ 
in  they  are  here  enumerated. 

SECT.  DCXVIII. 

All  which  fymptoms  (§  617.)  arifing 
from  the  fever  as  their  caufe  (§  581, 
587.)  will  confequently  ceafe,  when  the  fever 
is  removed ;  and  therefore  if  they  can  be  fup- 
ported  fo  long  without  endangering  the  pa¬ 
tient's  life,  they  will  hardly  require  a  particu¬ 
lar  treatment. 

Since  therefore  the  fymptoms  of  a  fever  properly 
fo  called  acknowledge  the  fever  for  their  caufe,  it 
is  evident  that  the  fever  being  cured  they  will  be 
removed,  and  therefore  they  do  not  always  require 
a  particular  treatment.  The  firft  enquiry  muft  be 
then,  whether  the  fymptoms  arifing  from  the  fever 
be  fuch  as  will  give  juft  reafon  to  apprehend  dan¬ 
ger  j 

*  H.  Boerh.  InRit.  §  8oi. 
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ger  for  if  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture,  they  need  not  be  regarded,  and  there  will  be 
no  neceffity  to  alter  the  general  curative  indication, 
which  may  be  fufficient  to  terminate  the  fever  with¬ 
out  making  any  new  addition  to  it:  fince  the  fame 
treatment  which  is  able  to  cure  the  fever,  will  like- 
wife  fuffice  to  conquer  the  fymptoms.  Thus  the 
licknefs  at  ftomach  and  vomitings,  which  accom¬ 
pany  an  ephemera  or  fever  ot  one  day’s  continu¬ 
ance,  may  be  fafely  negledled  *,  and  yet  the  fame 
fymptoms  in  an  acute  continual  fever  often  require 
a  particular  treatment,  as  will  be  made  evident 
hereafter.  It  has  been  many  times  an  obftacle  to 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  becaufe  the  phyfician  has 
immediately  departed  from  his  general  indication, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  fome  new  fymp- 
tom  •,  and  that  frequently  when  the  fymptom  is 
flight,  and  generally  goes  off  on  its  own  accord. 
Hence  Hippocrates  juftly  obferves.  Non  feemdum 
rationem  hvantihus  Jidere  non  ofortet^  neque  valde 
timer  e  mdla  prater  rationem  orta.  Mult  a  enim  illo^ 
rum  incerta  funt^  neque  multum  perdurare^  neque  diu^ 
tins  morari  confiieverunt.  ‘‘  That  we  ought  nor  to 
truft  thofe  changes  which  relieve  the  difeafe 
without  any  reafon,  nor  yet  to  f§ar  much  the 
ill  accidents  which  arile  without  any  cauie  or 
reafon  :  for  many  of  them  are  uncertain,  ftiort- 
lived,  and  feldom  have  any  long  continu- 
ance 

^  Aphor.  27.  Se£t.  II.  Charter.  Tom,  IX.  pag.  69. 
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But  frequently  thefe  fymptoms  (§617.) 

arife  from  the  vis  vit^e,  or  effort  of  life, 
difpofing  itfelf  to  a  crifis,  or  to  make  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  critical  matter  ;  and  when  they 
precede,  accompany  or  follow  this  crifis  or 
excretion,  they  ought  not  to  be  difturbed. 

In  treating  of  a  crifis  in  the  comment  to  §  587. 
it  was  made  evident  that  wonderful  diflurbances, 
or  new  and  often  violent  fymptoms  were  excited 
at  the  time,  when  the  remaining  health  in  the  pa¬ 
tient  feems  to  encounter  with  the  difeafe  nearly  with 
equal  difadvantage  on  both  fides.  But  even  after 
the  morbific  matter  has  been  fubdued,  and  ren¬ 
dered  moveable,  fo  as  to  flow  through  the  vefTels 
with  the  reft  of  the  humours,  there  are  often  raifed 
anxieties,  wandering  pains,  ficknefs  at  ftomach, 
tremblings,  cold  fhiverings,  i^c.  and  very  often 
the  like  fymptoms  accompany  even  the  falutary 
evacuations  of  the  fame  matter.  But  from  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  faid  concerning  the  cure  of  fevers, 
it  is  evident  enough  how  badly  the  phyflcian  confults 
the  intereft  of  his  patients,  who,  being  affrighted  at 
thefe  diflurbances  and  falutary  efforts  of  nature, 
endeavours  to  allay  them  unfeafonably  by  remedies. 
Therefore,  before  the  cure  of  any  febrile  fymptoms 
is  attempted,  it  ought  to  be  firfl:  carefully  enquired, 
whether  they  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  difeafe  itfelf 
increafing,  or  to  nature  encountering  the  difeafe. 
For  moft  of  the  fymptoms,  concerning  which  w^e 
are  here  to  treat,  are  ufually  obferved  either  to  pre¬ 
cede,  accompany,  or  even  fometimes  to  follow  af¬ 
ter  the  crifis,  or  an  evacuation  of  the  critical  mat- 
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ter,  and  then  they  ought  neither  to  be  difliirbed 
nor  removed  ;  but  when  they  arife  from  the  increafe 
of  the  difeafe,  they  often  require  a  feparate  treat¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  themfeives. 

But  the  critical  fymptoms  are  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  difeafe,  from  their  appearing  after  a 
previous  concodion  of  the  crude  morbific  matter, 
and  about  the  time  proper  fora  crifis  in  fuch  difea- 
fes  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufual  for  them  to  go  off  in  a  little 
time  by  a  fort  of  critical  evacuation,  or  by  a  tran- 
flation  of  the  matter  upon  fbme  other  part,  and  they 
are  likewife  accompanied  with  figns  denoting  that 
the  vis  vitas  overpowers  the  difeafe.  But  the  mor¬ 
bid  fymptoms  happen  throughout  any  time  of  the 
difeafe,  and  more  efpecially  during  its  increafe;  and 
they  arife  from  the  force  of  the  difeafe  overpower- 
.ing  the  vital  faculty,  while  there  are  manifeflly  all 
the  figns  of  crudity  flill  attending  ;  nor  do  they  al¬ 
leviate  the  difeafe,  but  are  alv/ays  injurious,  by  di-  ^ 
Ifurbing  many  of  the  funclions.  But  concerning 
the  figns  of  concodion  and  crudity  we  treated  be¬ 
fore  in  the  comment  to  §  587.  It  might  be  de- 
monflrated  by  many  inttances  how  much  the  fame 
fymptoms  differ  among  themfeives,  according  to 
the  different  time  of  the  difeafe  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear.  Profufe  fweats  and  great  evacuations  by 
llool  are  always  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  in  the 
beginning  of  acute  difeafes,  becaufe  they  exhanft 
from  the  body  the  moft  fluid  parts  of  the  humours  ; 
and  yet  how  frequently  are  acute  difeafes  happily 
cured  by  fweats  and  diarrhoeas,  when  they  happen 
after  a  preceding  concodion,  and  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  difeafe  being  fubdued  and  rendered 
moveable  is  difcharged  by  thofe  ways.  In  the  firfl 
cafe  thefe  evacuations  are  to  be  reftrained,  but  not 
at  all  in  the  laft.  A  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
when  an  ardent  fever  is  in  its  increafe  or  height,  is 

commonly 
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commonly  efteemed  a  fatal  fign  ;  and  yet  in  the 
fame  difeafe  when  declining,  a  fudden  coldnefs  often 
arifes,  and  is  attended  with  a  violent  (baking  of  the 
whole  body,  while  the  inflammatory  lentor  being 
diflfolved  gives  the  blood  a  free  paflTage  through  the 
ultimate  extremities  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins, 
which  terminates  the  difeafe.  The  weaknefs  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  beginning  of  acute  difeafes  is  often  re¬ 
moved  by  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  •,  but 
when  the  fame  fymptom  happens  towards  the  end 
of  thefe  difeafes,  it  requires  an  oppoflte  method  of 
cure,  namely,  by  filling  with  cordial  nourifhmenr. 
Thefe  few  inftances  may  fuffice  to  demonftrate  how 
much  attention  is  here  neceflTary  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  fymptoms  appearing  in  fevers  are  of  a  good 
or  bad  prefage,  and  whether  they  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  art,  or  left  to  nature. 

SECT.  DCXX. 

But  if  thefe  fymptoms  (§  617.)  come  out 
of  feafon,  or  are  too  violent  or  fevere  to 
be  fupported  by  theremaining  life  andpatience 
in  the  fick,  or  if  they  threaten  to  produce 
fome  more  grievous '  malady,  then  each  of 
them  are  to  be  mitigated  by  their  refpeclive 
remedies,  having  always  a  regard  to  the  caufes 
(§  586.)  and  to  the  ftage  of  the  difeafe  itfelf 

(1 59°') 

We  come  now  to  confider  what  the  figns  are  by 
which  we  know  that  the  fymptoms  arifing  in  fe¬ 
vers  ought  to  be  removed,  and  which  denote  that 
they  cannot  be  fafely  negledled  until  they  are  cured 
together  with  the  fever,  from  whence  they  derived 
their  origin  as  the  caufe,  The  firfl;  of  thefe  is  when 

they 
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they  appear  out  of  feafon,  that  is  to  fay,  at  a  time 
of  the  difeafe  when  there  have  not  yet  appeared 
any  figns  of  concodlion,  namely,  in  the  increafe  of 
^  the  difeafe:  thus,  for  example,  fweats  or  a  diar- 
rhaea  ought  to  be  reftrained,  if  they  arife  in  the 
beginning  of  acute  difeafes,  as  we  obferved  before  j 
not  that  thefe  evacuations  are  always  bad,  but  be- 
caufe  they  are  almoft  conftantly  injurious  in  that 
ftage  of  the  difeafe. 

Too  violent  or  fevere  to  be  fupported  by  the  vi¬ 
tal  ftrength,]  That  is  to  fay,  when  the  fymptoms 
denote  fuch  a  part  of  the  body  is  affecled  as  cannon 
fultain  much  injury  without  endangering  life  ;  for 
then  the  fymptom  ought  to  be  immediately  reliev¬ 
ed,  although  the  original  nature  of  the  difeafe  it- 
felf  requires  no  fuch  procedure.  That  when  a 
phrenzy  arifes  in  a  continual  fever,  Sydenham  "  tells 
us  that  he  indulged  the  ufe  of  blood-letting,  cly- 
flering  and  cooling  remedies  more  liberally  than 
might  othcrwife  feem  to  be  fafe.  The  vital  ftrength 
was  often  fo  much  weakened  by  thefe  means,  as  to 
occafion  the  fever  to  run  out  to  a  longer  ei^tent,  nor 
did  the  concodtion  and  crifis  of  the  febrile  matter 
fo  happily  fuccped  ;  but  then  the  urgency  of  a 
fymptom  may  require  us  to  remove  a  greater  evil 
by  a  lefs. 

Or  by  the  patience  in  the  Tick.]  How  ufeful  a 
quiet  fedate  temper  of  mind  is  towards  the  cure  of 
acute  difeafes  no  one  can  be  ignorant ;  and  we  have 
even  feen  before  that  a  fever  may  be  raifed  by  vio¬ 
lent  padions  of  the  mind  only.  If  therefore  the 
patient  is  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  that  a  flight  pain, 
anxiety,  puts  him  into  a  great  fright,  or  if  he 
Ihould  be  much  enraged  with  anger,  unlefs  thofe 
paflions  are  immediately  quieted,  we  are  often  ob¬ 
liged  10  alleviate,  or  even  to  remove  fome  of  the 

fymptoms 
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fymptoms  which  might  otherwife  have  been  better 
negledled  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Of  this  the 
phyficians  are  too  fenfibie,  who  attend  at  the  courts 
of  the  great.  Thus  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  moll 
impatient  youth,  who  fo  badly  fupported  the  hot  lit 
in  a  regular  or  vernal  tertian,  that  he  perfilled  to 
have  the  fymptom  removed  by  opening  a  vein  ad 
deliquium.  When  the  phyfician  and  his  friends 
handing  by,  which  laft  were  alfo  not  unacquainted 
with  phyfic,  endeavoured  to  dilTuade  him  from  it,  he 
was  fo  enraged  that  he  fnatched  up  a  penknife,  and 
opened  a  vein  himfelf  not  without  danger ;  nor  could 
he  be  rellrained  without  violence  from  continuing 
to  bleed  in  this  manner  to  the  quantity  of  feveral 
pounds.  New  alihough  this  fever  would  have  been 
cured  of  itfelf  fpontaneoully  in  a  little  time,  and 
was  under  no  neceHity  for  having  a  vein  opened,’ 
yet  it  might  be  allowed  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  hurting  himfelf  by  fuch  a  ralh  at*; 
tempt. 

Or  it  they  threaten  to  produce  fome  more  grie¬ 
vous  malady.]  It  is  well  known  that  ardent  fevers 
are  fometimes  verv  happily  cured  by  a  protufe 
bleeding  at  the  noie  fupervening^  and  all  prudent 
phylicians  never  obilru(5l  fuch  an  evacuation,  unlrfs 
it  Ihoulo  prove  fo  large  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s 
life,  But  ir  an  artery  breaking  in  the  lungs,  by  the 
force  and  violence  of  the  fever,  (hould  occafion  a 
fpitting  of  blood,  it  mull  be  immediately  relieved 
by  opening  a  vein  ;  not  on  account  of  any  danger 
from  the  hemorrhage  in  itfelf,  but  becaufe  there  is 
danger,  that  if  the  fpitting  of  blood  be  negledted, 
it  cannot  be  afterwards  fuppreff  d  *,  or  left  it  fliould 
degenerate  into  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  and  end  in 
a  confumption,  as  fometimes  happens.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  being  dif' 
folved  and  rendered  moveable,  is  tranflated  and  de- 
VoL,  V.  D  d  pofued 
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pofited  on  the  legs,  we  then  forward  the  depofition 
on  thefe  parts  by  the  application  of  cataplafms, 
fomentations,  but  if  the  figns  denote  that  the 
fame  matter  tends  towards  the  liver,  lungs,  brain, 
we  then  endeavour  to  hinder  it  by  all  the  af- 
fiftance  of  art. 

But  in  alleviating  the  fymptoms  of  fevers,  a  re-, 
gard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  caufes  from  whence 
the  fever  itfelf  arofe ;  for  unlefs  this  be  attended  to, 
the  moft  fatal  errors  may  be  committed :  Thus,  for 
example,  if  the  ftagnating  ferum  begins  to  putrefy 
in  a  dropfical  patient,  a  fever  enfues,  which  is  often 
attended  with  intolerable  third: :  if  now  one  endea¬ 
vours  to  alleviate  this  troublefome  fymptom  by  a 
frequent  ufe  of  watery  drinks  and  clyfters  of  the  like 
nature,  which  always  fo  happily  allay  febrile  third 
in  other  cafes  (as  will  be  declared  more  at  large  here¬ 
after  at  §  640.)  the  patient  would  be  much  injured, 
and  the  ftagnant  water  would  be  fuddenly  increafed. 
When  a  delirium  arifes  in  fevers  from  exalted  and 
corrupt  bile  lodged  about  the  prsecordia,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  to  happen,  blood-letting  though 
repeated  is  ufed  without  fuccefs ;  but  if  the  foul 
humour  is  removed  by  a  gentle  vomit,  or  carried 
off  with  a  gentle  purgative  by  ftool,  this  fymptom 
is  removed,  and  the  fever  itfelf  at  the  fame  time 
alleviated.  They  who  attempt  to  cure  a  mania  or 
madnefs  by  evacuation,  which  fometimes  happens 
in  the  beginning  of  ftubborn  intermittents,  bring  on 
an  incurable  foolifhnefs  upon  the  unhappy  patient  ^ 
and  yet  the  fame  method  fucceeds  very  well  in  the 
other  kinds  of  madnefs  :  whereas  this  kind  of  mad* 
nefs  is  happily  cured  by  a  reftorative  diet  with  cor¬ 
roborating  cordial  medicines,  as  Sydenham  °  very 
well  obferves.  What  has  been  faid  might  be  prov¬ 
ed  by  many  more  examples,  but  thefe  may  fuffice; 

from 
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from  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that  a  regard 
ought  always  to  be  had  ^o  the  caute  of  the  fever  it- 
felt  in  alleviating  or  removing  the  febrile  fymptoms. 

But  what  a  great  difference  there  may  be  requir¬ 
ed  in  the  cure  of  the  fame  fymptoms,  according  as 
they  appear  in  the  beginning,  increafe,  height,  or 
declenfion  of  the  difeafe,  we  may  fufHciently  de- 
monftrate  by  one  example.  When  a  phrenzy 
has  been  raifed  in  an  acute  fever  by  the  ufe  of  heat¬ 
ing  medicines,  Sydenham^  has  obferved,  that  bleed¬ 
ing  and  the  ufe  of  clyfters  have  been  ferviceable,’till 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe  has  begun  to  decline ; 
and  then  he  has  often  been  able  to  fubdue  both  the 
difeafe  and  this  fymptom  by  narcotic  medicines, 
given  in  a  little  larger  dofe  than  uiual.  But  the 
lame  medicine  given  in  the  beginning,  increafe  or 
height  of  the  fever,  has  been  fo  far.  from  doing 
good,  that  it  has  often  turned  every  thing  for  the 
worfe;  and  therefore  he  obferves,  that  in  this  fever, 
which  ufually  terminated  in  the  fpacc  of  a  fortnight, 
narcotics  are  never  fuccefsfully  given  before  the 
twelfth  day. 

It  is  not  therefore  fuflicient,  as  fome  phyheians 
imagine,  immediately  to  attack  the  primary  and 
moft  troublefome  fymptom  of  the  fever,  without 
having  any  regard  to  the  caufe  or  the  ftage  of  the 
fever  itlelf :  for  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
faid  before,  that  nothing  fafe  or  certain  can  be  done 
in  this  refpedl,  unlefs  a  diligent  attendance  be 
given  to  all  thefe. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  deferibe  the  manner  of 
alleviating  and  removing  thefe  primary  fymptoms 
of  fevers,  each  under  their  diitindl  and  refpedlive 
heads  or  titles. 
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Of  the  cold  Chill  in  Fevers. 
SECT.  DCXXr. 

C^Oldnefs  in  the  beginning  of  acute  fevers 
^  fuppofes  a  lefs  attrition  in  the  parts  of 
the  humours  againft  each  other,  and  againft 
the  veffels ;  a  leffening  of  their  circulatory 
motion,  and  a  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and^ 
humours  in  the  extremities  of  the  body,  the 
heart  then  contrading  itfelf  lefs  powerfully, 
emptying  itfelf  lefs  perfedtly,  and  receiving  lefs 
fpirits  flowing  into  it  from  the  cerebellum. 

Cold  with  refped  to  us  is  nothing  more  than  the 
fenfation  which  is  perceived  in  us  by  a  diminution 
of  the  heat  in  the  body;  and  therefore  cold  with 
regard  to  us  is  not  a  pofjtive  being,  but  only  a  di¬ 
minution  of  heat.  But  thermometers  teach  us, 
that  all  bodies  retain  the  heat  of  the  ambient  air, 
if  no  caufe  is  applied,  collefting  a  greater  quantity 
of  fire  in  them.  In  the  fame  manner,  all  bodies 
hotter  than  the  ambient  air,  are  obferved  to  return 
to  the  fame  temperature  with  the  air  itfelf,  as  foon 
as  the  caufe  exciting  heat  in  them  ceafes  to  a6l : 
but  the  heat  of  the  healthy  human  body  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  air  in  which  we  live ;  and 
therefore  fo  foon  as  the  caufe  exciting  heat  in  us 
cea'es  or  is  diminifhed,  our  heat  leflens  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
ambient  air  ;  and  this  diminution'  of  heat  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  that  fenfation  which  we  call  cold.. 

Since  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  there 
is  almoft  conftantly  perceived  the  fenfe  of  cold,  it 

is 
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is  evident  that  the  caufes  generating  heat  in  our 
body  are  at  that  time  lelTened.  But  the  attrition 
of  the  humours  againft  each  other  and  againft  the 
vefTela  makes  up  the  caufe  of  heat  in  us  •,  for  this 
attrition  beihg  leflened  the  heat  is  lelTened,  and 
being  increafed  the  heat  is  alfo  increafed ;  but 
when  it  entirely  ceafes,  as  when  a  perfon  dies,  the 
dead  body  acquires  or  returns  to  the  heat  of  the 
air  itfelf  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  truth  of  this 
dodtrine  will  be  demonftrated  by  more  proofs  here¬ 
after,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  febrile  heat  •,  and 
at  prefent  it  may  fufHce  to  produce  only  a  few  ar¬ 
guments  which  prove  this.  By  violent  motion,  or 
exercife  of  body  only,  the  quicknefs  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  our  humours  may  be  increafed,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  attrition  of  the  humours  againft  the  vef- 
fels  becomes  ftronger  and  more  frequent  in  a  given 
time,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  is  alio  in¬ 
creafed,  fo  that  in  the  moft  fevere  winter’s  froft  an 
animal  exercifed  with  fwift  running  for  a  confider- 
able  time  may  acquire  a  moft  intenfe  heat.  But 
in  thofe  who  have  a  Icfs  compact  blood  and  more 
lax  vefteis,  there  is  always  perceived  a  greater  cold- 
nefs,  becaufe  there  is  a  weaker  adlion  of  the  vef- 
fels  on  the  humours.  This  coldnefs  therefore  de¬ 
notes  a  lefs  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  humours 
againft  each  other,  and  againft  the  veftels.  But 
as  this  attrition  depends  on  the  circulating  motion 
by  which  the  humours  are  moved  through  the  vef- 
fels,  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  circulatory  mo¬ 
tion  is  leflened  when  this  fenfe  of  coldnefs  is  per¬ 
ceived; 

But  when  the  circulating  motion  of  the  humours 
is  leflened,  the  caufes  of  that  motion  muft  be  alfo 
diminifhed  of  neceflity,  which  are  the  action  of 
the  heart  by  which  the  blood  is  drove  into  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  diftends  them,  and  then  the  readlion  of 
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the  arteries,  by  v;hich  they  contrad  their  diame¬ 
ters  while  the  heart  is  dilating,  and  by  that  means 
propel  their  contained  blood  through  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  But  when  the 
efficacy  of  thefe  tvv^o  caufes  is  diminiffied,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  humours  cannot  extend  to  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  bodv,  becaufe  they  are  rrioft  diftanc 
from  the  heart,  which  is  the  hrft  caufe  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  humours  ;  and  then  there  are  greater 
obfl'acles  to  this  mocion  here  than  in  other  parts 
from  the  fmalinefs  of  the  veffiels,  which  is  hill  more 
increafed  by  the  cold  itfelf,  which  contrads  all  fo¬ 
lia  bodies.  Kence  the  reafon  is  evident  why  the 
humours  ilagnace  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body 
by  this  febrile  cold. 

But  when  the  refiftances  about  the  extremities 
are  increafed,  the  humours  there  ftagnating  cannot 
overcome  them  by  the  moving  powers,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  heart  will  not  be  able  to  propel  its  con^ 
tained  blood  into  the  arteries,  becaufe  they  are 
hardly  any  longer  pervious  at  their  extremities,  and 
are  now  very  much  diftended  in  their  larger 
trunks ;  therefore  the  heart  will  be  lefs  able  to 
empty  itfelf,  and  confequenrly  its  contradion  will 
be  lefs,  which  in  health  entirely  difcharges  all  the 
blood  contained  in  its  cavities.  Nor  is  it  any  ob- 
jedion  to  this  that  in  a  fever  there  is  always  a 
quicker  contradion  of  the  heart,  (fee  §  573.)  .  be¬ 
caufe  at  that  time  it  is  much  weaker,  and  not  able 
entirely  to  empty  its  cavities  of  their  contained 
blood,  as  was  demonftrated  in  the  comment  to 

§  576* 

But  as  the  heart  is  a  mufcle,  it  requires  the  com¬ 
mon  caufes  of  motion  neceflary  in  the  other  mufcles, 
namely  an  influx  of  the  nervous  fpirits  into  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  of  arterial  blood 
into  the  veffels  which  are  diftributed  thro’  its  fub- 
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fiance  :  and  befides  thefe  there  is  another  peculiar 
caufe  exciting  motion  in  the  heart,  namely  an  in¬ 
flux  of  the  venal  blood  into  its  cavities ;  (fee 
§  574.)  and  therefore  one  or  more  of  thefe  canfes 
muft  be  diminilhed  when  the  Ijeart  begins  to  con- 
tra6l  itfelf  with  a  lefs  force  in  the  beginning  of  the 
febrile  cold ;  for  although  it  may  be  eafily  concei¬ 
ved  that  the  contradlion  of  the  heart  muft  be  lef- 
fened  when  the  febrile  cold  is  already  prefent,  and 
when  all  the  humours  begin  to  ftagnate  about  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  becaufe  the  force  of  the 
heart  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  refiftances,  and 
therefore  is  not  able  entirely  to  empty  itfelf,  yet  it 
does  not  fo  evidently  appear  what  the  caufe  is  which 
lefTens  the  heart’s  contradlion  at  that  inftant  of 
time  when  the  febrile  cold  firft  begins  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  v  for  this  cold  arifes  from  a  lefs  attrition  of 
the  parts  of  the  humours  betwixt  each  other,  and 
againft  the  fides  of  the  veflels,  'and  confequently 
from  a  diminution  of  the  circulatory  motion,  and 
therefore  from  a  diminifhed  contraction  of  the  heart, 
which  feems  to  be  the  firft  caufe  of  the  circulatory 
motion  :  therefore  this  coldnefs,  as  an  effeCl,  fup- 
pofes  the  pre-exiftence  of  its  caufe.  Bet  the  influx 
of  the  venal  blood  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  will 
be  rather  increafed  by  the  febrile  cold,  contracting 
the  external  parts  •,  and  the  blood  being  drove  in¬ 
to  the  emptied  coronary  arteries,  while  the  heart  is 
in  its  contraction  by  that  whole  force  with  which 
the  aorta  contracts  itfelf  near  the  heart ;  therefore 
this  caufe  of  mufcular  motion  in  the  heart  not  being 
lefifened  at  that  time,  becaufe  the  moving  powers 
are  increafed,  and  the  refiftance  in  the  empty  co¬ 
ronary  velfels  themfelves  diminifhed,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  that  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fpirits  from 
the  cerebellum  into  the  fibres  of  the  heart  muft  be 
lefifened  at  that  time,  from  whatever  caufe  that  may 
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proceed.  We  know  indeed  from  the  moil  cer¬ 
tain  obfervauons,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  has 
been  wonderfully  altered,  and  fomecimts  even  to¬ 
tally  aboliilied,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  true  lyncope,  when 
the  aiotion  of  the  ij^ii  irs  has  been  difturbed  only  by 
a  change-  of  the  thoughts  in  violent  paihons  of  the 
mind  ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  feern  improbable 
that  the  fame  thing  may  happen  in  the  br-inning 
of  the  difeafe  from  the  caufe  which  excites  the  fe¬ 
ver  itfeif  However,  it  may  be  fuflicieni  for  the 
phyfician  to  know  the  changes  which  happen  in 
the  body  during  the  time  of  the  febrile  cold,  evefi 
though  the  primary  caufe  thereof  does  n.oc  as  yet 
appear  very  intelligible. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  it  is  evident  enougli 
that  this  febrile  cold  is  prpduced  from  the  circula¬ 
tory  motion  being  leffened  ;  nor  is  there  any  oq- 
cafion  for  us  to  have  recourle  to  cold  effervefeen- 
cies  of  the  blood,  or  the  mixture  of  falts,  which 
produce  a  coldnefs  while  they  are  diflblving  in  li-r 
quors ;  becaufe  no  fuch  falts  can  be  demonftrated 
prefent  in  the  blood,  nor  no  experiments  can  prove 
.  any  fuch  effervefcence,  mixture,  ^c,  to  take  place 
durino;  the  time  of  the  febrile  chill. 

Now  all  that  is  faid  in  the  prefent  aphorifm  holds 
ttue  in  the  cold  chill  which  accompanies  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fevers  ;  but  when  a  coldnefs  arifes  in 
an  ardent  fever,  which  is  about  to  go  off  critically, 
the  cafe  is  different,  as  we  (hall  declare  hereafter 
in  the  hiftory  of  that  fever;  for  then  the  imper¬ 
vious  matter,  which  hefitated  about  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries,  being  diflblved,  paffes  into  the  veins, 
whence  fpon  after  follows  a  very  free  courfe  of  the 
blood  through  the  now  pervious  arteries  into  the 
almoft  ernpty  veins  :  hence  the  attrition,  which  was 
before  very  great  in  the  obftruded  veifels,  is  fuej- 
denJy  diminilhed,  whereupon  a  falutary  cplcj  chill 
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arifes,  even  though  the  heart’s  contradfcion  is  not 
diminifhed,  and  the  humours  do  not  ftagnate  at 
•^he  extremities. 

S  E  C  T.  DCXXII. 

IF  this  cold  chill  continues  intenfe  for  a 
confiderable  time,  it  occafions  polypofe 
concretions  in  the  larger  veffels  near  the  heart, 
hut  in  the  fmaller  veffds  it  caufes  emptinefs, 
by  forcing  them  to  prefs  out  the  fluid  they 
contain  ;  and  from  hence  follow  many  and 
great  mifchiefs  both  in  the  larger  and  fmaller 
veflels. 

If  therefore  the  febrile  cold  continues  violent  for 
a  long  time,  the  venal  blood,  by  the  contradtion 
and  tremor  of  the  parts  which  attends  cold,  and 
by  the  (haking  of  the  mufcles,  will  be  derived  to¬ 
wards  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart :  but  the 
heart  contradfs  and  empties  itfelf  lefs  at  this  time, 
as  appeared  under  the  preceding  aphorifm.  Hence 
the  venal  blood  will  begin  to  be  accumulated  in  the 
right  auricle,  venous  finus  and  trunk  of  the  cava; 
where  being  colledted  it  will  almoft  ftagnate,  while 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  this  blood,  and  that  the 
moft  fluid  part  of  it,  will  be  able  to  be  tranfmitted 
through  the  lungs  by  the  weak  adtion  of  the  heart ; 
but  from  what  was  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  152. 
N°.  2.  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the 
blood  even  in  healthy  people,  that  it  immediately 
begins  to  concrete  by  reft,  and  feparates  afterwards 
into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  being  thicker  and 
folid,  fwims  in  the  ocher  part  which  is  thinner ;  but 
that  the  vital  motion  only  fo  intermixes  thefe  parts 
together,  as  to  retain  them  in  the  ftate  of  fluidity. 

^  When 
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When  therefore  in  the  febrile  cold  long  continued, 
the  blood  begins  to  ftagnate  in  the  auricles,  (inus’s, 
and  large  veflels  near  the  heart,  the  particles  of  the 
blood  begin  to  unite  together,  and  feparate  from 
the  thinner  and  ferous  parts,  which  are  as  yet  able 
to  pafs  through  the  lungs,  whence  the  reft  will  be 
Hill  more  inclined  to  concretion,  fo  as  to  form  po¬ 
lypous  mafles,  which  being  once  concreted,  and 
rendered  firm  by  long  continuance  at  reft,  hardly 
ever  after  admit  of  being  difiblved,  but  produce 
the  moft  troublefome  palpitations  of  the  heart,  with 
great  opprefiions  or  anxieties  upon  the  leaft  in- 
creafe  of  motion  or  exercife  of  body,  with  faintings, 
and  other  moft  troublefome  fymptoms.  But  if 
the  febrile  cold  is  not  of  fo  long  a  duration,  the 
fleecy  and  polypofe  concretions,'  which  began  to  be 
formed  in  the  blood,  in  the  mean  time  being  ac¬ 
cumulated,  more  efpecially  about  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  are  afterwards  diflblved  and 
ground  together  by  the  febrile  heat  fucceeding, 
with  the  increafed  force  of  the  heart ;  and  thus  the 
parts  which  began  to  be  concreted  into  a  polypus 
may  be  diflblved  again,  as  was  faid  more  at  large 
in  the  comment  to  §  25.  N“.  2.  Hence  the  rea- 
fon  is  evident  why  the  lungs  are  found  fluffed  up 
with  concreted  and  impervious  blood  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  thofe  who  die  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  inter¬ 
mitting  fever,  as  we  fliall  declare  hereafter  at 

§  749* 

But  fince  flrong  powers  of  the  heart  are  required 
to  drive  the  blood  through  the  ultimate  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  veffels,  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  powers 
being  leffened,  the  circulation  will  become  very 
difRcult  at  that  time  through  the  fmaller  veffels  5 
and  therefore  only  the  moft  fluid  part  of  the  blood 
will  be  able  to  pafs  through  the  lungs,  while  the 
reft  ftagnates  behind.  But  the  fmall^er  veffels 
4  which 
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which  receive  the  thinner,  ferons  and  lymphatic 
humours  from  the  blood-veflels,  cannot  be  filled 
when  thefe  laft  are  obftrudled  j  and  becaufe  the  hu¬ 
mours  move  more  flowly  in  thefe  fmaller  veflels,  as 
being  furniflied  with  weaker  coats,  and  placed  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  heart,  thence  a  ftagna- 
tion  v/ill  follow.  Moreover,  thefe  fame  fmaller 
veflTels  being  contradled  by  cold,  propel  their  con¬ 
tained  humours  into  the  veins ;  or  if  an  obftrudlion 
fhould  arife  about  the  extremities  of  thofe  veflels, 
they  repel  back  their  contained  humour  with  a  re¬ 
trograde  motion  into  the  larger  veflels,  while  the 
force  of  the  heart,  being  weakened  in  the  mean 
time,  urges  them  forward  with  little  or  no  force 
behind  :  thus  they  will  be  emptied  of  their  con¬ 
tained  fluid;  and  if  the  fides  of  the  fmaller  veflels 
remain  thus  collapfed  for  a  confiderable  time,  they 
may  grow  together  fo  as  to  be  never  after  pervi¬ 
ous,  But  that  there  thus  happdns  an  emptinefs 
in  the  fmaller  veflels,  by  exprefling  their  contained 
humours,  we  are  taught  by  thofe  diforders  which 
often  accompany  an  intenfe  febrile  cold.  For  thefe 
patients  are  fometimes  fo  ftiff  that  they  are  fcarce 
able  to  bend  any  one  joint ;  but  we  know  that  the 
due  flexibility  of  the  parts  of  the  body  depends 
upon  a  free  motion  of  the  humours  through  the 
fmaller  veflTels ;  for  in  new-born  infants,  who  have 
all  the  veflTels  yet  pervious,  we  obferve  the  greateft  ^ 
flexibility  and  foftnefs  of  the  whole  body  and  its 
feveral  parts  ;  but  in  decrepid  old  age,  the  major 
part  of  the  fmaller  veflels  being  concreted  and  ren¬ 
dered  impervious,  we  obferve  the  greateft  ftiffnefs 
and  inflexibility.  Befides  this,  when  the  febrile 
cold  is  intenfe,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to¬ 
gether,  all  thofe  fundlions  languifli  entirely,  which 
depend  on  a  free  motion  of  the  thinneft  humours 
through  the  fmalleft  veflTels :  for  thefe  unhappy 

pa- 
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patients  commonly  lie  ftupid  and  dull,  and  are 
fometimes  known  to  be  pofieffed  with  fo  great  an 
infenfibility  as  to  burn  their  feet  to  the  bones  with¬ 
out  any  fenfe  of  pain,  during  the  feverity  of  the 
cold  fit  in  a  quartan. 

If  now  thefe  eflfecfs  of  the  febrile  cold  are  appli¬ 
ed  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
great  many  of  the  fu nations  may  be  thence  dif- 
turbed,  and  that  therefore  many  and  grievous  dif* 
orders  are  to  be  feared,  partly  from  the  concretion 
of  the  humours  almoft  ftagnant  in  the  larger  vefiels, 
and  partly  from  the  emptinefs  of  the  fmaller  veflels ; 
and  that  from  thence  frequently  arife  diforders  af¬ 
terwards  incurable,  if  thofe  colds  continue  fevere 
for  any  confiderable  time. 

SECT.  DCXXIII. 

Hence  it  is  evident  what  is  denoted  and 
prefaged  by  this  coldnefs,  and  why 
the  fever  is  more  dangerous  as  the  cold  fit  in 
the  beginning  of  it  was  more  fevere ;  for  in 
the  beginning  of  a  peftilential  fever,  the  cold 
fit  is  the  moft  fevere,  and  the  heat  is  propor- 
tionably  the  greateft  as  the  difeafe  advances. 

What  is  denoted  ?]  Namely,  that  the  vital 
powers  are  diminifhed,  that  the  blood  is  accumu¬ 
lated,  ftagnant,  and  inclined  to  concretion  in  the 
vena  cava,  right  venous  ftnus  and  auricle,  only 
the  moft  liquid  part  being  capable  of  pafling  thro* 
the  lungs,  while  the  grofler  parts  hefitate  in  the 
narrow  pulmonary  arteries,  whence  little  blood 
pafles  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  powei 
of  whofe  contradion  being  leftened,  the  blood  is 
more  difficultly  propelled  by  it  through  the  fmall- 

eft  extremities  of  the  aorta,  to  which  add  all  the 
<  ^ 

other  confequences  enumerated  before  at  §  621. 

Wb' 
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What  is  prefaged  ?]  If  this  coldnefs  continues 
long,  there  is  danger  of  the  lungs  being  charged 
more  and  more  wirh  impervious  bloocf,  ’till  at 
length  all  the  courfe  of  the  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs  is  inter- 
ccpted^  whence  death  follows  after  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  angiiiili.  Moreover,  all  thofe  ill  cohfequences 
are  to  be  feared,  which  were  niendooed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  aphorifm.  But  when  afterwards  the  blood 
is  dilTolved,  which  hefitared  almoft  impervious  in 
the  fmail  pulmonary  arteries,  it  flows  with  a  great 
velocity  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which 
being  thereby  irritated,  contrads  itfelf  more  power¬ 
fully  ;  whence  it  drives  the  blood  with  a  greater 
force  through  the  aorta  •,  hence  the  attrition  of  the 
humours  againft  each  other,  and  againft  the  fides 
of  the  veffels,  will  be  increafed,  and  from  thence 
follows  heat.  The  blood  then  will  now  return 
thro*  the  veins  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
with  a  fwifter  motion  and  a  greater  impetus,  and 
will  be  more  eafily  moved  through  the  lungs  now 
pervious ;  hence  the  circulation  will  become 
Wronger,  as  the  arterial  blood  will  be  more  power¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  cerebellum,  and  will  pafs  more 
fwiftly  through  the  coronary  arteries  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  heart  itfelf :  And  thus  all  the  caufes 
whicn  excite  the  heart  to  motion,  will  be  increafed, 
namely,  the  influx  of  fpirits  into  its  mufcular  fibres, 
and  of  blood  into  its  veflfels  and  cavities  :  (fee 
§  574.)  and  therefore,  after  the  mofl:  intenfe  febrile 
cold,  will  follow  either  fuftocation  and  death,  or 
mofl  intenfe  heat. 

Why  the  fever  is  more  dangerous  as  the  cold 
fit,  &c.]  For  this  coldnefs  denotes  a  diminution 
of  the  circulation,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
coldnefs  the  lefs  the  circulation  ;  and  the  lefs 
the  circulation,  the  nearer  the  difeafe  approaches 

to 
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to  death,  wherein  the  circulation  wholly  ceafes. 
But  if  at  length  the  vital  powers  overcome  this 
coldnefs,  being  irritated  by  the  fame  caufe  which 
produced  the  fever,  they  render  the  circulatory 
motion  fo  violent  or  fwifc,  and  excite  fo  ftrong  a 
heat,  that  the  word  confequences  of  every  kind 
may  be  feared.  For  the  very  tender  veflels  of 
"  the  encephalon  and  lungs  cannot  bear  fo  great  a 
force  without  the  greateft  danger  y  and  the  great 
heat  following  after  the  mod  intenfecold,  may  dif- 
fipate  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  humours,  and 
infpiflTate  the  red,  whence  there  is  the  greated 
danger  led  the  humours,  becoming  impervious, 
Ihould  hefitate  in  the  narrow  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  whence  the  word  inflammation  and  gan¬ 
grenes  might  be  judly  feared  from  fo  violent  an 
impulfe  of  the  humours  urging  behind  the  ob- 
drudtions  in  fuch  a  fever.  Moreover,  we  know 
from  the  intenfe  cold  in  the  beginning  of  acute 
Severs,  that  the  febrile  caufe  is  very  malignant, 
becaufe  it  is  able  fo  fuddenly  to  weaken  the  vital 
powers  in  a  healthy  perfon.  No  wonder  therefore 
that  the  mod  fevere  cold  being  obferved  in  the 
beginning  of  a  pedilential  fever,  fhould  be  after¬ 
wards  followed  with  the  mod  extreme  heat  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe  ;  namely,  when  a  fever  is 
kindled  by  the  pedilential  poifon  received  into  the 
body.  For  Sydenham  has  obferved,  that  fome- 
times,  in  the  beginning  of  a  mod  fatal  pedilence, 
people  would  drop  down  dead  fuddenly  in  the 
dreets  without  any  fever,  red  fpots  breaking  our, 
as  the  melTengers  of  prefent  death.  But  when 
the  plague  is  accompanied  with  a  fever,  we  are 
aflured,  from  the  obfervations  of  phyficians,  that 
the  patients  have  perceived  the  mod  intenfe  cold, 
as  if  freezing  water  was  poured  over  the  vvhole 

body. 
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body.  But  how  great  a  degree  of  heat  follows 
this  coldnefs,  is  evident  from  many  parts  of  the 
body  being  burnt  up  to  a  cruft,  where  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe  fettles,  almoft  as  if  it  had  been 
produced  by  a(ft:ual  fire.  We  alfo  obferved,  upon 
another  occafion  (fee  the  comment  to  §  85.),  that 
the  body  of  an  infant  dying  of  the  plague  conti¬ 
nued  hot  even  two  days  after. 


SECT.  DCXXIV. 

This  coldnefs  being  attacked  by  any 
.  kind  of  remedy,  which  is  powerfully 
ftimulating,  under  whatever  denomination, 
has  often  occafioned  afterwards  an  incurable 
inflammation.  Hence  faline,  acrid,  aromatic 
and  oily  medicines,  with  blifters,  and  the 
like,  are  here  to  be  condemned  as  perni¬ 
cious. 

Since  it  is  evident,  from  what  was  faid  before, 
that  during  the  time  of  the  febrile  cold  the  circu¬ 
latory  motion  is  diminifhed  ;  that  the  humours 
ftagnate  in  the  extremities,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  heart  is  fo  much  weakened,  that  it  lefs  con¬ 
trails  and  empties  itfelf  than  it  ought,  therefore 
many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  neceflary  at 
that  time  to  adminifter  cordials  and  other  ftimulat¬ 
ing  remedies,  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
ftagnant  humours,  and  increafe  the  powers  of  the 
heart.  But  during  the  time  of  the  febrile  cold, 
the  venal  blood  ftagnates,  and  is  accumulated  a- 
bout  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  while  only  its 
more  fluid  parts  can  be  forced  through  the  narrow 

arteries 
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arteries  of  the  lungs,  by  the  weaker  adion  of  the 
heart :  If  therefore  the  motion  of  the  humours 
increafed  at  that  time  through  the  veflfels,  by  fti- 
mulating  remedies,  before  the  humours  are  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  the  veflcls  opened,  the  grofs  and  im¬ 
pervious  parts  of  the  blood  will  be  more  forcibly 
wedged  into  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  whence  all  the  bad  fymptoms  will  be  in¬ 
creafed.  Befides  this,  when  fuch  warm  ftimulating 
medicines  have  been  exhibited,  they  continue  to 
ad  even  when  the  febrile  heat  comes  on,  after  the 
cold  fit  has  been  overcome ;  and  therefore  they 
render  the  patient  (till  hotter,  even  while  he  is  burn¬ 
ing  with  the  febrile  heat  itfelf ;  whence  there  may 
be  danger  of  a  moft  incurable  inflammation  after¬ 
wards.  All  fuch  remedies  are  therefore  pernicious* 
tinder  whatever  title  they  are  adminiftered,  becaufe 
they  urge  the  impervious  humours  towards  the 
narrow  extremities  of  the  obftruded  veflTels  during 
the  febrile  cold  •,  and  when  the  obftrudions  are 
removed  during  the  hot  fit,  they  increafe  the 
quicknefs  of  the  circulation,  which  is,  of  its  owri 
accord,  about  to  acquire  too  great  a  velocity.  I 
have  known  a  fatal  pleurify  raifed  in  a  young  man 
affiided  with  a  vernal  tertian,  by  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  cold  fit  by  a  very  warm  medicine, 
namely,  by  giving  five  drops  of  the  burning  oil  of 
cloves  ground  well  with  fugar,  juft  before  the  ap«^ 
proach  of  the  fit. 
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SECT.  DCXXV. 

But  it  is  beft  cured  by  drinking  warm 
water  with  a  little  wine,  honey,  and 
nitre ;  and  alfo  by  warm  bathing,  a  va¬ 
porous  bath,  fomenting  and  waftiing  with  a 
liquor  of  the  fame  nature,  to  which  add 
gentle  frictions. 

The  beft  method  of  all  for  curing  the  febrile 
cold,  confifts  in  io  attenuating  and  diluting  thofe 
parts  of  the  humours  which  hefitate  and  are  im¬ 
pervious,  that  they  may  be  able  to  pafs  thro’  the 
too  narrow  veftels  which  are  likew;fe  relaxed  by  the 
fame  means  fo  as  to  give  them  a  paftage;  and 
when  this  is  done,  exciting  the  powers  of  the 
heart  by  a  gentle  ftimulus  can  do  no  harm.  Some 
diluent  drink  therefore  made  warm  and  mixed  with 
honey  and  nitre,  makes  a  capital  remedy  in  this 
cafe  :  A  little  wine  may  be  alfo  added,  or  mild 
fpices  may  be  diluted  in  a  great  quantity  of  water ; 
becaufe  thus  the  water,  in  itfelf  too  una6live,  is 
rendered  more  capable  of  penetrating,  while  at  the 
fame  time  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  from  the 
fmall  quantity  of  fo  mild  a  ftimulus,  as  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  fo  great  a  proportion  of  water.  But  all 
thefe  drinks  are  to  be  taken  in  a  fmall  quantity  at 
a  time  and  ofr  ;n,  as  every  half  quarter  of  an  hour, 
left  the  fudden  diftenfton  of  the  ftomach  ftiould 
nncreafe  the  anxiety  or  oppreftion  which  already  at¬ 
tends  in  the  febrile  cold,  or  left  they  Ihould  be 
thrown  up  by  vomit.  But  thefe  drinks  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  veins  are  conveyed  immediately  to 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  where  by  di- 
VoL,  V.  E  e  .  luting 
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luting  and  attenuating  the  ftagnant  blood,  they 
render  it  more  eafily  capable  of  paffing  through 
the  lungs ;  and  being  afterwards  more  intimately 
mixed  and  moved  together  with  the  blood  through 
the  velTels,  they  happily  diflblve  and  clear  all  ob- 
ftrudions ;  fo  as  to  be  always  ufeful  and  never  in¬ 
jurious.  Various  forms  of  thefe  medicines  are 
given  us  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  our  author  at 
the  number  correfpondihg  to  that  of  the  prefent 
aphorifm  ;  from  hence  may  be  chofe  fuch  as  feem 
mod  agreeable  with  the  age  and  temperature  of  the 
patient, ^with  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  fsfc.  At  the 
fame  time  it  will  be  very  ufeful  to  apply  liquid  re¬ 
medies  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  form  of  bath,  va¬ 
pour,  fomentation,  to  the  bibulous  veins 

opening  in  the  furface  of  the  fkin  *,  'for  thefe  being 
abforbed  are  likewife  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  where  there  is  the 
greated  danger  of  a  concretion,  as  is  evident  from 
what  was  faid  before. 

While  thefe  are  taking  effed,  the  motion  of 
the  blood  may  be  fafely  accelerated  through  the 
vedels  by  gentle  fridlions,  becanfe  thus  the  hu¬ 
mours  being  diflblved  by  thefe  diluent  and  attenuat¬ 
ing  liquors  will  find  a  more  eafy  paffage.  But 
more  efpecially  fuch  fridlions  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  bccaufe 
there  the  cold  is  greated,  and  the  more  difficult' 
paffage  of  the  humours  through  fuch  parts  may  be 
thus  promoted.  But  when  there  is  a  great  anxiety 
on  account  of  the  difficult  paffage  of  the  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,^ 
the  greated  relief  may  be  had  by  applying  fponges 
dipped  in  hot  water  to  the  mouth,  that  by  this 
means  a  fort  of  vaporous  bath  may  be  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  lungs  to  relax  tjte  veffcls. 


SECT. 
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WHICH  medicines  (§625.)  being 
dire(5lly  applied,  the  greateft  injuries  ' 
are  often  immediately  cured  (§  622). 

I^or  all  thefe  remedies  conduce  to  render  the 
humours  fluid  and  the  veflTels  pervious ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  circulation  will  be  rendered  perfedly 
free.  For  lince  in  the  cold  fit  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  acute  fever,  it  does  not  yet  appear  what 
courfe  the  reft  of  the  difeafe  will  take,  prudence  di- 
redls  to  make  no  great  alteration  in  the  body,  ’till  it 
Ihall  afterwards  appear  what  is  to  be  performed, 
and  by  what  means.  In  the  mean  time  that  all 
thefe  remedies  are  ufed,  it  often  happens  that  the 
febrile  caufe  which  excited  thefe  difturbances  is 
expelled  from  the  body,  by  diluting  the  blood 
and  rendering  the  veflTels  pervious ;  and  thus 
often  the  greateft  diforders  are  fafely  removed 
in  their  beginning,  while  in  ther  mean  time  no 
manner  of  injury  can  be  feared  from  the  ufe  of 
.thefe  remedies. 


/ 
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Of  Shaking  in  Fevers. 


&  E  C  T.  DCXXVII. 


Tremor  or  fliaking  fuppofes  an  infta 


bility  or  wavering  of  the  mufcles, 
betwixt  their  tonic  contradlion  and  a  relaxa¬ 
tion,  from  the  contracfling  and  relaxing  caufes 
mutually  fucceeding  each  other  involuntarily, 
and  in  Ihort  inftants  of  time  5  hence  it  fup-^ 
pofes  the  arterial  and  nervous  influx  to  be 
prefent  at  one  inftant,  and  abfent  the  next  ^ 
and  confequently  it  denotes  in  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe  a  ftagnation  of  both  thofe 
humours  j  and  if  it  happens  towards  the 
end  of  the  difeafe,  it  often  denotes  too 
great  a  want  or  abfence  of  thofe  fluids, 
after  they  have  been  fubjedled  to  too  great 
a  wafte. 

All  and  every  one  of  the  mufcles  which  arc 
moved  by  the  influence  of  the  will,  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  power  of  the  mind,  lo  as  to  move 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  affixed ;  and  this  new 
motion  excited  by  the  will  is  fo  fwift,  that  there  i& 
no  obfervable  interval  of  time  interpofed  between 
the  caufe  and  the  effeCt :  For  I  no  fooner  will  the 
extending  of  my  finger,  but  it  inftantly  becomes 
ereCl.  But  we  may  alfo  with  equal  eafe  remove 
the  motion  which  is  thus  raifed,  at  our  pleafure ; 
and  then  the  part  of  the  body  will  reft,  which 
was  before  moved  through  the  influence  of  the 
will  by  the  mufcles,  whereupon  it  falls  down 
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by  its  own  weight,  or  the  ambient  parts  by  their 
elafticity  recover  their  former  fituations,  which  they 
loft  by  the  preceding  force  of  the  mufcles.  If 
now  we  conceive  a  mufcle  to  be  diftended  by  the 
will,  foon  after  relaxed,  then  again  diftended,  and 
thus  reciprocally  by  a  fudden  acceflion  and  re- 
ceffion  of  the  moving  caufes,  we  ftiall  then  have 
an  idea  of  trembling  or  ftiaking  5  for  we  may 
thus  be  able  at  pleafure  to  caufe  a  trembling  thro* 
the  whole  body,  or  fome  particular  part,  by  a  vo¬ 
luntary  motion  of  the  mufcles.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  in  trembling  there  is  a  fort  of  infta- 
bility  or  wavering  of  the  mufcles,  betwixt  con- 
tradtion  and  relaxation. 

But  fometimes  thefe  caufes  contradling  and  re¬ 
laxing  the  mufcles  are  obferved  to  fucceed  each 
other  againft  the  will,  and  then  it  is  a  morbid 
trembling,  becaufe  it  does  not  proceed  from  the 
defire,  but  againft  the  inclination  of  the  perfon, 
who  is  not  able  to  reftrain  it  by  the  influence  of 
his  will.  A  palfy  therefore  differs  from  a  trembling, 
becaufe  in  the  laft  the  contraction  of  the  mufcle  is 
renewed  *,  and  it  differs  from  a  cramp  or  tetanus, 
becaufe  the  contraction  of  the  mufcle  is  foon  after 
follpwed  with  a  relaxation. 

But  there  is  a  twofold  tremor  obfervable,  one 
wherein  the  limbs  are  agitated  with  a  motion  ceafing 
and  renewed  again  alternately  againft  the  will, 
while  the  perfon  is  at  reft  and  in  his  bed,  and 
which  cannot  be  fuppreffed  by  his  will :  But  an¬ 
other  kind  of  trembling  arifes  only  when  he  de- 
figns  to  move  the  whole  body  or  fome  of  its  parts. 
In  the  firft  cafe  a  trembling  Teems  to  arifc  from  fuch 
an  alternate  irritation  in  the  common  fenfory,  from 
any  caufe  as  excites  the  powers  moving  the  mufcles 
to  adt  fuddenly,  then  to  ceafe,  and  then  again  to 
be  renewed.  But  in  the  latter  cafe  there  feems  to 
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be  a  deficiency  of  that  moft  fubtle  fluid,  by  the 
impulfe  of  which,  determined  by  the  influence  of 
the  will,  the  mufcles  are  contraded ;  in  which 
cafe  the  mufcles  are  indeed  moved  by  the  will,  but 
are  not  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of  fpirits  fuffici- 
ent  to  keep  them  contraded  with  an  equal  force. 
For  we  know  from  phyflology  that  a  voluntary 
contradion  of  the  mufcles,  requires  a  free  com¬ 
merce  betwixt  them  and  the  brain  by  the  nerves, 
and  that  if  this  communication  is  removed  by  a 
ligature,  compreflion  or  deftrudion  of  the  nerve, 
the  flrongefl;  efforts  of  the  will  cannot  be  able  to 
excite  any  motion  in  the  mufcles ;  but  it  is  likewife 
evident,  that  the  moft  fubtle  fluid  feparated  from 
the  arterial  blood,  by  the  fabric  of  the  encephalon 
is  diftribined  from  thence  by  the  nerves,  and  that 
by  the  means  of  this,  mufcular  motion  is  excited. 
When  therefore  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  defi¬ 
cient,  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  muft  be  inftable 
and  weak.  Thus  we  fee  even  in  the  ftrongeft 
men,  that  they  tremble  by  endeavouring  to  lift 
a  weight  beyond  their  ftrength,  becaufe  that  which 
is  to  be  moved  exceeds  the  moving  powers.  It 
is  no  wonder  therefore  if  tremblings  arife  fro 
th  is  caufe  in  people  weakened  by  too  great  evacua¬ 
tions,  or  violent  difeafes  preceding,  when  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  move  the  body.  But  concerning  this 
it  ought  to  beobferved,  that  while  we  are  in  health 
many  mufcles  ad  which  feem  to  be  at  reft.  Thus 
when  we  fit  upright,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
body  are  retained  in  that  pofture  by  the  adion  of 
the  mufcles ;  and  therefore  when  thefe  mufcles 
are  flaccid  at  the  approach  of  fleep,  the  head  nods 
forward,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body  unlefs  fup^ 
ported  inclines  to  one  fide  or  the  other  by  its  own 
v/eight.  Even  when  we  lie  in  bed  the  mufcles  by 
their  adion  dired  the  pofture  of  the  body,  on 

which 
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which  account  Hippocrates  in  his  Prognoftics  fo 
much  condemns  a  collapfion  of  the  body  by  its 
own  weight  in  fick  patients ;  for  it  denotes  an  en-‘ 
tire  lofs  of  ftrength.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  a 
trembling  may  arife  in  the  weakeft  people,  though 
they  may  feem  to  lie  down  and  be  at  reft,  and 
that  this  arifes  only  from  the  deficiency  of  the  moft 
fubtle  fluid,  and  not  from  any  caufe  irritating  the 
common  fenfory. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  trembling  are  very  minutely 
diftinguifhed  by  Galen  %  who  has  likewife  given 
them  different  names.  ^ remor  enim  ( r^o{jt>(^)facul- 
tatis  corpus  moventis  vehentis  injirmltate  ohoru  - 
tur,  ^^ppe  nemo^  qui  artus  movere  non  inftitu^ 
erity  tremet,  Falpitantes  autem  parteSy  etiamft  in 
quiete  fuerinty  etiamft  nullum  illis  motum  induxerisy 
palpitant.  “  For  a  trembling  (fays  he)  arifes  from 
“  a  weaknefs  of  the  faculty  which  moves  and 
carries  the  body.  For  no  body  trembles  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  move  his  limbs.  But 
“  palpitating  parts  although  at  reft,  will  palpitate 
although  you  introduce  no  motion  in  them.” 
He  therefore  calls  the  firft  kind  of  trembling  be-^ 
fore  deferibed,  by  the  name  of  palpitation,  namely, 
when  the  limbs  of  a  perfbn  at  reft  are  agitated  with 
an  alternate  motion  contrary  to  his  inclination  ; 
but  the  latter,  which  happens  only  when  a  perfon 
endeavours  to  move  fome  part,  he  calls  trem¬ 
bling. 

In  both  cafes  the  trembling  Teems  to  enfue  be- 
caufe  the  moving  powers  are  at  one  inftant  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mufcles,  and  ceafe  the  next,  then  re¬ 
newed  again,  and  afterwards  ceafing.  But  that  a  flux 
of  the  nervous  and  arterial  fluids  into  the  mufcles  is 
the  caufe  of  their  motion,  was  demonftrated  at  large 
in  our  author’s  phyfiological  lectures  or  inftitutes  ; 
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and  therefore  this  influx  mufl:  be  inftable,  fome- 
times  prefent  and  fometimes  abfent,  to  caufe  a 
trembling.  In  the  beginning  therefore  of  difeafes, 
when  the  body  has  not  been  exhaufted  by  large 
evacuations,  nor  the  powers  weakened  by  a  long 
continuance  of  difeafe,  we  cannot  accufe  the  defi-r 
ciency  of  either  of  thefe  fluids ;  but  the  only  fault 
then  feems  to  confifl:  in  the  impervioufnefs  of  the 
humours  obftrudling  the  free  circulation  through 
the  fmallefl:  vefiels;  or  at  leaft  the  courfe  of  the 
humours  is  not  fo  free  as  is  required  for  mufcular 
motion,  which  follows  in  an  inftant  of  time  by 
the  influence  of  the  will.  But  towards  the  end  of 
difeafes,  a  trembling  often  arifes  rather  from  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  either  of  thofe  fluids  than  from  their  be¬ 
ing  impervious.  For'fince  the  conjundl  adtions  of 
all  the  veiTels  and  vifeera  ought  to  confpire  to  the 
formation  of  the  moft  fubtle  fluid  called  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  nerves,  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  of  the 
fundlions  being  injured  by  difeafe,  (hould  occafion 
a  deficiency  in  the  lafl:  elaboration  of  this  fluid. 
Add  to  this,  that  very  often  many  evacuations 
arife  during  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  either  fponta- 
neoufly  or  procured  by  art*,  and  at  the  fame  time 
thofe  fnndtions  are  either  abfent  or  languifhing,  by 
which  the  lofl:  fubftance  both  of  the  folids  and  flu¬ 
ids  ought  to  be  fupplied.  Hence  it  is  fufficiently 
apparent,  that  a  different  method  of  cure  is  necel- 
jary  according  to  the  difference  of  the  caufe. 

But  although  we  treat  here  only  of  a  febrile 
trembling,  yet  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  add 
fomeehing  concerning  trembling,  arifingfrom  other 
caufes.  For  although  an  influx  of  the  nervous 
and  arterial  fluid  is  neceflary  to  the  adion  of  a 
mufcle,  yet  there  is  alfo  another  determining  caufe 
required  to  make  the  fluid  be  conveyed  in  a  greater 
quandty  and  velocity  through  the  serves  into  one 

or 
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or  more  of  the  mufcles.  This  we  know  is  per^ 
formed  by  the  influence  of  the  will  in  the  volun^ 
tary  mufcles,  for  which  purpofe  a  found  ftate  of 
the  brain  is  neceflTary :  for  when  the  brain  is  com- 
prelTed  by  blood  extravafated  within  the  cranium, 
the  perfon  falls  down  apoplectic,  and  all  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  voluntary  mufcles  ceafe.  But  the  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  cerebellum  feems  to  have  the  fame  ufe, 
with  refpeCl  to  the  mufcles  which  are  fubfervrent  to 
the  vital  niotions  exercifed  without  the  influence  of 
the  will,  that  the  brain  has  with  refpeCt  to  the  muf¬ 
cles  fubfervient  to  the  will.  If  therefore  there  is 
concealed  in  that  firft  origin  of  the  nerves  called 
the  common  fenfory,  fuch  a  difpofltion  as  will  ex¬ 
cite  an  alternate  influx  into  fome  nerves  which  lead 
to  one  or  more  mufcles,  a  trembling  may  follow 
almofl:  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  performed  by 
the  influence  of  the  mind  (for  we  may  by  the  will 
excite  a  trembling  either  throughout  the  whole 
body  or  fome  particular  part)  even  though  the 
nervous  and  arterial  fluid  abound  in  a  great 
quantity,  are  both  of  them  eafily  pervious,  and 
all  the  veflTcls  open.  Nor  need  it  feem  fo  wonderful 
that  this  fhould  happen,  even  though  no  fenfible 
caufe  at  all  can  be  found  throughout  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  to  produce  it,  only  fome  change  in  the  common 
fenfory,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  manifefting 
itfelf  merely  by  this  effedl ;  for  we  experience  the 
fame  thing  in  the  ufiial  motion  of  the  mufcles, 
which  although  fo  fenfible  and  capable  of  altering 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  with  fo  great  a  force, 
does  yet  hardly  feem  to  be  corporeal  in  its  origin, 
fince  during  their  adtion  there  is  no  apparent  caufe 
thereof,  and  when  the  motion  is  fuppreflTed  by  the 
will  which  they  excited,  there  no  longer  remains 
any  fign  or  foptftep  thereof.  But  that  trembling 
tpay  arife  from  fuch  a  latent  difpofltion  in  that  part 
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of  the  body,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  muf- 
cles  are  excited  and  diredled,  feems  to  be  taught  us 
by  pra6lical  obfcrvations,  I  have  myfelf  feen  in 
the  city  of  Leyden  a  man  of  a  full  age,  who  in 
his  fleep  would  be  roufed  up  as  it  were  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  noife  of  thunder,  while  in  the  mean  time  he 
imagined  the  whole  houfe  to  be  fet  on  fire  with 
lightning  •,  after  which  he  ufed  to  fall  into  fuch  a 
trembling  of  the  whole  body,  that  not  one  muf- 
cle  fubjefi  to  the  influence  of  the  will  was  free  from 
the  concuflion.  In  this  condition  he  lived  twenty 
years,  healthy  in  other  refpeds,  but  always  fitting 
at  his  door  he  afforded  a  moving  fpedtacle  to  all 
who  paffed  by,  every  part  of  his  body  being  (hook 
with  fuch  violent  tremors  that  he  appeared  red  or 
flufhed,  hot,  and  would  frequently  run  down  with 
fweat  even  in  the  midfl;  of  winter :  while  he  flepc 
the  trembling  ceafed  or  elfe  much  abated,  but  it 
returned  again  as  foon  as  he  waked.  Tulpius 
obferved  a  wonderful  periodical  trembling  in  a  pale 
faced  virgin  plainly  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  which 
continued  for  three  whole  days,  firfl  invading  all 
the  limbs,  and  then  terminating  only  in  the  arms 
and  legs ;  nor  yet  was  this  trembling  conftandy 
prefent,  but  only  at  certain  intervals,  continuing 
near  two'  hours  each  time,  with  a  hoarfenefs  and 
fuppreffion  of  the  voice.  It  is  well  known  that 
tremors  are  frequently  raifed  only  by  violent  paf- 
lions  of  the  mind,  and  that  when  they  have  once 
fuffered  fuch  a  trembling  it  eafily  returns,  even 
from  a  flight  caufe.  Thus  I  faw  a  healthy  virgin 
who,  though  pofTcfTed  of  a  pretty  ftrong  body 
daily  exercifed  with  labour,  fell  into  a  very  bad 
trembling  of  the  whole  body  by  a  fudden  fright, 
and  which  afterwards  would  return  upon  very 
flight  occafions,  although  (he  had  long  perfifted 
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in  the  ufe  of  nervous,  corroborating,  and  hyfteric 
medicines.  Many  more  practical  inftances  might 
be  alledged  to  confirm  the  fame  thing;  but  from 
thofe  here  mentioned  I  believe  it  is  fufficiently 
evident,  that  a  violent,  lading,  and  often  incu¬ 
rable  trembling  may  arife  only  from  a  change  in 
the  corporeal  organ,  upon  which  the  exercife  and 
diredlion  of  the  mufcular  motion  depends,  even  tho* 
nothing  can  be  found  amifs  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

SECT.  DCXXVIII. 

IF  fuch  a  {baking  continues  long  it  occa- 
fions  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  of 
the  humours,  and  the  feveral  ill  confequences 
thence  proceeding. 

Every  mufcle,  when  it  adls  fwells,  turns  hard, 
and  pale,  and  the  turgid  mulcular  fibres  comprefs 
with  a  great  force  the  intervals  and  blood-vef- 
fels  which  are  interfperfed  betwixt  them.  Hence 
the  veins  dirperled  through  the  fubdance  of  the 
mufcles  are  emptied,  but  the  arteries  being  com- 
preffed  repel  the  thicker  part  of  the  red  blood  and 
tranfmit  only  tne  mod  fubtle  part,,  as  may  be  feen 
more  at  large  in  the  theoretical  ledlures  or  indi- 
tutes  of  our  celebrated  author,  §  406  But  at 
the  fame  time  alfo  the  adjacent  veins  being  com-. 
prefiTcd  by  the  a6tion  of  the  mufcles,  accelerate  the 
return  of  the  venal  blood.  But  foon  after,  when 
the  mufcles  are  relaxed,  the  contrary  takes  place  ; 
for  then  the  mufcles  look  red  and  are  filled  with 
blood."  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  if  a  trembling 
continues  long  it  may  didurb  the  free  circulation 
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of  the  humours  through  the  fubftance  of  the  muf- 
cles  and  adjacent  parts,  from  whence  many  difor- 
ders  may  ^rife.  Add  to  this,  that  a  violent  and 
long  continued  trembling  is  followed  with  a  very 
great  wearinefs  a  remarkable  inftance  of  which  [ 
faw  in  a  virgin  afflidled  with  a  quartan,  and  pof- 
felTed  of  a  very  moveable  or  tender  nervous  fyftem: 
for  fhe  was  fo  violently  fhook  for  three  or  four  hours 
at  every  fit  of  the  quartan,  that  fhe  Jay  miferably 
tired  on  the  intermediate  days,  and  could  hardly  re¬ 
cover  flrength  enough  in  the  mean  time  to  fuftain 
the  following  paroxyTm.  But  how  much  ufe  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  fuftain  an  inveterate  malady  with  more 
cafe,  is  evident  from  the  inftance  of  the  man  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  (§  62  7)  who  was  able  to  fupportthis 
troublefomc  diforder  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years. 

SECT.  DCXXIX. 

From  hence  may  be  derived  the  diagno* 
fis  and  prognofis  of  this  fymptom;  and 
from  thence  it  likewife  appears,  why  trembling 
and  cold  accompany  each  other  (§621)?  Why 
a  fevere  trembling  is  fo  bad  ?  Why  trembling 
acconipanies  violent  paHions  of  the  mind,  and 
why  it  attends  towards  death  ?  Why  it  fol¬ 
lows  from  too  profufe  evacuations  of  all 
kinds  ?  And  why  from  drinking  too  much  of 
any  kind  of  liquor  ? 

Diagnofis.  ]  It  is  cafy  to  diftingnifh  whether 
z  trembling  is  prefent,  fince  it  appears  to  the  fenfes: 
and  it  is  likewife  pofTible  to  difeover  the  caufe 
from  whence  the  tremor  arifes,  namely,  whether  it 
be  from  too  great  a  fulnefs,  as  in  plethoric  people, 
who  frequently  tremble,  or  whether  it  be  from  an 
imperviournefs,  a  reft,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  hu¬ 
mours, 
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mours,  as  often  happens  after  great  evacuations  in 
the  end  of  difeafes*  For  a  plethora  is  known  by 
its  figns,  enumerated  before  at  §  126,  at  the  let¬ 
ter  { *,  an  impervioufnefs  of  the  vital  fluid  is  known 
to  be  prefent  when  the  figns  denote  the  adrions  of 
the  lungs  and  encephalon  to  be  injured,  becaufea 
regularity  of  the  adions  depending  on  thefe  vifcera, 
requires  a  free  courfe  of  the  vital  fluids  through 
the  fmallefl:  veflels  ;  but  a  refl,  or  a  too  flow  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  humours,  difcovers  itfelf  from  a  weak 
and  flow  pulfe,  and  a  weaknefs  in  the  whole  body : 
but  that  a  deficiency  of  the  humours  offends,  we 
know  from  profufe  evacuations  preceding,  and 
from  a  collapfion  of  the  veflels,  with  weaknefs^ 

1  he  prognofis  teaches  us,  that  from  a  violent 
and  long  continued  trembling,  the  fame  bad  con- 
lequences  are  to  be  feared,  concerning  which  we 
treated  before  at  §  628.  Moreover  the  prognofis 
determines  whether  the  cure  of  the  trembling  will 
be  eafy  or  difficult,  fpeedily  or  flowly  obtained, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  diverfity  of  the  caufe 
which  excited  the  trembling;  for  if  it  derived  its 
origin  from  too  great  fulnefs,  it  will  eafily  be 
cured  by  bleeding  and  other  evacuations ;  if  from 
an  impervioufnefs  of*  the  vital  fluids,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  more  difficultly  and  flowly  cured  ;  if  from 
a  deficiency  of  them  after  great  evacuations,  it  in¬ 
deed  admits  of  a  cure,  if  the  body  is  not  fo  far 
weakened  but  it  is  able  to  form  good  juices  from 
the  ingefted  aliments  *,  but  yet  lo  much  time  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  cure,  as  is  neceflary  to  reftore 
the  juices  which  have  been  wafted.  But  when  the. 
trembling  arifes  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the 
mind  changing  the  common  fenfory,  which  change 
remains  fixed,  and  does  not  go  off  when  the  paf- 
fions  are  quieted,  the  cure  then  appears  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  frequently  altogether  impracticable. 
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Why  trembling  and  cold  attend  together  ?  ]  For 
during  the  febrile  cold  (fee  §  576.)  the  pulfe  is 
fmall  and  often  intermitting,  and  the  palenefs, 
denote  that  the  blood  ftagnates  in  the  extremities 
of  the  vefTels  •,  whence  the  motion  of  the  arterial 
fluid  is  inftable  and  difturbed,  one  moment  being 
almofl  at  a  (top,  and  the  next  arifing  to  a  confi- 
derable  pitch.  But  the  fecretion  of  the  fpirits  and 
the  motion  of  them  through  the  nerves,  requires  a 
free  circulation  of  the  arterial  blood  through  the 


vefTels  of  the  encephalon  ;  whence  ’tis  evident,  that 
in  the  cold  fit  the  equable  motion  of  the  fpirits  is 
diflurbed  thro’  the  nerves.  The  two  caufes  there¬ 
fore  of  mufcular  motion  will  be  thus  wavering  or 
inftable,  namely  the  influx  of  the  arterial  blood, 
and  of  the  nervous  fluid  into  the  mufcles :  whence 
it  is  evident,  agreeable  to  what  was  faid  before  at 
§  627.  that  the  reafon  is  eafily  afiigned  why  a  trem^ 
filing  accompanies  the  febrile  cold. 

Why  a  fevere  trembling  is  fo  bad  ?]  Becaufe  it 
denotes  that  both  the  nervous  and  arterial  fluid 
are  either  deficient  or  impervious  *,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fuch  a  violent  trembling  arifing  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fever,  denotes  much  ftrength  of  the  caufe 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  fo  great  a  difturbance^ 
in  a  body  which  has  been  hitherto  healthy;  And 
like  wife,  becaufe  a  great  trembling  fuppofes  obfta- 
cles  oppofing  the  circulation  of  the  humours,  there¬ 
fore  many  bad  confequences  arejuftlytobe  feared 
from  thence.  Moreover,  tremfilings  which  arife 
in  the  courfe  of  acute  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  iinlefs 
they  precede  or  accompany  critical  evacuations, 
are  often  of  the  very  worft  import ;  becaufe  they 
generally  denote,  that  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  in¬ 
clines  to  the  head,  and  there  difturbs  the  equa¬ 
ble  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  origin  itfelf 


of  all  the  nerves,  that  is  in  the  medullary  fubftance 
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of  the  encephalon.  Hence  Flippocrates  ‘  fays,  In 
vehement er  Phreneticis  tremor es  lethales,  “  That 
“  tremblings  in  highly  phrenetic  patients  are  fa- 
“  tal.”  Alfo  Sjuihus  ah  atra_hile  me7ite  molis 
tremores  Jiunt^  malum.  ‘‘  That  tremblings  are  bad 
‘‘  in  thofe  who  are  indirpofed  in  mind  from  an 

atrabiliary  humour.”  .And  in  another  place 
Palpitantes  per  totum.^  an  voce  capti  intereunt : 
“  That  thole  who  are  taken  with  palpitations  or 
‘‘  tremblings  throughout  the  whole  body,  or  lofe 
«  their  fpeech,  perilh.”  "  An  inftance  of  which  laft 
aflertion  he  gives  us  in  the  hiftory  of  his  fourth 
patient  in  the  third  book  of  his  Epidemics  %  who 
being  phrenetic  loft  his  voice  on  the  fecond  day  in 
the  morning,  and  had  palpitations  throughout  the 
whole  body;  but  on  the  fourth  day  he  perifhed. 
Many  more  inftances  of  the  like  kind  might  be  al- 
ledged  from  Hippocrates  ;  but  thefe  may  fuffice  to 
prov'c  what  an  ill  omen  trembling  often  affords  in 
difeafes. 

Why  trembling  accompanies  violent  pafTions  of 
the  mind  ?  ]  That  the  whole  common  fenfory  is 
capable  of  being  difturbed  by  violent  paffions  of 
.the  mind,  no  one  doubts ;  and  many  inftances  have 
been  mentioned  in  proof  of  this  in  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  104 :  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  a 
trembling  and  irregular  influx  of  the  nervous  fpi- 
rits  into  the  mufcles  ftiould  from  thence  proceed. 
But  although  people  who  are  poffeffed  with  the 
moft  intenfe  anger,  or  the  greateft  joy,  often  trem¬ 
ble  throughout  their  whole  body,  yet  a  trembling 
follows  more  efpecially  from  great  fear  beyond  any 
other  affedtions  of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  fear  is 
often  reprefented  by  authors  under  the  word  trem- 

blingr 
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bling.  Thus  we  read  in  the  poets,  who  exadtljr 
reprcfent  nature,  that  men  ftruck  with  fe&r  trem¬ 
ble.  Dolon  being  fent  as  a  fpy  from  Hedor,  and 
taken  by  Diomedes  %  ftuttered  ;  his  teeth  fhook 
and  clafhed  together,  and  all  bis  limbs  trembled. 
We  obferved  before  in  the  comment  to  §  bzy. 
that  an  incurable  trembling  arofe  only  from  a 
fright,  and  continued  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  fuch  a  difturbance  may 
arife  in  the  common  fenfory  from  violent  paffions- 
of  the  mind,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  fpirits 
being  difturbed,  even  from  flight  caufes,  may  oc- 
cafion  a  violent  trembling,  even  though  the  body 
be  perfedly  healthy  in  other  refpeds. 

And  why  it  attends  towards  death  ?}  It  was 
faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  627.  that  a  trem¬ 
bling  fuppofes  the  influx  of  the  nervous  and  arte¬ 
rial  fluid  to  be  fometimes  prefcnt  and  fometimes 
abfent  :  but  the  uncertainty  or  wavering  flate  of 
the  pulfe,  intermitting  towards  the  approach  of 
death,  demonftrates  that  the  blood  is  fcarce  any 
longer  able  to  pafs  through  the  lungs  from  the 
right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  heart  is  not  contraded  ftrongly,  but  trem¬ 
bles  and  palpitates  with  a  fwift  motion,  ’till  after  a 
few  minutes  fo  great  a  quantity  of  blood  cames 
into  the  left  ventricle,  that  being  thence  irritated 
it  contrads  more  powerfully,  and  drives  the  con¬ 
tained  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a  greater  force  : 
hence  at  that  time  there  will  be  a  greater  influx  of 
the  arterial  blood  into  the  mufcles,  and  a  ftronger 
impulfe  thereof  to  the  encephalon,  whence  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fpirits  through  the  nerves  will  be  in- 
•  creafed  :  but  foon  after,  ail  thefe  effeds  ceafe,  ’till 
the  heart  being  at  length  filled  again,  is  excited  to 
renew  its  contradion.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
towards  death  the  influx  of  the  nervous  and  arte¬ 
rial 
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rial  fluid  is  prefent  one  moment  and  abfent  the 
next,  whence  a  trembling  cnfues.  Hence  Hippo¬ 
crates  fays  In  perniciofe  jam  hahentihiis  parvi 
iremores  (  ra  rpojww J'fa  )  ^  arugin&fi  vomitus^ 

lethales,  “  That  flishc  tremblings  and  vomiting 
“  of. green  matter  are  mortal  flgns  in  thofe  who 

are  dangeroufly  ill.” 

Why  it  follows  from  too  profufe  evacuations  of 
all  kinds  ?]  To  continue  an  ecjuable  circulation  of 
the  humours  it  is  neceffiry  for  the  veflTels  and  more 
efpecially  the  arteries  to  be  full  :  for  there  are  two 
caufes  by  which  the  blood  is  moved  through  the 
velTels,  as  appears  from  phyfiology ;  namely,  the 
force  of  the  heart  expelling  the  blood  into  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  dilating  them  ;  and  then  the  contra{fl:ion 
of  the  diftended  arteries  themfelveSi  urging  forward 
the  blood  while  the  contraction  of  the  heart  ceafes 
and  is  filling  again.  But  unlefs  the  arteries  are 
firfl:  diftended,  they  do  not  contraCf  themfelves  ; 
nor  can  the  heart  diftend  the  arteries,  unlefs  they 
are  full  at  the  fame  time  when  the  heart  propel  its 
contained  blood  into  them.  For  if  the  arteries  are 
empty  or  fo  little  filled,  that  in  the  leaft  diameter 
of  their  contraction,  their  fides  do  not  come  into 
contact  in  every  point  with  the  furface  of  their  con¬ 
tained  ffuid,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  blood  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  heart  may  enter  the  arteries  without 
dilating  them  ;  and  therefore  no  contraction  of  the 
arteries  will  follow.  But  fince  the  larger  ar:eri!?s 
are  ftrong  elaftic  canals,  they  will  not  collapfe  even 
though  there  is  a  deficiency  of  their  diftending 
fluid,  but  they  will  remain  in  the  fmaliefl:  diameter 
of  their  contraction  i  and  therefore  if  there  fliould 
be  fo  great  a  lofs  of  the  fluids  that  the  arteries  are 
not  full  enough  in  this  their  greactfl:  contraction, 
it  is  evidently  impoifible  for  thelyftole  of  the  arteries 
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to  ad  Dpon  their  contained  humours,  and  there¬ 
fore  death  or  a  reft  of  them  all  will  follow.  But 
when  a  profufe  evacuation  has  only  eonfumed  fuch 
a  quantity  of  the  humours  that  the  arteries  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  diftended  in  fome  meafure  by  the  blood 
expelled  from  the  heart,  though  with  a  weak  force, 
the  circulation  will  not  altogether  ceafe,  but  be¬ 
come  languid  and  unequal  *,  and  therefore  for  the 
reafons  before-mentioned  the  arterial  and  nervous 
influx  into  the  mufcles  will  be  wavering  and  unfta- 
ble,  whence  a  trembling  will  follow.  Thus  we 
fee  in  the  killing  of  animals,  that  when  a  great 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  evacuated,  a  trembling 
follows.  After  profufe  diarrhasas,  cholera  mor¬ 
bus,  and  other  fuch  hidden  and  profufe  evacua¬ 
tions,  tremblings  enfue,  as  we  are  taught  by  daily 
obfervation. 

Why  from  drinking  too  much  of  any  kind  of 
liquor  ?  ]  When  liquors  arc  daily  taken  into  the 
body  in  a  great  quantity,  the  mafs  of  humours  to 
be  tranfmitted  through  the  veflTels  is  increafed  j 
whence  a  greater  diftenfion  of  the  veftels  will  en¬ 
fue,  beyortd  what  they  were  ufually  fubjedl  to;  but 
too  great  a  diftenfion,  efpecially  when  often  re¬ 
peated,  is  followed  with  a  morbid  weaknefs  in  the 
fibres,  as  was  faid  before  in  the  comment  to  §  25. 

3.  and  hence  the  veflels  may  indeed  be  more 
eafily  dilated,  but  then  they  will  re-adt  with  a  lefs 
force  upon  the  diftending  fluid  •,  and  yet  it  is  upon 
this  re-adtion  of  them  that  the  motion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  through  the  veffels  is  in  part  carr  ed  on,  as 
we  faid  before.  Befides  this,  when  the  liquors^ 
drank  have  been  difeharged  from  the  body  by 
urine,  fweat,  the  fibres  before  diftended  and 
weakened  do  not  contradt  themfelves  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  towards  their  axis,  fo  as  to  propel 
their  contained  fluid  equally  in  all  diredlions ;  and 
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hence  the  fame  confequences  will  follow  as  thofe 
before-mentioned  from  too  profufe  evacuations. 
Hence  the  re^fon  is  evident  why  thofe  who  are 
daily  accuftomed  to  the  abufe  of  warm  watery  li¬ 
quors,  by  drinking  them  in,  great  quantities,  are 
afterwards  fo  frequently  punifhed  with  a  trem- 
bling  of  the  limbs*,  which  diforders  are  ftill  more 
ihcreafed,  becaufe  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  from 
thefe  watery  drinks  being  augmented,  all  the  vef- 
fels  and  vifcera  are  more  weakened  ;  (fee  §  43. 

3.)  and  therefore  the  ultimate  elaboration  of 
the  moft  fubtle  fluid,  namely  the  nervous  fpirits^ 
will  be  lefs  happily  performed;  but  the  moft 
troublefome  trembling  of  all  frequently  follows 
from  the  abufe  of  wine  or  fermented  fpirits,  for 
there  is  a  much  greater  diftenfioh  of  all  the  veflels 
obferved  from  thefe  than  from  watery  drinks :  and 
hence  fuch  unhappy  people  are  obferved  to  be  al¬ 
together  trembling  and  incapable  of  the  feveral 
offices  of  life,  uniels  their  veins  are  conftanrly  kept 
diftended  with  wine;  and  thus  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  fame  liquors  again,  even 
againft  their  inclination,  and  even  in  oppofition 
to  their  better  knowledge  and  approbation.  See 
more  concerning  thefe  liquors  in  the  comment  to  ' 
§  605,  II. 
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SECT,  DCXXX. 

SU  C  H  a  trembling  is  cured  by  rcftoring 
the  equable  flux  and  preflfure  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  fluid  through  the  arteries,  and  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  from  the  brain  and  cerebellum  into 
the  moving  fibres  :  and  this  is  to  be  done  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  by  fuch  things  as 
diflblve  the  febrile  lent^r,  and  recover  the 
ftrength ;  ( §  606,  to  6 17. )  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  difeafe  it  is  relieved  by  fuch  things 
as  fpeediiy  reftore  the  loft  humours,  and 
ftrengthen  the  fibres  and  vifcera.  (See  §  46, 
to  50.) 

It  appears  from  phyfiology  that  a  free  courfe 
of  the  fpirits  is  necefiary  from  the  encephalon, 
flowing  through  the  nerves  into  the  moving  fibres, 
to  perform  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles ;  and  alfo  at 
the  fame  time  for  the  blood  to  be  freely  diftributed 
by  the  artery  throughout  the  whole  fubflance  of 
the  mufcle  :  but  whatever  impedes  this  influx,  ei¬ 
ther  by  injuring  the  encephalon,  medulla  fpinalis 
or  nerves  thence  ariflng,  deflroys  the  motion  of 
the  mufcles  ;  but  alfo  the  feme  is  likewife  true  of 
the  arteries  tending  to  the  mufcles.  So  foon  there¬ 
fore  as  a  due  quantity  of  both  thefe  fluids  are  fent 
to  a  mufcle,  while  both  the  veflfels  and  fluids  are 
pervious,  thefe  motions  ,  are  excited  in  all  the  vo¬ 
luntary  mufcles  by  the  leafl  influence  of  the  will, 
as  we  find  ourfelves  able  to  perform  them  with  eafe, 
pleafure,  and  a  certain  conftancy  during  health  : 
trembling  will  therefore  be  cured  by  this  means,  as 

it 
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ic  confilts  in  a  wavering  or  inftable  difpofition  of 
the  mufcles  betwixt  contraction  and  relaxation ; 
(fee  §  627.)  and  therefore  it  fuppofes  an  incapaci¬ 
ty  in  the  mufcles  conftantly  to  perform  their  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  this  equable  and  nervous  influx  of 
the  arterial  fluid  cannot  be  reftored,  the  tremblino- 
remains  incurable,  as  it  is  obferved  fometimes  ; 
for  example,  when  fuch  a  change  has  been  made 
in  the  corporeal  organ  (by  which  the  mind  as  long 
as  it  is  united  to  the  body  determines  the  motion 
of  the  fpirits  into  all  and  every  one  of  the  mufcles) 
that  thence  the  equable  influx  of  the  fpirits  into  the 
mufcles  is  difturbed  in  its  determination  by  this  its 
firfl:  fpring  or  corporeal  origin. 

But  in  a  febrile  trembling  one  ought  carefully  to 
diftinguifli  whether  it  be  obfervable  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe.  For  in  the 
beginning  the  fever  cannot  yet  be  accufed  of  waft¬ 
ing  too  much  the  vital  fluids,  unlefs  very  profufe 
evacuations  have  been  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  which  may  be  eafily  known  :  but  at  this 
time  of  the  fever  the  trembling  ufually  arifesfroin 
a  lentor,  by  which  name  we  underftand  -every  ob- 
ftacle  impeding  the  free  motion  of  the  humours 
thixmgh  the  extremities  of  the  fmall  vefleis  where 
the  impediment  is  formed,  whether  from  a  fault  of 
the  veffcls  or  humours,  or  of  both  together  ;  and 
therefore  the  removal  of  this  lentor  will  likewife 
cure  the  trembling.  But  in  what  manner  this  len^ 
tor  ought  to  be  removed,  and  what  different  reme¬ 
dies  are  required  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  fufliT 
cienriy  declared  at  large  under  the  aphorifms  above 
cited.  But  every  thing  which  removes  the  lentor 
likewife  reftores  the  ftrength,  becaufe  the  weaknefs 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fever  proceeds  from  ob- 
ftrudion,  and  not  from  inanition.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  difeafe  the  lentor  being  diffoived  by 
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proper  remedies,  and  a  due  moderation  of  the  fevep 
itfelf,  the  trembling  that  attends  requires  ^  very 
different  method  of  cure.  For  then  it  arifes  either 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  nervous  and  arterial  fluids^ 
or  from  a  too  weak  motion  of  the  humours  thro* 
the  veffels.  The  indication  therefore  calls  for  a 
reftitution  of  what  is  loft  with  the  greateft  expedi¬ 
tion,  or  elfe  for  an  increafe  of  their  too  weak  mo¬ 
tion.  The  firft  is  performed  by  taking  in  fuch 
nourifhment  often  and  in  fmall  quantities,  as  may 
be  digefted  by  the  fundtions  of  the  body  now 
weakened  by  the  difeafe,  and  fo  as  to  be  eafily  con¬ 
verted  into  healthy  humours :  but  concerning  thefc 
fee  what  has  been  faid  in  the  comment  to  §  28. 
But  too  weak  a  motion  of  the  humours  is  to  be 
increafed  chiefly  by  ftrengthening  the  veffels  and 
vifcera  :  for  during  the  violence  of  the  fever  all  the 
veffels  were  too  much  diftended  by  the  humours 
overheated  and  rarefied  by  their  too  great  motion ; 
but  after  the  fever  is  abated,  the  body  exhaufted  of 
its  beft  juices  grows  languid,  the  veffels  collapfe, 
and  are  weakened  by  the  too  great  diftenfion  pre¬ 
ceding,  whence  it  is  neceffary  to  ftrengthen  them ; 
but  by  what  means  they  may  be  thus  ftrengthened 
has  been  alfo  explained  under  the  aphorifm  ci!;ed 
in  the  text.  But  here  more  efpecially  fridtions  and 
exercifes  of  the  body  are  of  the  greateft  ufe,becaufe 
by  thefe  means  the  veffels  and  vifcera  are  happily 
ftrengthened,  and  the  celerity  of  the  motion  of  the 
humours  may  be  thus  increafed  at  pleafure,  without 
ted  uTe  of  any  ftimulating  remedies.  But  by  increaf- 
ing  the  ftrength  of  the  veffels  and  vifcera,  the  ingef- 
ted  aliments  are  fooner  and  better  changed  into  our 
own  nature,  and  therefore  by  the  fame  remedies  a 
fpeedy  reftitution  Vv'ill  be  made  of  the  loft  hu¬ 
mours. 
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From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  the 
method  w'hich  is  beft  to  cure  a  febrile  trernbling  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  is  altogether  pernicious 
when  applied  in  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  re- 
verfe :  this  will  appear  more  evide'nt  by  example. 
When  in  an  acute  inflammatory  fever  the  lentor 
renders  the  circulation  of  the  blood  difficult  and 
unequal  through  the  veflTels  of  the  encephalon,  all 
the  fun(fl:ions  of  that  vifeus  may  be  difturbed.,  and 
confequently  a  trembling  produced ;  but  in  this 
cafe  repeated  bleeding  with  cooling  clyfters,  anti- 
phlogiflic  purges,  a  thin  diet,f5?r.  are  of  the  greatefl: 
ufe.  But  if  in  the  end  of  an  acute  fever  the  body, 
being  exhaulfcd  by  the  difeafe  and  preceding  eva¬ 
cuations,  is  invaded  with  a  trembling,  in  that  cafe 
thefe  remedies  will  increafe  the  caufe  of  the  trem^ 
bling,  namely  too  great  inanition,  and  bring  on 
confequences  certainly  pernicious.  But  flefh-broths, 
a  nioderate  ufe  of  wine  with  fridlions,  exercife  of 
body,  corroborating  and  ftimylating  cordials, 
are  then  of  the  greatefl:  ufe,  when  in  the  firfl:  cafe 
they  would  have  been  highly  pernicious.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  in  the  cure  of  a  febrile 
trembling  one  ought  to  attend  to  the  tiuie  of  the 
difeafe  wherein  it  hgppenf. 
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Of  Anxiety  or  Oppreffion  in  Fevers- 
SECT.  DCXXXI. 

NGUISH  or  anxiety  in  fevers  has  for 
its  caufe  an  obftrudtion  of  the  blood 
coming  out  of  the  heart ;  which  therefore 
fuppofcs  that  the  courfe  of  it  through  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries  is 
almoft  imprad:icable ;  hence  it  alfo  fuppofes 
a  fpafm  or  cramp  of  the  fmall  contracted  vef- 
fels,  or  elfe  that  the  inflammatory  matter  is 
very  incapable  of  pafling  through  them  :  the 
like  anguifh  weobferve  from  an  obftruCtioii  in 
the  courfe  of  the  blood  through  the  vena  por~ 
tarum  from  the  fame  caufes,  becaufe  all  \h-e 
venal  blood  brought  thither  from  the  caeliac 
and  mefenteric  arteries,  being  incapable  of  re¬ 
turning,  ftagnates,  diflends  the  veflels,  and  re- 
fifts  the  affluent  blood  coming  next  from  the 
arteries,  whence  it  produces  all  the  difordens 
that  either  do  or  may  follow  from  thence  ; 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  two  caufes  of 
anxiety  ought  to  be  very  carefully  obferved  and 
treated  in  every  acute  difeafe. 

Pain  and  anguilh  are  thofe  things  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  rendering  the  condition  of  man  miferable ; 
and  therefore  thefe  are  fo  much  detefted  by  human 
nature,  that  we  ufe  all  our  endeawurs  to  remove 
every  thing  which  may  be  the  caufe  thereof.  But 
as  thedifpleafingfenfationinthe  mind  which  wecall 
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pain  cannot  be  explained  in  words  (fee  §  220)  fo 
jthe  fame  is  alfo  true  of  anxiety  ;  for  he  only  is  fen- 
fible  of  this  who  fufFers  the  anpjuilh.  But  although 
.we  cannot  diftindtly  underltand  that  change  in  the 
mind  which  attends  anguifti,  yet  we  may  be  able 
to  enquire  into  the  changes  which  arife  in  the  body 
from  the  perception  of  anxiety  in  the  mind  :  for 
this  will  be  fiifficient  for  the  purpofes  of  the  phyli- 
cian,  whofc  bufinefs  is  the  care  of  the  body  and  not 
of  the  mind.  We  fhall  therefore  carefully  fearch  af¬ 
ter  the  corporeal  changes,  which  either  precede  or 
accompany  the  fenfe  of  anguilh  *,  ’and  when  thefe 
are  known  we  fhall  fee  by  what  methods,  and  by 
what  remedies  thofe  changes  may  be  fpeediiy  and 
fafcly  removed,  becaufe  this  mofl  troublefome  dif- 
iorder  requires  fpeedy  relief. 

When  the  heart  cannot  expel  the  blood  contained 
in  its  cavities  by  driving  it  forward  through  the  ar¬ 
teries,  anguifh  is  perceived,  and  the  greater  as  the 
obftecle  impeding  the  free  egrefs  of  the  blood  from 
the  heart  is  more  powerful  or  refifling.  But  fo  long 
as  life  continues  an  ingrefs  of  the  venal  blood  into 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  an  expulfion  of  it 
from  thence  into  the  arteries  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ' 
(fee  the  comment  to  §  i  ) ;  and  therefore  in  this 
cafe  anxiety  denotes  that  life  is  dangeroiifly  attacked 
even  in  its  fountain  head ;  and  therefore  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  how  much  danger  then  attends.  But  that  the 
fenfe  of  anguifh  is  then  perceived,  when  the  free 
egrefs  of  the  blood  is  hindered  from  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  appears  from  the  moft  certain  obferva- 
tions.  For  towards  death  the  moft  intolerable  an- 
guilh  attends,  and  the  laft  agonies  and  ftruggles  of 
dying  people  feem  to  be  nothing  more.  Thofe 
unhappy  people  who  have  polypofe  concretions  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  larger  blood-veflcis 
near  the  heart,  fuffer  the  moft  dreadful  anxieties, 
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whenever  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  accelerated  by 
a  bodily  exercife  ;  whereas  when  they  are  perfectly 
at  reft,  they  find  themfelves  well  enough,  becaufe 
the  blood  moving  gently,  eafily  flips  by,  and  is 
expelled  through  the  arteries.  Does  it  not  therefore 
feem  that  as  the  fenfe  of  pain  denotes  that  a  dif- 
folution  is  threatened  to  the  nervous  fibres  arifing 
from  the  brain,  fo  anguifh  denotes  the  vital  vifcera 
and  life  itfelf  to  be  in  danger  ?  Certain  we  are,  that 
the  heart  however  fwiftly  agitated  in  a  moft  acute 
fever,  and  the  lungs  fluffed  up  with  impervious 
blood  in  peripneumonia  patients,  do  neither  of  them 
feel  pain,  but  the  moft  intolerable  fenfe  of  anguifh 
is  perceived,  obliging  the  patient  even  againft  his 
will  to  alter  his  fituation  of  body,  or  to  ufe  any 
Other  endeavour  to  alleviate  fo  delperate  a  malady. 
But  whether  or  no  as  the  idea  of  pain  is  excited  in 
the  mind  by  the  extenfion  of  the  nervous  fibres 
arifing  from  the  brain,  fo  the  fenfe  of  anguifh  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  nerves  dilperfed  through  the  vital 
vifcera  from  the  cerebellum,  but  not  from  the  brain, 
muft  remain  a  queftion,  however  probable. 

But  fince  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  drives^ 
the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
left  ventricle  propels  the  blood  thro’  the  aorta,  it  is 
evident  that  the  caufe  of  anxiety,  namely  the 
obftrudled  egrefs  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  may 
refide  both  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  in  the  aorta. 
But  fuch  an  impediment  or  obftacle  is  moft  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  becaufe  the 
blood  propelled  by  the  right  ventricle  into  the  large 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  immediately  ob¬ 
liged  to  pafs  fhrough  its  moft  narrow  exremities 
into  the  veins,  and  from  them  into  the  left  ventri¬ 
cle  ;  and  therefore  the  blood  will  hefitate  immedi¬ 
ately  in  its  paflage  through  the  lungs.  Eveii  the 
blood  being  propelled  through  the  narrow  ej^tremi*? 
ties  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  beconjes  fit  to  flow 
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through  all  the  other  veffels  in  the  body,  as  is  de- 
monftrated  by  phyfiology  •,  and  therefore  when  the 
blood  arrives  into  the  left  ventricle,  it  will  be  able 
to  pafs  through  the  extremities  of  the  aorta,  unlefs 
it  be  altered  in  its  oourfe  through  the  lungs,  either 
from  a  narrownefs  of  the  velTcls,  an  error  of  place, 
or  a  lofs  of  its  mod  fluid  parts,  with  cold, 
Moreover,  while  there  is  an  obdacle  or  impediment 
about  the  extremities  of  the  aorta,  hindering  the 
left  ventricle  from  freely  difehargiqg  its  blood,  that 
will  alfo  prevent  the  pulmonary  veins  from  dif- 
charging  their  blood  into  the  left  ventricle ;  hence 
the  lungs  will  be  duffed  up  in  a  little  time,  and  a 
great  rcfidance  formed  to  the  right  ventricle. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  anxiety  arifes  from  the 
egrefs  of  the  blood  impeded  from  the  heart,  and 
dagnating  more  efpecially  in  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle;  and  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

But  as  we  here  treat  of  anxiety  as  a  fymptom  in 
fevers,  the  obdrufled  courfeof  the  blood  willarife 
either  from  a  fpafm  and  condridion  of  the  fmall 
veflels,  or  from  the  impervioufners  of  the  blood  to 
be  tranfmitted,  which,  in  this  cafe,  almod  con- 
ftantly  proceeds  from  an  inflammatory  vifeidity 
therein.  For  although  many  other  caufes,  as  for 
example,  feirrhous  or  fuppurating  tumours,  dj’c. 
by  an  external  comprclTion  may  dreighten  the  vef¬ 
fels,  and  impede  the  free  egrels  of  the  blood  from 
the  heart,  and  alfo  polypofe  concretions,  and  a 
rpucous,  cold,  indifpoficion  of  the  blood,  fffc.  may 
render  it  impervious  through  the  veffels,  yet  thefe 
have  no  lhare  in  the  p  efenc  confideration,  becaufe 
we  here  treat  only  of  the  hiftory  of  a  fever  and  its 
fymptoms. 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  fame  effed  mud 
follow,  whether  the  capacity  of  the  veffels  bedimi- 
nifhed,  without  altering  the  fluids,  or  whether  the 
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veffels  retaining  the  fame  capacity  the  fluids  become 
kfs  pervious,  as  we  explained  it  more  at  large  in  the 
hiftory  of  obflrudion.  But  that  the  capacity  of  the 
veflels  may  be  kflened,  when  their  mufcular  fibres, 
are  contraded  with  a  fpafm,  we  are  taught  by  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations.  For  the  arteries  ad 
upon  their  contained  fluids,  not  only  by  their  elaf- 
licity,  but  they  have  alfo  truly  (nnkular  fibres,  as 
we  are  taught  from  anatomy,  by  the  contradion  of 
which  fibres  the  capacity  of  the  arteries  may  be 
ftreightened  :  but  that  the  contraction  of  thefe  fi¬ 
bres  may  be  increafed  is  evident  from  what  follows. 
When  the  moll;  healthy  perfon  is  fuddenly  [truck 
with  fear,  every  part  of  the  body  is  contraded  and 
looks  pale^  for  .the  arteries  being  conftringed  by  a 
fpafm  of  their  mufcular  fibres  repel  back  the  red 
blood,  as  is  evident  even  to  the  eye  in  the  whole 
external  fkin.  But  that  the  fame  conltridion  like*., 
wife  happens  in  the  internal  parts  we  are  taught 
from  the  fighings,  anguifli  or  oppreflion,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  refpiration  which  then  happens  from  the  dif¬ 
ficult  paflfage  of  the  blood  through  the  extremities 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  contraded  with  a  fpafm. 
The  fame  thing  likewife  appears  in  the  cold  fit  of 
intermitting  fevers ;  for  the  extremities  of  the  vef- 
fels  being  contraded,  and  the  powers  of  the  heart 
weakened,  as  is  evident  from  thepalenefs,  a  great 
refiftance  begins  to  arife  to  the  blood  expelled  from 
the  heart,  and  from  thence  often  follows  very  great 
anxiety  during  the  time  of  the  cold  fit  in  fevers, 
efpecially  when  fevere  ;  and  even  thofe  who  die  of 
thefe  fevers  almoft  conftantly  perilh  in  the  cold 
fit. 

But  the  imperviournefs  of  the  humours  to  be 
tranfmitted  through  the  veflels,  without  kflfening 
the  capacity  of  the  laft,  may  hinder  their  free  courfe 
through  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
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aorta.  For  (as  we  faid  before  in  the  comment  to 
§  382.  N°.  8.j  there  is  a  natural  propenfity  in  our 
blood  to  concretion,  whence  it  fpontaneoufly  con¬ 
cretes  by  reft :  and  health  remains  fo  long  as  the 
efficacy  of  tlie  veflels  and  vifcera  is  able  to  fubduq 
this  inclination  in  the  blood  to  concrete.  But  it  was 
proved  before  (§  587.)  where  we  treated  of  the 
cffed  of  fevers,  that  they  expelled  the  moft  fluid 
parts  of  the  humours,  and  incraflated  the  reft  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  blood’s  cohcfion  may  be 
increafed  by  a  fever,  and  confequently  its  palTage 
through  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  may  be 
thereby  hindered.  But  when  this  fault  of  an  in- 
creafed  cohefion  arifes  in  the  blood,  alinoft  the  firft 
fign  thereof  is  perceived  in  the  lungs,  becaufe  the 
blood  is  drove  immediately  from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery.  Hence  follows  a  difficult  and  fhort  refpira- 
tion,  a  toffing  or  reftlefsnefs  of  the  body,  anguifli 
and  ill-fufferings  of  the  patient,  as  they  are  called 
by  Hippocrates,  which  afford  certain  figns,  where¬ 
by  we  are  taught  that  fuch  an  impervioufnefs  arifes 
in  the  blood  as  begins  to  impede  its  free  courfe 
through  the  ends  of  the  arteries.  Hence  in  all 
acute  difeafes  thefe  figns  arejuftly  efteemed  of  the 
worft  import. 

The  fame  anguifli  we  likewife  fee  arife  from  the 
obftru6led  courie  of  the  blood  through  the  vena 
portarum  from  the  fame  caufes.]  Another  caufe  of 
anguifli,  and  a  very  frequent  one,  is  the  blood’s 
courfe  impeded  through  the  branches  of  the  vena 
portarum,  likewife  occafioned  by  the  veflels  con- 
ilringed  with  a  fpafm,  or  from  an  impervioufnefs 
of  the  blood.  For  it  is  well  known  from  phyfiology 
that  all  the  venal  blood  of  the  ftomach,  inteftincs, 
mefentery,  pancreas,  fpleen,  andomentum,  is  all  col- 
kdled  in  the  one  vena  porta,  except  that  fmall  por¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  blood,  which  remaining  after  it  has 
performed  the  nutrition  of  thofe  parts,  is  fent  into 
the  cava  by  particular  veins  ;  but  the  porta  having 
entered  the  liver  acquires  a  ftrong  coat  like  that  of 
the  arteries,  and  immediately  after  dividing  into 
large  brancheSj  it  is  then  diftributed  in  an  infinite 
number  of  fmaller  veflels  throughout  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  liver,  and  having  completed  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  bile,  the  remaining  blood  is  received 
by  the  fmall  veins,  and  poured  into  the  cava  Ic 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  blood  conveyed  from 
the  chylificative  vifeera  into  the  ve-na  portarum, 
mufl:  again  pafs  through  converging  veflels,  fo  as 
to  become  twice  venal  before  it  returns  to  the 
heart :  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  tranf- 
mifllon  of  the  humours  thro’  the  liver  mufl:  be  more 
difficult,  as  the  venal  blood  mufl:  be  forced  thro’  the 
ultimate  fmall  extremities  of  the  vena  portarum  in 
the  liver  without  any  new  or  additional  force  from 
the  heart  ^  and  therefore  an  impediment  or  obftruc- 
tion  may  be  eafily  formed  to  the  free  courfe  of  the 
humours  through  this  part,  in  thofe  people  who 
are  deprived  of  the  healthy  exercifes  of  body.  But 
whether  the  obftru6tion  be  formed  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  extremities  of  the  vena  portarum  diftributed 
through  the  liver,  or  in  the  biliary  duds,  or  in  the 
common  excretory  duds  of  the  latter,  the  effed 
V/ill  be  nearly  the  fame ;  namely,  the  courfe  of  the 
blood  thro’  the  vena  portarum  will  be  impeded,  and 
therefore  the  venal  lyftem  of  the  chylificative  vif¬ 
eera  will  not  be  able  to  empty  themfelves  into  that' 
vein  :  but  thefe  veins  remaining  full  and  diftended, 
the  arterial  blood  brought  by  the  cjeliac  and  mefen- 
teric  arteries,  which  ought  to  difeharge  themfelves 
into  thefe  veins,  will  likewife  ftagnate,  and  there¬ 
fore.  a  greater  refiflance  will  arife  in  thefe  arteries  to 
the  blood  fent  through  the  aorta  j  therefore  the  left 
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ventricle  of  the  heart  will  be  lefs  able  to  empty  ix- 
felf  into  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  until  thofe  obfta- 
cles  are  removed,  or  the  other  branches  arming 
from  the  aorta  being  dilated,  may  receive  the 
blood  which  otherwiie  ufed  to  pafs  through  the 
caeliac  and  mefenteric  arteries. 

Perhaps  from  this  caufe  it  is  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  being  drove  through  the  emulgent 
and  adjacent  arteries,  a  greater  quantity  of  urine  is 
feparated,  which  is  a  fymptom  commonly  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  kind  of  anguifh  ;  and  this  more  elpeci- 
ally,  if  it  derived  its  origin  from  a  fpafm  or  convul- 
five  conftridlion  of  the  veflels,  from  an  inordinate 
motion  of  the  fpirits.  For  {ceteris  paribus)  the 
quantity  of  fecerned  liquor  will  be  greater,  as  a 
laro-er  quantity  of  the  humour  from  whence  it  is 
feparated  is  applied  to  the  fecrctory  organs  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time. 

This  kind  of  anguifti  very  often  occurs  in  prac¬ 
tice,  namely,  that  arifing  from  an  obftruded  courfe 
of  the  blood  through  the  vena  por^arum.  For  in 
many  people,  who  feem  in  other  refpeds  healthy, 
an  intolerable  anguilh  arifes  of  a  fudden ;  and  is 
fucceeded  with  moft  troublefome  vomitings,  and 
foon  after  the  whole  body  appears  difcoloured,  as 
in  a  jaundice,  whereupon  the  anguilh  then  ceafes  : 
afterwards  the  bile  mixed  with  the  blood  is  gradu¬ 
ally  walked  out  by  urine,  the  yellow  colour  of  th^ 
fkin  vanilhes,  and  recovers  its  healthy  appearance  ; 
but  fome  weeks  after  this,  more  or  lefs,  thefe  fymp- 
toms  ufually  return  again  in  the  fame  order.  The 
dilTeaion  of  dead  bodies  has  taught  us  (as  we  lhall 
declare  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
a  jaundice)  thatin  thefe  people  the  common,  or  elfe 
the  cyftic  dud  of  the  bile  is  fo  obftruded  by  fmall 
(tones,  concreted  bile,  a  tumour  of  theadjacent  parts, 
i^c.  that  the  bile  feparated  from  the  blood  of  the  vena 
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portarum  cannot  evacuate  iifelf  by  thofe  ways  ? 
whence  it  is  accumulated,  diftends  the  receptacles 
in  which  it  is  colledted,  and  fills  the  biliary  ducts, 
fo  as  to  obftru^t  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum 
from  whence  the  bile  ought  to  be  lecerned,  whence 
the  greateft  anguifh  enfues,  until  the  bile  is  repel- 
kd  by  vomiting,  as  a  falutary  effort  of  nature,  of 
by  mixing  with  the  blood  it  occafions  a  jaundice^ 
For  when  a  perfon  vomits,  the  vifcera  contained 
in  the  abdomen  are  all  of  them  compreffed  with  a 
powerful  force,  by  the  convulfive  motion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles ;  and  by  this 
compreffure  the  fecerned  bile  is  repelled  with  a  re¬ 
trograde  motion  into  the  branches  of  the  vena  por¬ 
tarum  ;  through  which  it  either  returns  by  the 
correfponding  branches  of  the  vena  cava  into  the 
blood,  or  elfe  is  often  repelled  back  with  the  blood 
of  the  vena  portarum  into  the  arteries.  For  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  may  be  retrograde^ 
fo  as  to  refemble  that  in  the  veins,  if  a  greater  re- 
fiftance  is  made  towards  the  arterial  extremities,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  power  urging  their  contained  fluid  from 
the  bafls  towards  the  apex  (as  was  faid  in  the  com¬ 
ment  to  §  1 41.  I.)  Since  therefore  a  refiftancd 

is  formed  in  thefe  veins  to  the  courfe  of  the  arterial 
blood  flowing  into  them,  by  fome  obftacle  placed 
about  the  extremities  of  the  vena  portarum  j  there¬ 
fore  when  thefe  parts  are  compreffed  by  vomiting, 
the  blood  may  be  repelled  into  the  arteries,  more 
efpecially  as  there  are  no  valves  In  the  branches  of 
the  porta  difperfed  through  the  mefentery,  which 
might  refifl  this  retrograde  courfe  of  the  blood,  as 
we  are  taught  by  Ruyfch  From  hence  alfo  ap¬ 
pears  the  reafon  why  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  being 
diftended  with  flatulencies,  anxiety  follows,  becaufe 
the  veffels  being  compreffed  by  the  tumour  of  thefe 

parts 
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parts  hinder  the  free  coiirfe  of  the.  humours ;  but 
this  anguifh  is  immediately  relieved  upon  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  flatus. 

If  therefore  anxiety  arifes  in  an  acute  difeafe,  it 
always  deferves  the  ftri(5teft  attention,  fince  it  is  of¬ 
ten  followed  with  fo  many  bad  confequences,  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  aphorifm  next  following,  Phy- 
ficians  often  repent  too  late  the  errors  committed  in 
this  refpedt,  when  for  want  of  caution,  and  through 
hurry  of  bufinefs,  they  have  negleded  the  com¬ 
plaints  from  anguifh.  A  diligent  enquiry  ought 
therefore  to  be  always  made  after  the  caufe  of  the 
anguifh,  and  the  part  of  the  body,  wherein  it  is 
feated.  For  the  greatefl  danger  attends  the  an¬ 
guifh  arifing  from  the  courfe  of  the  blood  impeded 
through  the  pulmonary  arteries  :  but  that  is  lefs 
dangerous  vvhich  proceeds  from  an  obflrnded  paf- 
fage  of  the  blood  through  the  vena  portarum, 
though  even  thence  the  worfl  confequences  may 
follow  :  but  that  kind  of  anguifh  is  of  all  the  leaft 
dangerous,  which  arifes  from  flatulencies  and  a 
fpafmodic  contradtidn  of  the  veffcls  through  an  in¬ 
ordinate  motion  of  the  fpirits,  as  is  often  obferved 
in  hyflerical  and  hypochondriacal  people.  But  by 
what  figns  thefe  different  kinds  of  anguifh  may  be 
diftinguiflied,  will  be  declared  hereafter. 
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F  therefore  fuch  an  anguifli  (§  631.) 


1  continues  long,  it  occalions  polypofe  con¬ 
cretions  about  the  vital  organs,  inflamma¬ 
tions,  fudden  gangrenes  with^an  intolerable 
opprefljon  and  agonies,  foon  followed  with 
death  ;  bat  if  the  anguifh  is  feated  in  the  hy¬ 
pochondria,  it  then  occafions  the  greateft  un- 
eafinefs  abotit  the  flomach,  becaufe  the  other 
vifcera  have  their  fenfation  lefs  exquifite ;  af¬ 
ter  this  it  occafions  fudden  putrefadlions  of 
the  blood  in  the  large  and  weaker  vcfTels  of 
thefe  hypochondriacal  vifcera ;  whence  gan¬ 
grenes,  a  puirefadlion  of  the  liver,  and  a  fatal 
dyfentery  from  the  putrid  matter. 

If  the  caufe  of  anxiety  is  feated  in  the  vital 
vifcera,  namely  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  it  denotes 
that  the  courfe  of  the  blood  is  impeded  from  the 
heart,  as  was  faid  in  the  preceding  aphorifm.  But 
this  diforder  is  known  to  attend  from  the  injury  of 
the  vital  addons ;  namely  the  pulfe  and  refpiration. 
For  as  the  blood  cannot  be  freely  expelled  from  the 
heart,  the  arteries  will  not  be  dilated,  whence  the 
pulfe  will  be  weak  and  wavering  ;  and  from  the 
fame  caufe  there  will  be  in  a  little  time  a  coldnefs 
of  the  extreme  parts,  becaufe  the  blood  cannot  be 
propelled  to  the  mofl:  diftant  parts  of  the  body. 
But  fince  a  dilatation  of  the  lungs  by  the  infpired 
air  is  required  to  give  a  free  courfe  to  the  blood, 
expelled  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
through  the  narrow  ends  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 
and  it  was  demonftrated  in  the  preceding  aphorifm 
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that  the  courfe  of  the  blood  would  foon  be  ob- 
llruded  through  the  lungs,  if  the  obftacle  to  the 
free  egrefs  of  the  blood  lay  originally  in  the  aorta  ; 
from  thence  the  reafon  is  evident,  why  in  this 
kind  of  anguilh  the  patient  ufes  all  the  efforts  of 
refpiration  to  procure  a  paffage  to  the  blood  hefi- 
tating  in  the  pulmonary  artery ;  hence  thofe  figh- 
ings  with  a  lliort  and  difficult  refpiration,  which 
they  endeavour  to  relieve  by  fitting  up  in  the  bed 
with  an  ere6t  pofture  of  body,  all  which  are  much 
condemned  in  acute  difeafes  by  Hippocrates.  There¬ 
fore  a  difficult  refpiration  with  a  wavering  pulfe 
and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  denote  that  the 
caufe  of  anguiffi  is  feated  about  the  vital  organs, 
and  that  death  is  at  hand,  unlefs  timely  relief  be 
given. 

For  when  the  blood  hefitates  in  the  venous 
finus’s  and  auricles,  incapable  of  being  propelled 
through  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  it  ftag- 
nates  and  concretes  in  a  fhort  time,  fince  it  is  in 
its  own  nature  fo  apt  to  congeal,  even  in  a  healthy 
perfon.  But  the  moft  fluid  parts  feparating  from 
the  groffer,  will  as  yet  be  able  to  pafs  through  the 
arteries,  while  the  reft  becomes  fo  much  more  in- 
fpiffated,  and  forms  polypofe  concretions,  which 
frequently  are  incapable  of  being  diffolved  ever 
after  during  life,  if  the  patient  recovers  from  the 
prefent  danger.  Moreover,  while  the  impervious 
blood  is  urged  into  the  narrow  extremities  of  the 
arteries  by  the  force  of  the  adjacent  heart,  and  is 
more  powerfully  agitated  by  the  fever  (fee  §  371.) 
the  vital  vifeera  will  be  inflamed,  and  for  the 
fame  reafgn  the  inflammation  there  raifed  will 
fuddenly  turn  into  a  gangrene  ffee  §  328,  and 
422.)  which  is  certainly  and  fpeedily  mortal  (fee 
§432.)  as  frequently  is  known  by  fad  inftances  in 
a  moft  violent  peripneumony.  At  the  fame  time 
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there  is  alfo  an  intolerable  opprelTion,  which  obliges 
the  unhappy  patient  to  be  continually  changing  his 
pofture  of  body,  and  tofling  himfelf  every  way 
in  the  bed,  ’till  the  lungs  being  totally  fluffed  up, 
the  patient  expires  fuffocated. 

But  if  the  anguifh  is  feated  in  the  hypochon¬ 
dria,  ]  Although  this  kind  of  anguifh  is  not 
fo  fatal  as  the  firfl,  yet  many  bad  confequences 
are  to  be  feared  from  thence,  and  it  likewife  op- 
preffes  the  patient  with  the  mofl  intolerable  fenfe 
of  anguifh  or  uneafinefs.  But  this  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  former  in  that  the  refpiration  is  not 
fo  much  impeded,  and  the  pulfe  of  the  artery, 
though  feverifh,  is  fufficiently  free.  But  it  ought 
more  efpeciaily  to  be  obferved,  that  although  the 
chief  obftacle  to  the  courfe  of  the  blood  through 
the  vena  portarum  lies  in  the  liver,  yet  the  chief 
fenfe  of  illnefs  is  perceived  about  the  ftomach,  and 
more  efpeciaily  about  its  upper  orifice,  which  is 
ufually  called  cardia ;  for  in  this  place  the  patient 
has  a  mofl  troublefome  fenfe  of  opprefling  weight, 
foon  after  which  they  look  yellow  as  in  a  jaundice 
by  the  return  of  the  bile  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 
To  this  place  they  always  point,  and  I  have  even 
fometimes  feen  them  beat  it  with  their  fifl,  when 
they  have  been  impatient  of  the  extreme  anguifh. 
We  know  from  anatomy  that  large  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair  are  feated  round  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  flomach,  and  from  thence  they  are  diflribnted 
through  all  the  other  vlfcera  of  the  abdomen  ;  per¬ 
haps  hence  proceeds  that  fenfe  of  anguifh  in  this 
part,  when  the  circulation  of  the  humours  through 
the  abdominal  vifeera  is  diflurbed  from  the  courfe 
of  the  blood  being  impeded  through  the  extre¬ 
mities  ot  the  vena  portarum  in  the  liver.  For  al¬ 
though  in  the  other  vifeera  from  the  fame  caufe  a 
great  diflenfion  may  arife,  when  the  arteries  cannot 
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in  the  mean  time  empty  themfelves  of  the  blood 
which  they  bring  into  the  veins,  yet  either  thefe 
vifcera  are  lefs  fenfible,  or  at  leaft  the  fenfe  of  an- 
guifh  from  that  caufe  is  not  perceived  in  other 
parts :  I  have  often  feen  wandering  pains  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  abdomen,  fometimes  about  the 
fpleen,  and  fometimes  in  the  inteftines,  which  have 
preceded  a  periodical  jaundice ;  and  the  like  ob- 
iervations  we  read  to  have  been  made  by  others : 
but  then  this  fenfe  of  anguifli  and  indifpofition  lies 
chiefly  about  the  flomach.  When  Helmont  ob- 
ferved  this,  he  pronounced,  I5lerus  namque  nuj- 
quam  alibi  viget  magis^  quam  in  atrio  flomachi^ 
unde  fuas  excitat  anxietates  ti?  fufpiria^  dejignans 
ibidem  tejferam  fu£  feroci^e  verfari,  That  a 
jaundice  reigned  in  no  part  more  than  in  the 
entrance  of  the  flomach,  from  whence  it  excites 
its  anguifh  and  fighings,  difplaying  there  the 
“  figns  of  its  violence.” 

If  now  we  confider  that  the  blood  flagnates  in 
the  whole  fyflem  of  the  vena  portarum,  and  that 
the  whole  liver  is  Huffed  up  with  impervious  blood, 
it  will  eafily  appear  how  many  and  how  great  dif- 
orders  are  to  be  thence  feared.  For  the  blood  of  the 
vena  portarum  contains  the  immediate  matter  of  the 
bile  to  be  feparated  by  the  intricate  fabric  of  the 
liver ;  but  the  veflels  containing  the  bile  al¬ 
ready  fecreted  are  compreffed  by  the  adjacent  ob- 
ftruded  and  diftended  veflels,  and  frequently  alfo 
the  excretory  du6ls  of  both  kinds  of  bile,  name¬ 
ly  the  cyftic  and  hepatic,  are  obftrudled  in  thefe 
difeafes,  whence  the  worfl  putrefadlion  mufl  be 
expedled.  For  it  is  obferved  that  the  bile  very 
fpeedily  corrupts  by  flagnating,  as  it  alfo  does  by 
too  great  a  febrile  heat  and  in  the  dead  bodies  of 
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animals  the  firft  figns  of  beginning  putrefaction 
appear  about  the  liver.  If  now  the  blood  is  at 
the  fame  time  urged  in  thefe  obftruCted  vefTels  by 
the  force  of  a  fever,  there  is  juft  reafon  to  fear  a 
deftruClion  of  the  veftels,  an  extravafation  of  the 
humours  and  a  gangrene,  and  this  more  efpecially 
as  the  liver  is  fo  foft  and  pliable,  that  its  tender 
fabric  may  be  eafily  broke  even  by  a  rough  hand¬ 
ling.  Hence  the  reafon  is  evident  why  a  moft 
putrid  vomica  or  abfcefs  is  fo  often  found  in  the 
liver  after  a  jaundice ;  and  why  when  the  liver 
is  fometimes  diftblved  into  a  putrid  mafs,  the 
moft  foetid  matter  occafions  a  fatal  dyfentery. 
When  continual  remitting  fevers  were  epidemical 
in  thefe  parts  in  autumn  a  few  years  ago,  attended 
with  a  flight  inflammation  of  the  liver,  we  ob- 
ferved  this  anguifh  with  a  faffron  colour  of  the  urine, 
and  a  yeilownefs  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eyes,, 
as  in  a  jaundice ;  but  it  then  appeared  by  many 
inftances,  that  thefe  fevers  being  badly  cured  by 
the  bark,  before  the  obftruClion  in  the  liver  was 
removed,  a  great  many  were  carried  off  by  a 
moft  putrid  dyfentery,  following  after  the  anguifh 
and  weaknefs  had  continued  for  a  long  time. 


SECT.  DCXXXIII. 

Hence  the  phyfician  derives  a  juft 
acquaintance  with  the  caufe,  nature, 
and  prefages  of  this  anguifli  (§  631,  632.) 
and  at  the  fame  time  will  be  able  to  diftip- 
p;uifh  betwixt  the  anguifh  arifing  only  from  a 
diforder  of  the  nervous  fyftem  without  any 
preceding  feyer^  and  betwixt  that  which 
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arifes  from  an  acute  inflammation,  which  in 
that  cafe  has  firfl:  fliewed  itfelf  by  its  proper 
figns :  and  from  thence  by  comparing  thefe 
particulars  together  with  the  violence,  dura¬ 
tion,  and  part  affected  by  the  difeafe,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  a  prudent  difcovery  of  the 
reafon  why  anguifh  at  laft  clofes  the  tragedy 
almoft  in  every  difeafe  towards  the  article  of 
death  ?  Why  a  fpafmodic  or  nervous  anguilli 
is  but  little  dangerous,  and  why  an  inflam¬ 
matory  one  is  extremely  fo  ?  Why  reflleflhefs, 
toffings,  fighings,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
conflant  wakefulnefs,  are  the  forerunning  mef- 
fengers  of  death  in  moft  inflammatory  and 
fuppurative  difeafes. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  two  preceding 
aphorifms,  it  appears  that  anguiih  is  diftinguifh- 
able  into  two  kinds,  one  of  which,  being  feated 
about  the  vital  vifcera,  acknowledges  for  its  nature 
and  caufe  an  obftructed  egrefs  of  the  blood  from 
the  heart,  and  impradicability  of  its  coiirfe  thro’ 
the  extremities  of  the  arteries ;  and  more  efpecially 
an  obftrudion  is  then  formed  about  the  extremities 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  we  demonftrated  be¬ 
fore.  This  kind  of  anguifli  is  known  by  a  diffi¬ 
cult  refpiration,  a  weak  and  irregular  pulfe,  a 
coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  and 
great  oppreffion.  This  anxiety  is  always  of  a  bad 
prefage,  becaufe  there  is  reafon  to  fear  either  fud- 
den  death,  or  the  formation  of  polypous  concre¬ 
tions  by  the  blood  here  ftagnating,  whence  after¬ 
wards  follow  dreadful  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
greatly  increafing  upon  the  lead  motion  of  body, 
with  faintings,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  many 
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more  of  the  word  fymptoms.  The  other  kind  of 
anguifh  has  its  feat  in  the  hypochondria,  and  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  firft,  in  that  the  pulfe  is  here 
little  or  nothing  altered,  nor  is  the  refpiration  fo 
much  injured,  fince  the  obftrudlion  is  neither  in 
the  lungs  nor  in  the  arteries,  going  out  of  the 
heart,  but  is  fixed  about  the  extremities  of  the 
vena  portarum  :  the  principal  fign  of  this  lafl  is 
the  fenfe  of  an  intolerable  opprefTion  about  the 
cardia  or  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  But  although 
this  lafl  anguifh  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  the  hrft, 
yet  many  bad  confequences  are  thence  to  be  feared, 
as  we  have  already  feen  in  the  preceding  aphorifm. 

But  it  ought  more  efpecially  to  be  diftinguifhed 
in  every  anguifh,  whether  the  courfe  of  the  blood 
through  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  arteries  is, 
impeded  from  an  inflammatory  thicknefs  of  the 
blood  ;  or  whether  the  capacity  of  the  vefTels 
themfeivcs  is  contraded  by  a  fpafm  5  for  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes  require  a-  very  different  method  of 
cure.  For  in  fome  people  the  nervous  fyftem  is  fo 
eafiiy  moveable  and  fufceptible  of  irritation,  and 
the  motion  of  the  mod  fubtle  fluid  is  fo  eafiiy  dif- 
turbed,  that  the  greated  anguifh,  condri61:ion  of 
the  vciTels,  wonderful  pains,  convulfions  and  the 
like,  arife  even  from  flight  affedlions  of  the  mind. 
But,  how  frequently  this  caufe  of  anxiety  is  to  be 
found,  we  are  taught  by  Sydenham  %  who  has  fo 
accurately  defcribed  the  hidory  of  that  wonderful 
and  multiform  difeafe,  which  is  by  phyficians 
ufually  termed  an  hyderical  or  hypochondriacal 
fit :  for  he  has  obfcrved  that  half  our. chronical 
difeafes  proceed  from  that  affedlion.  For  there 
are  very  few  women  altogether  free  from  this 
difeafe  j  and  if  any,  ^ds  thofe  who  lead  a  life 
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fubjedb  to  hard  labour  :  and  even  moft  part  of  the 
men  who  givethemfelves  up  to  the  ftudy  of  learning, 
or  lead  a  fedentary  life,  are  obnoxious  to  the  fame 
difeafcs.  But  Sydenham  has  obferved  it  as  a  thing 
moil  furprifing  in  this  difcafe,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  this  difturbance  of  the  fpirits  in¬ 
vades,  immediately  fuch  fymptoms  are  produced 
as  are  conformable  to  the  parr,  fo  that  it  refem- 
bles  almoft  every  difeafe,  and  may  eaGly  lead  the 
phylician  into  error,,  unlefs  he  is  very  fkilful  and 
carefully  attends  to  every  circumftance.  The  fore- 
mentioned  author  has  enumerated  the  various  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  difeafe  almoft  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  has  taught  that  all  thefe  difor- 
ders,  however  different  they  may  feem,  proceed 
neverthelefs  from  one  root,  and  may  be  removed 
by  the  fame  method.  For  the  nature  or  effence  of 
this  difeafe  confifts  in  the  nervous  fyftem  being  too 
eafily  moveable,  and  in  the  fpirits  being  lefs  firm ; 
which  laft,  as  Sydenham  ^  expreffes  it  by  an  admi¬ 
rable  phrafe,  Supremum  in  fcala  materia  gradum 
conftituunt^  in  ipfo  entis  immaterialis  confinio  pojiti, 
“  Make  up  the  moft  fupreme  ftep  in  the  fcale  of 
matter,  being  placed  at  the  confines  or  limits  of 
“  the  immaterial  being  itfelf.”  For  as  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blood,  fuch  will  be  that  of  the  ferum, 
and  fuch  the  lymph,  and  all  the  thinner  humours 
which  feem  to  be  thence  fecreted ;  but  in  weak 
girls,  and  in  men  who  look  pale  by  continual  ap¬ 
plication  to  books  with  little  or  no  exercife  of 
body,  the  blood  taken  from  a  vein  looks  like  a 
reddilh  water;  whereas  the  blood  of  a  ruftic  exer- 
cifed  with  hard  labour  immediately  congeals  into 
a  folid,  fciffile  mafs  ;  and  even  the  ferum  itfelf  of 
the  blood  in  thefe  laborious  men,  is  often  too  much 
Inclined  to  concretion ;  and  hence  it  feems  very 
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probable  that  this  moil  fubtle  fluid  of  the  nerves 
in  us  may  have  various  degrees  of  cohefion,  as 
well  as  the  blood  from  whence  it  is  derived.  But 
we  lee  daily  that  the  moft  tender  girls  and  weak 
men,  who  have  fuch  a  loofe  texture  of  the  blood, 
are  foon  thrown  into  a  difturbance  all  over  by  the 
flighted:  paflion  of  the  mind,  and  are  immediately 
put  into  a  trembling  by  the  flighted:  alarm,  while 
the  hardy  ploughman  would  fcarce  take  fright, 
even  at  the  ruin  of  the  world  :  nor  does  it  feem 
that  this  intrepidity  ought  to  be  afcribed  in  fuch  a 
-  man  to  infuperable  ftrength  and  magnanimity  of 
foul,  but  it  only  proceeds  from  hence,  that  his 
body  being  rendered  hard  or  callous  by  daily  la¬ 
bour,  is  lefs  affedted  by  the  fame  fhock,  while  the 
compages  or  texture  of  all  his  juices  is  likewife 
more  firm.  For  as  Sydenham  obferves  \  Animi 
enim  robur  ^  conftantia^  quamdiu  hoc  corporis  Into 
is  incrujlatur^  a  jirmitudine  fpirituum  eidem  famu^ 
lantium  maxime  pendet,  Strength  and  condancy 
‘‘  of  mind,  fo  long  as  it  remains  incrufted  over 
“  with  tjiis  body  of  clay,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
firmnefs  of  the  fpirits  dwelling  therein.”  It  is 
therefore  an  unjufl  treatment  which  is  offered  to 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  people  by  their 
friends,  and  often  phyficians,  who  blame  them  as  if 
it  were  their  own  fault  for  being  difturbed  at  fuch 
flight  caufes,  or  as  if  they  could  allay  thofe  diftur- 
bances  by  reafoning.  For  as  Sydenham  obferves  % 
Non  citius  remedium  adferet ,  pertinax  aliquod  vel 
infoleniiffimi  'Jloki  decreium^  quam  odontalgiam  pra^ 
caverit  is,  qui  firmiter  fiatuerit,  fe  nullo  modo  per- 
mijjurum,  ut  dentes  dolor e  pertententur.  “An  ob- 
“  ftinate  or  infolent  ftoical  decree  or  maxim  will 
“  no  fooner  relieve  fuch  unhappy  patients,  than 

“  he 


^  Sydenh.  ibidem. 
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*•  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  tooth-ach,  who 
fhould  firmly  afTert  that  he  would  by  no  means 
confent  for  the  teeth  to  be  dilordered  with  pain.” 
But  this  anguifh  arifing  from  a  diforder  of  the 
nervous  fyftem^  is  known  from  its  being  preceded 
with  no  fever,  and  from  the  patient’s  habit  being 
fuch  as  denotes  the  folids  to  be  very  tender,  and 
the  fluids  lefs  firm,  while  there  has  been  fome  an¬ 
tecedent  commotions  of  the  mind,  or  fudden  and 
profufe  evacuation  of  the  fluids,  excited  either 
fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the  taking  of  vomits,  pur¬ 
gatives,  for  daily  obfervacions  teach  us,  that 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  people  find  them- 
felves  greatly  indifpofed  by  the  ftronger  evacuating 
remedies  of  any  kind.  But  the  rnoft  certain  and 
pathognomonic  fign  of  all  is,  when  fuch  patients  dif- 
charge  a  great  quantity  of  a  very  limpid  urine, 
either  a  little  before,  or  while  the  anguifh  is  prefent. 

♦  By  this  flux  of  urine  Sydenham  confefTes  that  he 
was  chiefly  enabled  to  difcover  this  wonderful  dif- 
eafe,  while  putting  on  various  faces  it  refembied 
almofl:  every  ocher  diforder.  But  that  kind  of 
anguifh  or  anxiety  which  arifes  from  an  inflam¬ 
matory  vifcidity  of  the  blood,  and  from  an  impe¬ 
diment  of  its  coiirfe  through  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  is  accompanied  with  a  fever  (fee  §  588.) 
and  is  almoft  conftantly  preceded  with  an  acute 
fever,  and  being  attended  with  the  figns  of  inflam¬ 
mation  (§  382.)  it  is  thereby  fufficiently  oiftin- 
guifhed  from  that  anxiety  which  arifes  from  a  dif- 
turbance  of  the  nervous  fyflem.  But  how  neccf- 
fary  it  is  carefully  to  diftinguifh  thefe  kinds  of  an-  ^ 
guifh  by  their  proper  figns,  will  be  made  evident 
in  the  following  aphorifm,  treating  on  the  cure  of 
anxiety,  which  is  often  required  to  be  attempted  by 
pppofite  remedies  in  thefe  cafes. 


If 
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If  now  we  alfo  confider  the  different  degree  of 
intenfity,  duration  and.  place  where  the  anguilh 
firfb  arifes,  every  thing  elfe  which  relates  to  the 
prognofis  may  be  thereby  difcovered.  For  the 
more  violent  the  anguilb,  and  the  longer  its  du¬ 
ration,  fo  much  the  worfe  diforders  are  to  be  ex- 
peded.  For  if  the  caufe  of  the  anxiety  continues 
long  about  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
either  from  an  impervioufnefs  of  the  blood,  or  a 
fpafm,  as  happens  in  a  periodical  aflhma,  there  is 
the  greateft  danger  of  polypofe  concretions  being 
formed  by  the  blood  in  the  large  velfels  and  re¬ 
ceptacles  near  the  heart ;  and  alfo  of  a  varicofe  or 
aneurifmatic  dilatation  of  the  large  veffels  palling 
out  of  the  heart,  and  even  of  the  heart  itfelf :  and 
ft-om  thence  the  moft  unhappy  and  incurable  dif¬ 
orders  would  remain,  even  after  the  obftacles  and 
anguifh  have  been  removed,  as  we  obferved  before 
on  another  occafion  in  the  comment  to  §  176, 
From  what  has  been  faid,  alfo,  a  reafon  may  be 
given  to  folve  the  following  queftions. 

Why  anguilh  at  laft  clofes  the  tragedy  almofl:  in 
every  difeafe  towards  the  article  of  death  ?  ]  For 
if  we  except  thofe  difeafes  which  extinguifh  life  in 
a  moment,  (as  when  the  moft  healthy  people  fud- 
denly  drop  down  dead  in  the  plague,  as  they  are 
walking  the  ftreets  without  perceiving  any  dif- 
order,  as  we  mentioned  before  upon  another  occa¬ 
fion  ;)  except  thefe  all  other  difeafes  towards  death 
occafion  the  moft  fevere  angnifh  ^  for  nothing 
more  than  this  does  that  ftruggle  feem  to  be  which 
happens  betwixt  life  and  death  in  dying  people. 
But  if  we  confider  the  appearances  which  happen 
about  death,  the  reafon  will  be  evident.  For 
when  a  perfon  is  about  to  die,  the  powers  of  the 
heart  are  weakened,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  pulfe  ; 
and  the  blood  cannot  be  propelled  to  the  extreme 

parts 
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parts  of  the  body,  whence  enfues  a  palenefs  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities  :  By  this  cold  the  cuta¬ 
neous  veflels  are  conftringed,  and  thence  the  venal 
blood  derived  into  the  larger  veins  tends  towards 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart :  The  arteries  like- 
wife  being  contrafted  by  this  coldnefs,  and  being 
no  longer  diftended  by  the  blood,  impelled  by  the 
now  weakened  powers  of  the  heart,  move  their 
blood  back  again  in  a  retrograde  courfe  towards 
the  heart  *,  whence  arifes  a  great  refiftance  to  the 
left  ventricle,  which  being  thus  unable  to  empty 
itfelf,  therefore  the  pulmonary  veins  likewife  can¬ 
not  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  fame  left  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  hence  the  lungs  will  be  filled  full  of  blood, 
and  the  greateft  refiftance  will  thus  arife  againft 
the  right  ventricle,  which  the  dying  patient  en¬ 
deavours  to  remove  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  re- 
fpiration  :  But  the  pulmonary  arteries  remaining 
thus  full,  the  right  ventricle  palpitating  with  a 
very  fwift  motion,  urges  and  hill  more  diilends 
thofe  arteries  already  full,  and  forces  out  a  humour 
thicker  than  ufual  into  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs, 
which  humour  the  patient  not  being  able  to  ex- 
pedlorate,  fills  up  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  and  its 
branches,  and  occafions  that  difagreeable  rat¬ 
tling  which  is  obfervable  in  the  air  veffels  of 
the  lungs,  the  dilatation  of  which  by  infpirayon  is 
thus  more  and  more  impeded  *,  hence  the  refift- 
ances  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  increafe, 
’till  at  length  it  is  perfedfly  at  reff,  with  the  perfon. 
But  it  v/as  proved  at  §  631,  that  the  caufe  of  an- 
guifh  is  the  egrefs  of  the  blood  impeded  from  the 
heart ;  but  as  this  impediment  takes  place  efpeci- 
ally  in  dying  people,  the  reafon  is  evident  why 
the  greateft  anguifh  always  attends  in  the  article  of 
death.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  thofe  people 
who  have  recovered,  and  furvived  after  having 

been 
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been  fuffocated  under  water,  or  hanged  with  a 
cord  :  For  all  of  them  teftify  that  they  perceived 
the  greateft  anguifh,  and  foon  after  loll  the  fenfe 
of  every  thing.  There  was  an  old  gardener  living 
a  few  years  ago,  who  in  his  flight  from  the  ene* 
my  was  hung  up  upon  a  tree,  but  was  afterwards 
fet  at  liberty  by  cutting  the  halter ;  and  this  man  has 
often  afflrmed  to  our  author  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave,  that  while  he  was  hanging  he  faw  imme¬ 
diately  a  great  light  like  that  of  lightning,  and 
at  the  fame  time  perceived  an  intolerable  anguifli, 
but  afterwards  he  became  infenflble,  and  remem¬ 
bered  nothing  till  he  came  to  himfelf  again.  It  is 
therefore  not  without  reafon  that  Seneca  having 
experienced  the  anguifh  of  a  periodical  afthma, 
aflirms.  Brevis  autem  valde^  procella  Jimilis^ 
impetus  eft^  intra  horam  fere  definit,  §luis  enim 
diu  e>fpirat  ?  omnia  corporis  incommoda^  aut  peri^ 
cula^  per  me  tranfierunt  ■ :  nullum  mihi  videtur 
moUjliiis.  §uid  ni  ?  aliud  enim  q^uidquid  efi^  agro^ 
tare  eft  :  hoc  eft^  animam  agere.  Itaque  medici 
hanc  meditationem  mortis  vacant,  ,  ,  That  the 
violence  of  it  is  very  fhort,  and  like  a  (form 
terminacing  alniofl;  within  an  hour.  For  who 
“  can  be  long  expiring  ?  All  the  dangers  and 
“  iiiconveniencies  of  body  have  paflfed  through 
“  m^^  :  But  none  feems  to  me  more  troublefome 
‘‘  tha'n  this.  Bin  what  is  more,  any  other  kind 
of  diforder  is  only  being  Tick  •,  but  this  is  the 
giving  of  up  one’s  foul.  Therefore  phyficians 
call  this  the  working  of  death.” 

Why  a  fpafmodic  or  nervous  anguifh  is  but  little 
dangerous,  while  an  inflammatory  one  is  extremely 
fo?]  Becaufe  iu  the  firfl  cafe,  when  the  anxiety 
has  increafed  fo  as  to  bring  on  a  fainting,  the 
fpafm  which  invaded,  goes  off  while  the  perfon 
faints 'by  the  convuifive  anguifh,  becaufe  the  heart 

then 
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then  cannot  propel  the  blood  with  its  due  force  to 
the  encephalon,  and  therefore  it  cannot  move  the 
fpirits  through  the  nerves ;  whence  the  inordinate 
influx  of  them  into  certain  parts  will  ceafe,  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  anguifli.  This  is  evident  by  daily  obferva- 
tion  in  hyfbericai  women,  when  the  mufcles  of  th® 
gula  being  contraded  with  a  cramp,  retain  the  air 
in  the  tube  of  the  oefophagus  that  was  before  re¬ 
ceived  into  it,  where  expanding  by  the  heat  of  the 
parts  it  occafions  a  large  tumor,  and  comprefles  all 
the  adjacent  parts  with  a  fenfe  as  it  were  of  im¬ 
mediate  fuflbcation  :  For  fo  foon  as  thefe  women 
begin  to  faint,  the  cramp  ceafes,  and  the  confined 
air  is  difcharged  by  rudus,  w’th  a  confiderable 
noife,  whereupon  the  whole  diforder  goes  off.  In 
thofe  afflided  with  a  convulfive  afthma  there  is  of¬ 
ten  the  fame  appearance ;  for  the  fpafm  terminating, 
while  the  patients  feem  to  be  ftruggling  betwixt 
life  and  death,  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
cover;  and  though  they  fufler  a  hundred  fits  of 
the  fame  nature,  they  always  recover  afterwards, 
unlefs  by  fo  frequent  a  repetition  of  the  difeafe, 
polypofe  concretions,  or  a  morbid  dilatation  fhould 
happen  in  the  veflfels  next  the  heart,  or  in  the  heart 
itfelf,  whence  fudden  death  often  enfues.  What  is 
of  great  fervice  in  this  cafe  in  hyfterical  and  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  people,  to  whom  thefe  convulfive  anxie¬ 
ties  are  fo  familiar,  is  the  weaker  inclination  of 
their  blood  to  concretion,  whence  there  is  not  fo 
much  danger  of  polypofe  concretions,  and  the 
like  confequences  which  might  thence  follow. 

But  in  an  inflammatory  anguifh  the  impervious 
blood  hefitates  about  the  extremities  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  and  the  blood,  .being  drove  by  the  heart  a- 
gainfl:  the  obftacles,  expels  the  moft  fluid  parts, 
and  condenfes  the  reft,  whence  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder  is  increafed  every  moment,  and  death 

foot! 
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foon  follows,  unlefs  the  inflammatory  obftrudling 
matter  can  be  fpeedily  diflblved,  which  k  often 
cannor. 

'  Why  reftleflfnefs,  tolTings,  ]  The  conge¬ 
ries  of  thefe  bad  fymptoms  Teems  to  be  expreflfed 
by  Hippocrates  in  the  Tingle  word  which 

denotes  oppreflion  or  intolerability  of  the  difeafe,as 
Diiretus  obferves  and  which  he  always  condemns 
as  a  fatal  fign  in  difeafes  ;  namely,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  fo  diflicultly  fupports  the  difeafe,  that  he  is 
impatient  of  all  manner  of  fituations,  poltures, 
and  places.  On  the  contrary,  he  bids  us  expedl 
every  thing  that  is  good,  when  the  patient  eafily 
fupports  the  difeafe.  But  even  the  common  people 
have  made  it  a  conftant  obfervation,  as  an  ill  pre- 
faging  fign  in  difeafes,  when  the  patient  with¬ 
out  any  juft  caufe  infifts  upon  changing  his  bed, 
or  of  lying  in  another  place;  and  when  fuch  pa¬ 
tients  endeavour  with  reftleflTnefs  of  body  to  be 
continually  changing  their  pofture  almoft  every 
moment,  they  are  by  an  apt  phrafe  faid  to  be  taken 
or  feized  with  death.  For  that  anxiety  and  con¬ 
tinual  toffings  of  body,  with  fighings  and  fliort- 
nefs  of  breath,  denote  that  the  blood  can  be  no 
longer  propelled  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  through  the  lungs,  and  therefore  that  fuffo- 
cation  and  Ipeedy  death  are  at  hand ;  whether  the 
caufe  be  an  inflammatory  thicknefs  in  the  blood, 
obftruding  the  ends  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
rendering  them  impervious,  or  from  a  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs  in  fuppurative  difeafes,  in  a 
phthifis,  empyema,  &c.  or  from  fuch  a  weaknefs  of 
the  vital  powers  exhaufted  by  force  and  long 
continuance  of  the  difeafe,  that  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  narrow  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  arteries.  But  that  continual  wake- 

fulnefs 
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fulnefs  muft  alfo  attend  at  the  Tame  time  is  evident, 
becaufe  the  fevere  anguifh  totally  interrupts  all 
deep. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  reftlefs  agitation 
of  body  only,  is  not  always  a  fatal  fign  in  dif- 
eafes,  unlcfs  a  fhortnefs  of  breath  and  fighing  alfo 
attend^  which  denote  that  the  courfe  of  the  blood 
is  impeded  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
through  the  lungs.  For  this  toffing  of  the  body 
>vith  anguilh,  frequently  accompanies  a  critical 
difturbance,  but  without  any  figns  that  the  lungs 
are  much  overcharged.  Thus  anguifh  with  wake- 
fulnefs  is  by  Hippocrates  ^  enumerated  among  the 
figns  of  a  future  fuppuration  behind  the  ears. 
Among  the  figns  of  a  future  haemorrhage  he 
reckons  fudden  anguifii  with  watchings  \  In  an¬ 
other  place  he  fays,  anxiety  with  a  pain  in  the 
loins,  brings  a  diarrhsea  \  But  thofc  tofilngs  of 
body  which  are  attended  with  a  coldnefs,  arejuftly 
pronounced  by  Hippocrates  ™  to  be  the  very  worfi, 
becaufe  then  the  vital  ad:ions  are  the  moft  op- 
prefled. 

SECT,  .bcxxxiv. 

From  what  has  been  faid  likewife,  it 
is  evident  what  different  methods  of 
cure  are  required  to  alleviate  this  fevere 
fymptom  or  diforder,  all  which  methods  may 
yet  be  readily  underftood  and  put  in  pradlice, 
when  the  nature  of  the  fymptom  itfelf  is 

H  h  .  fully 

^  Prorrhet.  Lib.  I.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  802,  803.  Sc  in 
Coacis  Praenotion.  N®.  563.  ibid.  pag.  885. 

^  Coac.  Praenoc.  N°.  113.  ibid.  prg.  858. 

^  Coac.  Praenot.  N"’.  568.  ibid.  pa^j.  885. 
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fully  known.  When  therefore  the  caufe  is  dif- 
covered  to  be  a  nervous  or  fpafmodic  affedtion, 
it  is  removed  by  foftening  the  acrid,  irri¬ 
tating  matter  (§  603,  to  606.)  and  by  expdl- 
ing  it  by  vomits,  purges,  fudorifics,  diuretics 
and  abfterfives ;  by  diluting  with  warm  watery 
liquors,  by  quieting  the  affedions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  veffels,  and 
vifcera  (§  36,  54,  55.)  and  laftly,  by  quiet¬ 
ing  the  force  of  the  nervous  fluid  with  ano-  ' 
dynes  and  narcotics.  If  it  arifes  from  an  in¬ 
flammatory  vifcid,  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted 
by  refolving  and  diluting  the  fluids,  and  re¬ 
laxing  the  velTels;  and  laflly,  by  reftraining 
the  impulfe  of  the  vital  fluid:  to  thefe  pur-, 
pofes  chiefly  conduce  plentiful  drinking  of 
warm  water  boiled  with  honey  and  barley^ 
nightly  aromatized,  or  rendered  fubacid,  with 
an  addition  of  nitre  5  by  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  epithems,  and  emplafters  applied 
to  the  parts  affefted,  and  eompofed  of  dilu¬ 
ent,  laxative,  emollient,  and  anodyne  fub- 
ftances  5  by  clyfters  formed  of  the  fame  in¬ 
gredients  injedled  often,  and  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties,  fo  as  to  be  retained  if  poffible;  by  the 
vapours  of  warm  water  mixed  with  emolli¬ 
ent  fubftances,  and  continually  direfted  or 
drawn  into  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  lungs. 

Nothing  has  done  more  damage  to  the  art  of 
healing,  than  the  including  many  diftind:  difeafe^ 
under  one  general  denomination,  whereby  the  un- 
Ikilful  are  often  led  into  the  moft  fatal  errors.  Fok 
if  upon  hearing  the  name  of  angiiifti  any  one 

immediately 
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immediately  thinks  of  a  remedy,  before  he  has 
firft  carefully  found  out  the  immediate  and  prefent 
caufe  of  the  anguilh  in  the  body,  he  can  only 
be  ferviceable  by  accident,  and  will  often  greatly 
injure  the  patient,  even  though  he  ad  min  if- 
ters  the  mod  celebrated  remedies ;  becaufe  the 
fame  difeafe  requires  a  different  method  of  cure, 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  whence  it 
proceeds.  The  flrongeft  flimulating  medicines, 
idch  as  fpiritus  cornu  cervi,  falis  ammoniaci,  tinc- 
tura  fuccini,  are  often  of  the  greateft  ufe  im- 
rriediately  given  to  hyfterical  women,  when  the 
anxiety  proceeds  from  a  nervous  fpafm  or  inor¬ 
dinate  morion  of  the  fpirits  :  But  the  fame  given  in 
an  anguifh  proceeding  from  an  inflammatory  thick- 
nefs  of  the  blood,  preventing  its  courfe  through 
the  extremities  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery, 
are  truly  poifons,  and  greatly  increafe  the  diforder. 
Blit  on  the  other  hand,  profufe  bleeding  is  one  of 
the  greatefl  remedies  for  an  inflammatory  anguifh; 
whereas  in  hyflerical  women,  unlefs  they  are  alfo 
plethoric,  a  conflderable  lofs  of  blood,  or  any 
other  profufe  evacuation  would  be  highly  inju¬ 
rious.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  nature  of 
this  fymptom  ought  firfl  to  be  known,  according 
to  the  figns  enumerated  in  the  lafl  preceding  apho- 
rifms,  before  a  method  of  cure  can  be  undertaken 
with  fuccefs.  , Since  therefore  the  principal  differ¬ 
ence  lies  betwixt  the  inflammatory  and  nervous 
or  fpafmodic  caufe  of  anguifh,  therefore  a  two¬ 
fold  method  of  cure  chiefly  is  required.  For  that 
difference  which  proceeds  from  the  part  affedted, 
does  not  make  any  conflderable  alteration,  unlefs 
topical  remedies  can  be  applied  to  the  affected  part : 
For  whether  the  impervious  blood  caufing  the 
anxiety,  is  lodged  in  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  or  in  the  ends  of  the  vena  portariim,  the 
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indication  will  be  the  fame,  namely  to  difTolve  the 
impaded  matter,  and  open  the  pafTages  :  But 
warm  watery  vapours  taken  in  by  infpiration  come 
diredlly  into  the  lungs,  and  prove  very  ufeful,  by 
relaxing  the  vcffels,  diluting  the  humours, 
as  we  (hall  prefently  declare ;  But  when  the  diforder 
is  feated  in  the  liver,  fomentations  applied  to  the 
hypochondria,  clyfters  of  the  like  kind  injedled, 
are  defervedly  recommended. 

-  When  therefore  the  caufe  is  difcovered  to  be  a 
nervous  or  fpafmodic  affedtion,  ]  It  ought 
here  to  be  more  cfpecially  remarked,  that  fometimes 
the  fpafmodic  caufe  of  the  anguilh  proceeds  only 
from  a  change  in  the  thoughts,  without  any  thing 
corporeal ;  as  when  an  hyfterical  woman  only  by 
recolledling  a  former  affront,  relapfes  into  a  parox- 
yfm  :  But  oftentimes  there  is  fomething  applied  to 
the  nerves,  which  are  plentifully  diftributed  thro’ 
various  parts  of  the  body,  having  the  .property  of 
difturbing frequently  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,and 
of  exciting  wonderful  fpafms,  and  intolerable  an- 
guifh.  Thus  the  fragrancy  of  mufk,  ambergreafe, 
and  civet,  only  by  affedling  the  olfadory  nerves,fre- 
quently  excite  fits  :  And  we  are  even  taught  by 
obfervations  in  phyfic,  that  the  nerves  placed  in 
the  mofi:  remote  parts  of  the  body  being  injured, 
may  difturb  the  whole  common  fenfory,  with  all. 
the  fundions  thereon  depending.  But  thefe  won¬ 
derful  effeds  are  the  moft  frequently  obferved, 
when  the  nerves  diftributed  through  the  ftomacla 
and  inteftines,  are  irritated  by  acrid  fubiftances,  or, 
by  fordes  there  colleded,  creeping  worms, 

For  an  infpilfate  and  inadive  phlegm,  fluduat- 
ing  in  the  ftomach,  may  occafion  a  troublefome 
angiiifh,  which  immediately  ceafes  when  the 
phlegm  is  difeharged  by  vomit ;  and  the  fame  is 
frequently  obferved  in  weak  people,  after  taking 
aliments  of  a  difficult  digeftion.  But  in  fevers  this 
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anguifli  arifes  the  molt  frequently,  when  the  bile 
rendered  more  than  ufually  acrid,  either  before  or 
by  the  fever,  flows  into  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
The  troublefome  anguifh'and  reftlefs  agitation  of 
body,  which  I  have  obferved  in  myfclf,  and  in 
many  others  when  afflidled  with  fevers,  has  been 
happily  removed  by  giving  a  gentle  vomit. 

When  therefore  there  is  anguifh  in  fevers  without 
injuring  the  refpiration,  or  without  the  flgns  of  an 
inflammatory  thicknefs  in  the  blood,  we  ought  ah 
Xvays  to  think  of  the  acrid  bile,  and  enquire  dili¬ 
gently  whether  any  thing  acrid  or  uneafy  lodged 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  is  the  caufe  of  the 
anguifli.  But  in  what  manner  the  acrid  irritating 
matter  may  be  mitigated,  has  been  faid  before  un¬ 
der  the  aphorifms  cited  in  the  text.  But  thefpeedi- 
eft  cure  of  all  is  by  expelling  the  acrid,  offenfive 
matter  from  the  body,  which  induced  the  Ipaf- 
modic  anxiety,  by  irritating  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines.  For  if  this  acrimony  lies 
dn  the  ftomach^  it  may  be  moft  commodioufly  re¬ 
moved  by  a  vomit  ^  but  if  it  lies  in  the  inteftines,  it 
is  beft  difcharged  by  a  medicine  purging  down¬ 
wards.  But  the  milder  vomits  and  purges  are  al¬ 
ways  moft  convenient  in  this  cafe  (of  which  kind 
are  thofe  furnifhed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  our 
author,  at  the  number  correfponding  to  that  of 
the  prcfcnt  aphorifm)  to  avoid  increafing  the  fe¬ 
ver  by  exciting  too  great  a  tumult.  Nor  yet  fre¬ 
quently  is  the  mafs  of  ill  humours  exciting  all  thefe 
diforders,  and  lodged  in  thefe  parts,  any  thing  con- 
fiderable.  For  Sydenham  "  confefles  that  he  has 
often  been  furpriled,  when  upon  examining  what 
the  patient  had  ejecled  by  vomit,  he  found  the 
matter  expelled,  neither  appearing  confiderable  in 
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quantity,  nor  Endowed  with  any  bad  qualities,  and 
yet  after  this  difcharge  the  hcknefs,  anguilh,  reft- 
leflhefs  or  tolTings,  the  troublefome  fighings,  and 
other  bad  fymptoms  were  allayed  in  thefc  fevers, 
fb  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  difeafe  became 
eafily  tolerable  :  but  when  he  was  afraid,  left  the 
vefiels  over  diftended  with  blood,  ftiould  burft  in 
the  brain  or  lungs  by  the  ftrainings  to  vomit,  he 
firft  premifed  bleeding,  and  quieted  the  difturban- 
ces  raifed  by  giving  a  paregoric  medicine  after  the 
operation  of  the  vomit  or  purge  *,  and  thus  he  found 
that  this  fymptom  might  be  fafely  removed  in  fe¬ 
vers.  In  infants,  when  the  ftomach  is  loaded 
with  a  mafs  from  the  curdled  milk,  which  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  expelled  upwards  nor  downwards,  ort  ac^ 
count  of  its  too  great  bulk,  anguifh  is  obferyed  tp 
follow  from  this  caufe,  which  the  poor  infant  ex- 
preftes  by  a  reftlefs  agitation  of  body,  and  is  fre? 
quently  carried  off  by  convulfions,  excited  from  the 
fame  caufe.  In  that  cafe  may  b«  given  Venice 
foap,  ground  and  diflblved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
that  the  concreted  mafs  may  be  divided,  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  afterwards  expelled  by  a  gentle  vomiting 
or  purgative  medicine. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  this  irritating  caufe 
of  the  anguifti  refufes  to  be  expelled  by  thefe  ways, 
but  being  of  a  much  more  fubtle  nature,  it  is  car¬ 
ried  off  from  the  body  by  raifing  fweats,  This 
Sydenham  °  obfervcd  in  a  peftilential,  fever,  and 
ihgenuoufly  confeffes  the  error  which  he  committed. 
For  he  had  the  cure  of  a  noble  lady  under  an  ar¬ 
dent  fever,  attended  with  vomiting,  anguifh,  and 
the  other  fymptoms  before-mentioned  :  in  this  cafe 
after  bleeding,  he  gave  a  vomit,  which  here  had 
not  the  due  effedt,  which  he  had  fo  often  known 
in  other  fevers,  for  a  diarrhoea  enfued,  which  in 
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other  fevers  he  had  always  known  prevented  by  a 
vomit  j  and  after  this,  fymptoms  perfedly  irregu¬ 
lar  fucceeded,  and  the  patient  died  about  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  difeafe.  After  this  he  abftained 
from  the  like  pradtice  in  thefe  fevers,  and  after  a 
moderate  bleeding  premifed,  he  attacked  the  dif- 
cale  with  fudorific  medicines,  and  with  the  moft 
happy  fuccefs,  provided  the  fweats  raifed  continued 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  interruption,  con- 
ftantly  fupplying  the  patient  with  fome  warm,  thin 
drink,  a  little  aromatized  ♦,  for  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  forementioned  time,  the  fweat  became 
more  copious  and  ufeful  by  greatly  relieving 
the  patient.  But  if  a  troublefome  vomiting  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  adminiftring  a  fudorific  medicine, 
he  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fweat  only  by  increafing 
the  weight  of  bed-cloaths ;  and  as  foon  as  a  fweat 
began  to  appear,  the  vomiting  immediately 
abated,  Cum  materia  morhifica  radii  verfus  am^ 
hitum  corporis  fefe  exporrigerent,  “  Becaufe  ( as 
‘‘  he  exprefles  it )  the  morbific  matter  began 
“  to  extend  in  rays  from  within  towards  the 
‘‘  circumference  of  the  body,”  Thus  we  learn 
that  various  methods  are  fometimes  neceflary  to 
be  taken  for  the  expulfion  of  the  acrid  irritating 
matter  producing  the  anguifh  ^  but  it  is  evident, 
that  the  warmer  kinds  of  fudorifics  are  to  be 
avoided  in  fevers,  for  fear  of  too  much  increafing 
the  febrile  motion  ;  or  if  fuch  are  given,  they 
ought  to  be  diluted  in  fome  thin  drink,  which  was 
the  pra(5lice  of  Sydenham.  A  formula'  or  pre- 
feription  of  fuch  a  fudorific  deco6tion  may  be  feen 
in  our  author’s  Materia  Medica  at  the  number  cor- 
refponding  to  that  of  the  ’ prefent  aphorifm,  con¬ 
formable  to  which  jikewife  many  others  may  be 
compofed  *,  and  thefe  are  ufeful  in  all  cafes  where 
it  is  required  to  dilute  the  humours,  and  relax  the 
paflages  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  therefore  they  are 
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beft  prepared  of  watery  liquors  with  mild  aroma¬ 
tics.  Vinegar  diluted  with  fix  or  eight  times  the 
like  quantity  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  honey 
or  fugar  till  it  is  become  palatable,  and  drank  warm. 
Is  one  of  the  bed:  methods  of  raifing  fweats,  fince 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  dilutes  the  blood,  it  pow¬ 
erfully  refiils  all  putrefadion.  But  all  thefe  liquors 
ind  fudorihe  medicines  adl  likewife  as  diuretics  un¬ 
der  a  different  regimen  :  for  if  thefe  are  admini- 
Ilered  v/hile  the  patient’s  body  is  well  covered  with 
bed-cloaths,  they  generally  excite  fweats  ;  but  if 
thefe  are  taken  while  the  patient  is  expofed  to  an 
air  moderately  cool,  they  rather  operate  by  urine; 
but  it  is  aifo  evident,  that  thefe  medicines  are  ufeful 
at  the  fame  time  by  diluting  and  abfterging. 

By  quieting  the  affeftipns  of  the  mjnd.  ]  That 
the  moft  fevere  anxieties  may  arife  from  violent 
paflions  of  the  mind,  is  known  to  every  one,  more 
cfpecially  from  grief  and  fear.  If  therefore  the 
febrile  patient  is  one  of  weak  nerves,  or  eafily  fub- 
jedl  to  irritation ;  if  any  thing  fhould  happen  to 
dlflurb  his  mind,  it  is  evident  that  the  anguifh 
thence  arifing  does  not  proceed  from  the  fever,  or 
any  fault  in  the  humours  not  fufficiently  pervious, 
but  from  a  difturbance  in  the  nervous  fyftem  by 
the  commotions  of  the  mind,  which  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  quieted.  But  in  what  manner  and  by. 
what  means  this  is  to  be  effeded,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  explained  in  the  comment  to  §  104. 

By  relaxing  the  fibres,  veffels,  and  vifeera.]  For 
the  too  violent  and  fpafmodic  contradlion  of  the 
fibres,  and  of  the  veflels  and  vifeera,  which  they 
compofe,  impedes*  the  free  courfe  of  the  humours 
through  the  vefTels :  if  therefore  thofe  parts  can 
be  relaxed  which  are  too  much  contradled,  the  dif- 
order  will  be  removed.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  too 
great  a  rigidity  of  the  folid  parts  is  not  fo  much 
the  offending  caufe,  but  rather  a  morbid  contrac¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  them  by  the  application  of  acrid  ftimuli, 
or  elfe  an  inordinate  influx  of  the  fpirits  into  the 
moving  fibres;  and  therefore  only  fuch  things 
feem  to  be  liere  agreeable,  as  remove  and  mitigate 
the  irritating  acrimony,  or  elfe  quiet  the  inordi¬ 
nate  motion  of  the  fpirits.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  natural  contradion  of  the  veflfels,  may  be 
fo  much  leiTened  by  the  application  of  relaxing 
medicines,  that  they  will  tranfmit  much  more 
groflTer  humours  than  what  they  were  accuftomed 
to  in  health ;  and  therefore  the  fame  medicines 
may  diminifli  this  morbid  and  fpafmodic  conikic- 
tion.  Hence  the  antient  phyficians  made  ufe  of 
foft  and  oily  medicines  for  the  cure  of  a.tetanus,  and 
rubbed  the  parts  with  the  moftemollient  ointments; 
and  even  fometimes  they  immerged  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  patient  thus  afledlcd,  into  warm  baths 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  we  obferved  before  upon  an¬ 
other  occafion  in  the  comment  to  §  234,  3. 

But  in  what  manner  the  fibres,  veiTels,  and  vifce^ 
ra  may  be  relaxed,  has  been  already  explained  in 
the  aphorifms  cited  in  the  text. 

By  quieting  the  force  of  the  nervous  fluid  with 


anodynes  and  narcotics. 


How  much  ufe  thefe 


are  of  to  allay  thofe  difturbances,  which  have  been 
raifed  by  affedling  the  mind,  has  been  faid  in  the 
comment  to  §  104.  See  alfo  what  has  been  faid 
in  the  comment  to  §  202  and  229,  N°.  2.  concern¬ 
ing  the  ufe  and  efficacy  of  thefe  medicines.  Foi 
in  all  cafes  where  there  are  fpafmodic  afledions, 
anodynes  and  narcotics  afford  the  principal  reme¬ 
dy.  When  therefore  there  is  anxiety  without  the 
figns  of  inflammation,  recourfe  may  be  fafely  had 
to  thefe.  But  how  much  good  may  be  hoped  for 
from  a  prudent  ufe  of  thefe  for  removing  anguiffi 
and  other  fymptoms  of  the  word  kind,  has  been 
taught  us  by  Sydenham,  who  obferves  that  he  was 
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not  able  to  alleviate  the  intolerable  anguifh  in  the 
fecondary  or  putrid  fever  of  the  fmall-pox  by  any 
means,  but  by  narcotics,  and  thofe  often  repeated, 
if  this  fymptom  was  urgent;  and  he  even  remarks 
that  many  perifhed  by  this  diforder,  becaufe  they 
were  deftitute  of  thefe  remedies.  For  when  the 
variolous  ichor  is  ablorbed  into  the  blood,  it  difturbs 
the  whole,  and  kindles  a  moft  violent  fever  ; 
whence  Sydenham  has  obferved  fuch  violent  com¬ 
motions  of  the  fpirits  to  enfue  in  thefe  patients, 
that  unlefs  they  were  quieted  by  thefe  remedies, 
death  foon  followed.  Hence  he  not  only  ordered 
a  narcotic  medicine  to  be  given  every  eight  hours 
in  the  word  kind  of  the  fmall-pox,  but  he  would 
likewife  always  have  a  dofe  ready  to  be  given,  if 
in  cafe  the  anguilh  and  difturbance  (hould  return. 
But  concerning  thefe  we  fhall  treat  more  at  large  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  fmall-pox. 

If  it  arifes  from  an  inflammatory  vifcid,  1 
This  is  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  anguifh,  more 
cfpecially  if  the  inflammatory  vifcid  hefitates  about 
the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  for  (as^ 
was  laid  before  at  §  631,)  though  the  obftacle 
which  hinders  the  egrefs  of  the  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  refides  primarily 
about  the  extremities  of  the  aorta,  yet  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  it  will  alfo  extend  to  and  obftruct  the 
veflcls  of  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  make  the  like  obfta¬ 
cle  or  refiftance  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
whereby  it  will  be  hindered  from  tranfmitting  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.  But  if  the  like  diforder 
is  feated  about  the  extremities  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum  in  the  liver,  it  may  give  lefs  uneafinefs,  though 
at  the  fame  time  the  very  worft  diforders  may  fol¬ 
low  from  it  there  likewife.  The  cure  in  both 
cafes  requires  the  inflammatory  vifcid  to  be  refolved 
and  diluted,  and  the  veflTels  to  be  relaxed,  that  the 
impa6led  matter  may  be  more  cafily  tranfmitted  } 

and 
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and  the  cure  will  above  all  be  fooneft  effedled,  if 
both  thefe  intentions  can  be  anfwered  at  the  fame 
time.  But  by  what  manner,  and  by  what  medi¬ 
cines  thefe  intentions  may  be  accomplifhed,  has 
been  already  declared  in  the  hiftory  of  inflamma¬ 
tions  (§  395  to  401),  and  in  the  general  cure  of 
fevers  (§  612  to  616).  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
greateft  danger  which  often  attends  in  this  cafe, 
requires  every  remedy  that  is  the  moft  efficacious 
to  be  ufed  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  But  it  will 
be  of  the  greateft  ufe  fo  to  reftrain  the  irnpulfe  of 
the  vital  fluids,  that  the  blood  may  be  no  lon^ 
ger  able  to  urge  againft  the  obftruded  parts  with  a 
great  force,  becaufe  without  this  the  moft  fluid 
parts  only  would  be  tranfmitted,  and  the  reft: 
would  be  fo  much  the  more  infpiflated,  and  drove 
farther  into  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  larger 
vefTels,  whence  there  would  be  great  danger  of  the 
diforder  increafing,  and  becoming  more  obftinatc 
every  moment.  Hence  therefore  a  copious  eva¬ 
cuation  by  bleeding  will  be  ufeful,  uniefs  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  being  already  cold,  and  the  pulfe  weak 
and  irregular,  denote  that  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  pervious  blood  is  circulated  through  the  vefTels ; 
for  then  the  leflfening  of  its  quantity  by  bleeding 
often  haftens  the  patient’s  death.  To  this  inten¬ 
tion  alfo  conduce  the  application  of  ligatures  to 
the  limbs,  that  the  veins  being  comprefTed  for 
fome  time,  may  retain  the  blood  from  returning 
fo  plentifully  to  the  heart,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  an- 
guifh.  At  the  fame  time  a  diluent  vehicle  ought 
to  be  conveyed  in  all  forms  into  the  blood,  by  the 
drinking  of  farinaceous  decodions  with  honey  and 
ripe  garden  fruits,  adding  fome  of  the  mildefl: 
fpices,  left  the  body,  which  is  already  too  weak, 
fhould  be  opprefTed  by  fo  great  a  quantity  of  dilu¬ 
ents  5  but  more  efpecially  here  will  be  convenient, 
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thofe  cooling,  bitter,  and  milky  plants,  and  their 
juices,  concerning  which  we  fpoke  before  in  the 
comment  to  §  614.  To  thefe  may  be  added  ni¬ 
tre,  whofe  great  efficacy  in  refolving  the  inflam¬ 
matory  vifcid  is  well  known.  At  the  fame  time 
the  like  things  are  to  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
bath,  fomentation,  epithem,  to  the  bibulous 
veins  in  the  external  ikin,  more  efpecially  about 
the  parts  affedted,  that  the  diluent  and  attenuant 
medicines  received  into  the  veins,  may  by  all  poffi- 
ble  ways  be  conveyed  to  the  obftruftions ;  for 
thus  there  will  be  hopes  of  the  medicines  paffing 
to  the  heart,  and  from  thence  towards  the  ob- 
ftru£led  vefiels,  which  they  may  in  fome  meafure 
flill  be  able  to  pervade,  as  they  are  extremely  thin 
orfubtle*,  and  at  the  fame  time,  while  they  pafs 
through,  beirfg  ground  and  ffiook  together  with  the 
inflammatory  viicid  by  the  adion  of  the  veflels,  in 
whofe  fmalleft  extremities  the  matter  hefitates,  it 
will  be  thus  partly  diflblved,  and  by  that  means  a 
more  open  paflage  made  for  the  blood  expelled 
from  the  heart.  The  fame  ufes  have  alfo  clyfters 
prepared  of  the  like  materials,  which  ought  to 
be  often  injefted,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time ;  becaufe  if  a  great  quantity  of  any  liquor 
.  is  injected  by  the  anus,  it  foon  after  raifes  a  tenef- 
mus,  and  is  evacuated  again  by  ftool.  But  the  in¬ 
tention  here  demands  liquor  to  be  retained  a  long 
time,  that  it  may  be  drank  up  by  the  mouths  of 
the  veins,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines, 
and  from  thence  pafs  immediately  into  the  bipod, 
to  be  mixed  with  it  *,  hence  therefore  if  the  patient 
difeharges  the  clyfter  immediately  after  it  is  given, 
another  of  the  fame  kind  ffiould  be  repeated  with¬ 
out  delay  :  and  in  this  method  the  patient  ought 
ftrenuoufly  to  perfift  in  every  refpe61:,  till  this  dan¬ 
gerous  fymptom  begins  to  be  eafier.  Clyfters  will 
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alfa  be  of  the  mod  happy  ufe,  when  the  inflamma-^ 
tory  vifcid  hefitates  in  the  narrow  extremities  of  the 
vena  portarum  in  the  liver ;  becaufe  what  is.  taken 
up  by  the  veins  of  the  inteftines  is  immediately 
difcharged  into  the  vena  portarum,  and  conveyed, 
little  or  nothing  changed,  to  the  afFedled  part.  Buc 
it  feems  a  neceflary  caution,  that  when  the  inflam- 
rnatory  matter  caiifing  the  anguifh  is  feated  in  the 
lungs,  one  ought  not  to  prefcribe  fuch  remedies 
as  will  take  up  feveral  hours  in  their  preparation. 
For  a  fimple  decodlion  of  barley,  with  oxymel, 
nitre,  juice  of  elder-berries,  currants,  and  the  like, 
which  are  always  ready  in  the  (hops,  will  fatisfy 
this  urgent  indication  ;  and  of  the  fame  materials 
clyfters  may  be  likewife  formed  ;  for  fo  dangerous 
a  fymptom  requires  the  mod  fudden  relief:  but  in 
the  mean  time  we  may  make  ufe  of  thefe  fimple 
and  mcfi:  efficacious  remedies  internally,  till  others 
more  operofe  can  be  prepared,  if  fuch  feem  to  be 
necefiary.  Hippocrates  Pbbferves,  that  the  great- 
eft  care  and  ftrideft  regimen  is  neceffary  in  thofe 
fevers,  which  he  calls  {ajfodes)  oppreffing,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  continual  tofling  of  the  body,  a  dif- 
tenfion  of  the  hypochondria,  a  coldnefs  in  all  the 
extremities,  and  fuch  a  reftlefihefs  that  the  patient 
cannot  continue  long  in  the  fame  pofture  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  he  orders  them  to  take  nothing  more 
than  oxymel  with  water,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
lie  down  in  the  darkeft  and  quieteft  apartment,  in 
the  fofteft  bed,  and  to  continue  lying  there  for  a 
confiderable  time,  with  as  little  toffing  as  poffible, 
(for  by  motion  of  the  body  the  venal  blood  is  ac¬ 
celerated  towards  the  heart,  and  confequently  will 
be  increafed);  he  would  likewife  have  linfted 
boiled  in  water  and  oil  applied  warm  to  the  hy¬ 
pochondria.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Hippocrates 
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treated  this  urgent  diforder  by  a  method  of  cure 
ftmple  enough.  But  if  all  thefe  means,  carefully 
applied,  are  of  little  or  no  fervice,  there  feems  to 
remain  nothing  more,  but  death  muft  in  a  little 
time  put  a  period  to  the  anguilh  that  is  to  fay, 
when  the  diforder  is  feated  in  the  lungs,  for  in  the 
liver  it  is  not  fo  foon  fatal.  For  the  moft  precious 
remedies*  as  to  price,  namely,  the  porcupine  and 
oriental  bezoar,  &c.  will  here  avail  nothing,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  be  recommended  by  fomei 
but  in  the  mean  time,  that  we  may  not  feem  to  ne^  ' 
gje6t  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  the  rich,  thefe  or 
the  like  may  be  given,  provided  no  confidence  is 
placed  in  them,  fo  as  to  neglect  medicines  much 
more  efficacious. 

But  when  the  inflammatory  vifeid  caufing  the 
anguifh  hefitates  in  the  lungs,  it  will  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe  to  breathe  in  the  vapours  of  hot  water, 
as  they  are  drawn  immediately  into  the  lungs :  and 
although  the  principal  efficacy  is  to  be  expedled 
from  the  vapours  of  the  water,  yet  emollient  herbs 
are  fometimes  added  ;  though  the  emollient  virtue 
of  plants  continues  in  the  decodion  or  infufion, 
and  does  not  feem  volatile  enough  to  afeend  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  vapour.  But  fuch  things  are  often 
added  to  prevent  the  too  great  fimplicity  of  the 
medicine  from  bringing  it  into  contempt.  Thus 
the  vapours  of  hot  water,  than  which  nothing  re¬ 
laxes  more,  being  diredtly  appi  ed  to  the  lungs, 
the  obftruded  and  diftended  veffels,  are  thereby 
relaxed  and  opened,  while  the  blood  itfelf  hcfitat- 
ing  in  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  veffels  is  dh 
luted.  For  it  feems  very  probable,  that  part  of 
the  watery  vapours  thus  applied,  are  not  only 
abforbed  by  the  bibulous  veins,  but  allb  enter 
the  fmall  arterial  duds,  which  exhale  a  mofl  thin 
dew  or  vapour  into  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  ,For, 
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as  we  obferved  before  upon  another  occafion  (fee 
the  comment  to  §  393,  N°.  3.)  thofe  parts  of  the 
arteries  which  lie  behind  the  obftrudion,  are  cmp- 
ty>  and  confequently  all  the  branches  of  fuch 
an  artery  which  arife  from  it  beyond  the  ob- 
ftrudtiort,  will  be  alfo  empty  ;  and  hence  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  water  may  be  able  to  enter  thofe  fmall 
branches,  which  open  in  the  furface  of  the  air- 
veffels,  and  which  will  draw  in  the  vapours  by  the 
fame  force,  as  the  fmalleft:  tubes  draw  in  contigu¬ 
ous  liquors  into  their  cavity.  When  therefore  a 
diluent  and  relaxing  remedy  is  thus  applied  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  affeded  partj  and  internally,  the  lik;e 
remedies  are  conveyed  thither  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  circulation,  the  obftrudling  particles  will 
then  be  attacked  on  both  fides,  and  every  thing 
will  then  be  effedled  which  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
peded  from  art,  as  it  now  Hands,  The  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  thefe  aphorifms  knew  a  man 
who  was  very  famous  in  this  city  of  Leyden,  for 
happily  and  fuccefsfully  curing  quinfies  and  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  lungs ;  but  his  method  was  to 
let  the  patient  draw  in  warm  vapours  at  the  mouth 
by  a  funnel.  But  although  he  would  not  reveal 
what  remedies  he  ufed,  yet  it  was  commonly 
known  to  be  an  infufion  of  certain  plants  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  vinegar.  But  " 
he  made  his  principal  cures  in  quinfies,  by  cauf- 
ing  the  mature  abfeefs  about  the  fauces  to  break 
fooner  by  thefe  emollient  vapours,  towards  which 
the  concufiion  of  thefe  parts  by  coughing,  excited 
from  the  vapours  of  the  vinegar,  greatly  con¬ 
duced. 
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SECT.  DCXXXV. 

BU  T  If  any  where  the  feverity  of  a  dif- 
eafe  earneflly  calls  for  a  fpeedy  and  fafe 
cure,  it  is  certainly  here. 

For  when  anguifti  attends  in  a  fever,  cfpecially 
one  that  is  acute  and  continual,  and  there  are 
figns  denoting  that  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
being  obftru6ted,  hinder  the  egrefs  of  the  blood 
from? the  heart,  death  is  at  hand,  unlefs  thefe  im¬ 
pediments  can  be  fpeedily  removed,  or  at  leaft 
much  leflened.  A  phyfician  ought  therefore  ne* 
ver  to  depart  from  a  patient  in  this  condition,  with«» 
out  firft  acquainting  his  friends  with  the  extreme 
danger,  having ’before  tried  every  thing  whereby 
any  relief  might  be  expe6i:ed.  But  altho*  the  like 
diforder  gives  lefs  uneafinefs  when  feated  in  the 
extremities  of  the  vena  portarum  of  the  liver,  yet 
neither  is  this  to  be  flightly  paffed,  fince  the  very 
worft  confequences  may  thence  follow,  and  the 
moft  troublefome  fenfe  of  the  fevere  anguifh  re** 
quires  a  fpeedy  relief.  Moreover,  in  the  nervous 
or  fpafmodic  anguifh,  the  fame  is  like  wife  true* 
although  it  is  the  leaft  dangerous  of  any  of  them  : 
for  if  the  diforder  feated  in  the  pulmonary  veflels 
continues  long,  there  will  be  realbn  to  fear  poly-^ 
pofe  concretions,  with  varicofe  or  aneurifmatic  dU 
latations  of  the  veftels  next  the  hearty  and  even  of 
the  heart  itfelf. 
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. — - their  prognojis  in  general^ 

- - their  cure  in  general  defcrihedy 

- - their  cure  by  diet  or  regimen^ 

- - ! - hy  removing  jlimuli^ 


Page  19 1 
193,  211 
214 
222 
242 
265,  270 

. . . . lent  or  of  the  folids^  342 

- - - — —  the  fluids^  347 

- - - - - from  a  Plethora^  338,  340 

- figns  of  their  due  moderation^  352 

—  - how  to  he  lowered  when  exorbitant^  361 

■ - how  to  be  raifed  when  too  lowy  373 

- acute y  their  chief  fymptomSy  394 

—  - - their  cold- chill  at  invading y  404 

Fibres,  andvejfelsy  how  weakened  by  the  violence  of 

fevers  y  '  176 

Foods  ^crid,  how  they  caufe  fevers.  71,  303 

- - — — r  redundant y  how  they  caufe  fevers y  77,  312 

Fridiions,  their  efficacy  in  removing  objiru^ions  of  the 
emundiorieSy  335 

—  - -  their  ufe  in  raifing  a  fever  which  is  too  lowy 

379 

Fulnefs  of  the  veffielsy  how  increafed  by  fever  Sy  i  IQ 


G. 


Gangrene,  and  fphaceluSy  ho%v  formed  by  a  depojition 
of  corrupt  matter  in  fever Sy  189 

Gangrene,  and  fphacelus  caufing  a  fever y  how  they 
are  to  be  treat edy  273 

Gas,  or  acrid  fpirit  of  fermented  liquors  defcribed  as  a 
caufe  of  fever  Sy  317 

Gun -powder,  exploftons  of  ity  how  ufeful  to  correii 
pefiilent  or  contagious  ahy  299 
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H. 


Health,  how  rejlored  in  fevers^  Page  192 

Heart,  and  arteries^  their  anions  defcrihed^  37,  42 

- one  clafs  of  its  difeafes  are  fevers^ 

- - the  caufes  of  its  motion^  how  they 

- l)Q^  It  may  be  put  in  motion  after  deaths 

- its  motion  whence  increafed^ 

- how  irritated  in  the  beginning  of  fevers^ 

- its  force  how  to  be  weakened  in  fevers, 

to  be  raifed  in  fevers. 


Heat,  how  produced  after  the  cold-chill, 

- - not  the  caufe  but  effehi  of  fevers, 

- of  weather,  requires  thin  aliments, 

— - fultry,  how  the  caufe  of  fevers,  94, 

- caujing  fevers  how  remedied, 

Heavinefs  or  opprejfion,  how  caufed  by  fevers. 
Humours,  how  vitiated  by  fevers,  140, 

- - —  how  infpijfated  by  fevers,  142, 
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282 

146 
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177 
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Hunger,  its  nature  euiplained. 

Hypochondriacal  anguifh,  nature  and  caufe  of,  452, 

459 

— , .  ,■■■— — — diforders,  whence  they  arife,  457 


L 


Ichor,  drcpjical,  how  the  caufe  of  a  fever,  100 

Jellies,  in  what  fevers  they  afford  proper  nourifh- 
ment,  237 

Increafe,  or  fecond  ft  age  of  fevers  defcribed,  ibi 

Inflammation,  how  the  caufe  of  fevers,  270 

Inflammable  Spirits,  their  ill  effeBs,  319 


Infenfibility, 


; 
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Infenfibility,  whence  it  proceeds  in  the  beginning  of 
fevers.  Page  5  2 

- - ifi  the  cold-chill  of  fevers  zvhence, 

Infenlible  per/piration  of  the  morbific  matter  after 
conccblion  in  fevers,  211 

Intentions,  for  the  cure  of  fevers  in  general,  222  . 


L. 


LafTi aides,  hovo  caufed  by  fevers,  .  T45 

Lentor,  from  the  fluids  in  fevers,  defribed,  .^47 
Lentor  febrile,  in  general  confidered,  1483.227 
— ^ - from  fulnefs  in  fevers  how  removed,  '  338, 

.... 

- ^ - from  conftridiion  of  the  arteries,  J42 

iJfe,  how  to  be  fupported  in  fevers,  '  229 

Lime-water,  how  it  proves  the  befl  remedy  'in  -a 
muriatic  fcurvy,  ^^05 

^ — - Ijow  to  be  adminiftered  in  fiubbcrn  dif- 

crders,  306 

Liquids,  why  the  mofi  fuitable  nourifhment  in  fevers, 

231 

LixiviaL  medicines  dangerous  to  the  brain,  if  ufed 

plentifully,  305 

Loathings,  how  caufed  in  fevers,  1^7 

Lungs  not  fenfible  of  pains  but  anguifh,  442 


M. 


Matter  purulent,  how  the  catife  of  fevers,  gq 

- how  produced  by  fevers,  '  187 

Meades  arife  from  a  critical  depofition.  of  the  morbific 
matter  of  a  fever,  '  183,  218 

Medicines 


1 
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Medicines  acrid,  how  they  excite  fevers^  and  cure 
chronic  difeafes^  Page  73 

pajfions  of  caujing  fevers,  gz 

- how  to  be  relieved,  300 

- how  to  be  moderated  to  abate  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  fevers,  3  5^ 

Muriatic  f curvy  and  hedlical  fevers,  how  caiifed  by 
fait  povifions,  304 


N. 


Nervous  anguijlo,  how  to  be  treated,  468 

Nitre,  how  it  cools  in  fevers  from  fultry  heats,  283 

- — —  it  attenuates  vifcidities  in  fevers,  388 

Non-naturals,  defcribed  and  conjidered  in  caufing  fe^ 
vers,  275 

Nutrition,  how  dejiroyed  by  the  violence  of  fevers, 

1 72 


O. 

Obftrudtions  of  the  veffels,  how  they  caufe  fevers,  9  r 
Old  People,  why  they  bear  fafting  heft,  252 

Opiates,  when  of  ufe  to  abate  the  violence  of  fe¬ 
vers,  372 

P. 

% 

Pain,  how  occafioned  in  fevers,  144 

Palenefs,  whence  it  proceeds  in  the  beginning  of 

fevers,  -  48 

Palfy,  of  the  bladders  and  ftomach,  how  produced  by 
an  over-dijiention,  316, 

Paffions 
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FafUons  of  the  mmf  how  they  catfe  fevers^  Page 

92,  300 

- ho'di^  ufeful  to  raife  low  fevers^  376 

Perfpiration  objtru^ed^  how  the  caufe  of  fevers ^ 

^ — - the  mofi  dejirahle  way  of  expelling  the  fe¬ 
brile  matter^  194,  2  n 

Peftilence,  its  canfes  not  underftood^  292 

Phlegmons,  how  caufed  by  a  depofition  of  febrile 
matter^  184 

Plethora,  how  increafed  by  a  fever  ^  no 

- - ; —  how  it  caufes  a  lentor  and  ohjirudiion  of 

the  vejfelsy  339 

Pollutions,  how  the  caufe  of  a  tabes  dorfalis,  107 
Poifons,  acridy  how  the  caufe  of  fevers^  74 

Prognofis  ofdifeafes  in  general  deferibed^  221 

Puli'e,  its  quicknefs^  how  to  be  meafured  in  fevers^ 

14 

- - too  quick^  the  only  effential  and  conjiant  f.gn  of 

fevers^  29 

- its  condition  at  the  invafion  of  fevers^  46 

— —  conftdered  as  a  ftgn  in  critical  fweats^  201 

— —  pr edition  of  crifes  thereby^  139 

- - conftdered  as  a  ftgn  in  critical  urines^  208 

Pus,  laudable^  how  formed  of  the  febrile  matter^ 

187 

in  fevers  deferibedy  180 


R. 

Red-fpots,  their  nature  and  fgnification  in  fevers^ 

179 

Remote  caufes  of  fevers  numberlefs^  64 

Refolution  of  fevers^  the  moft  falutary  method  of 
curing  them^  :  19^^ 

.Reftleffnefs 
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Reftleffnefs anguljhy  what  it  denotes^  Page  464 
Rhenifli  wine, .  how  of  ufe  in  fevers  from  fuUry 
heats  y  284 


S. 


Sanguification,  how  performed^  96 

Sauces,  acrid^  how  they  caufe  fevers^  72 

Scirrhi,  how  formed  hy  a  depofition  of  the  matter  of 
fevers^  1 90 

Scurvy  muriatic,  how  cured  hy  lime-water^  305 

Secretion  of  concohted  matter how  made  in  fevers^ 

117 

Serum,  acrid^  how  the  caufe  of  fevers^  100 

Shaving  of  the  head^  how  of  ufe  to  -promote  the  -per- 
fpiration  in  fevers^  336 

Shakings whence  they  arife^  420 

Shiverings  effential  to  all  fevers  from  internal  caufcs^ 

Sleep,  deficient^  hozv  the  caufe  of  fevers,  103 

- - and  wakefulnefs  corfidered  in  fvers,  327 

Slow  fevers,  their  nature  defcribed,  20 

Smail-pox  arife  from  a  critical  depojltion  of  the  mor¬ 
bific' matter  in  a  fever,  183,  218 

Solids,  how  deftroyed  hy  the  violence  of  fevers, 

170 

Sorrowful  Pailions,  how  they  caufe  fevers,  88 

Spices,  how  they  corredi  dmmpnefs  of  the  air,  289 

- — .  their  burning  acrimony,  how  corredted  hy 

acids,  308 

Spirits  vinous,,  their  ill  effects  on  the  body,  319 
Spittings  critical  in  fevers  and  fmall-pox,  20  f 

Stiffnefs,  whence  it  arifes  in  the  beginning  of  fevers, 

bO 

—  tn  the  eold-chill  of  fevers  accounted  for. 

Stimulating 
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Stimulating  caufes  of  fevers^  how  to  he  removed^ 

Page  265 

Stomach,  how  ohjiruhled  by  taking  too  much  food  or 


drink^  ^13 

- rendered  paralytic  by  over-diftention^  315 

Study  intenfe,  how  the  caufe  of  fevers^.  104 

Sulphur,  its  burning  fumeSy  how  they  correbt  pefti- 
lent  contagiony  298 

- - fumes  of  it  fuffocate  by  confiringing  the  lungs y 

345 

Suppuration,  how  the  caufe  of  fever Sy  '  102 


- - — —  caujing  feversy  how  to  be  treafedy 

271 

Sweats,  criticaly  for  the  cure  of  fever Sy  defcribedy 


199 

- - not  to  be  difturbed  in  fever Sy  202 

T. 

Tabes  dorfalis  defcribedy  from  Hippocrates,  107 
Terminations  of  fevers  defcribedy  i68 

Third:,  how  produced  by  feverSy  144 

Trembling,  whence  in  the  beginning  of  fever Sy  51, 

420 

'T ctmoxSy  febrile y  of  two  kinds y  defcribedy  ■  421 

— -  in  general  confideredy  425 

— > —  periodicaly  injlances  of  them y  426 

- how  they  hinder  the  circulationy  42y 

- fever Cy  why  a  bad  fign  in  fever Sy  430 

- why  they  attend  paffiom  of  the  mindy  43,1 

- - -  towards  death y  432 


- -  how  they  arife  from  profufe  evacuationsy 

43  3 

—  how  occaftoned  by  profufe  drinking  of  any 
kind  of  liquors y  434 

. — —  how  they  arc  befi  cured  in  fever Sy  436 

Variolous 


5^^ 
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Variolous  contagion,  its  nature  and  aBion  defcrihed^ 

Page  183 

Vena  portarum  of  the  abdomen^  often  the  feat  of 

-  anguifh,  A.4r5 

Venery,  excejfive^  how  the  caufe  of  fevers^  105 

Vefuvian  volcano,  how  it  bifeols  the  air ^  296 

Vinegar,  how  ufed  to  prevent  camp  fever  5  from  violent 
heats  and  exercife^  _  286 

Vomiting  on  a  full  fiomach^  in  danger  of  breaking 
the  guluy  by  injiance^  5 

Vomitings,  fpontaneous  and  critical^  in  fevers  co?i- 
Jidered^  - 

Vifcidity  how  cured  by  diluents^ 

— - - - cured  by  attenuants^ 

Viperine  Poifon,  its  nature  and  adtion^ 

Vital.  Powers,  how  to  be  regarded  in  fevers^ 

Urines  critical  m  fevers  conftdered^ 

W.  . 

Wakefulnefs  caufmg  fevers^  how  relieved^ 

Warm  bathings,  their  ufe  in  opening  the  emundlories 
obftrudied  in  fevers^  334 

- — - how  of  ufe  to  raife  a  low  fever ^ 

38  c 

Water-drinking,  how  of  ufe  to  moderate  violent  fe¬ 
vers,  362 

Weaknefs,  how  caufed  by  fevers,  145,  176 

,  Wearinefs,  whence  it  arifes  in  fevers,  145 
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